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Researchers  who  study  educating  public  school  students  who  have 

serious  emotional  disturbance  (SED)  called  for  teachers  to  shift  their 

classroom  practices  from  singular  focus  on  behavioral  control  to  approaches 

that  effectively  meet  their  students'  multiple  educational  needs.  The 

relationship  of  teachers'  beliefs  to  their  classroom  practices  is  well 

documented  in  the  research  literature.  However,  professional  development 

efforts  that  aim  to  change  teaching  practices  seldom  attend  to  the  role  that 

beliefs  play  in  the  change  process.  We  need  to  know  how  beliefs  and  change 

interact  in  the  professional  development  process.  This  study  explored  the 

theoretical  basis  for  change  in  classroom  practices  during  a  professional 

development  project  for  four  teachers  of  students  with  SED. 


Guided  by  two  theoretical  propositions—Bandura's  self-efficacy 
construct  and  Guskey's  change  process—I  employed  qualitative  methodology 
using  Yin's  multiple  case  study  research  strategy.  I  collected  and  analyzed 
teacher  self-reports,  teacher  talk,  and  classroom  observation  data  over  a  2-year 
period  to  determine  the  role  of  beliefs  in  teacher  change. 

Using  Spradley's  developmental  research  method,  I  conducted  a 
taxonomic  analysis  of  relevant  data  to  determine  that  the  role  of  control  in 
participants'  self-efficacy  beliefs  mediated  the  teacher's  decision  to  adopt  the 
proposed  practice  change.  For  one  teacher  who  changed  practice,  teacher 
control  was  a  product  of  her  new  practice.  Another  teacher  saw  teacher 
control  as  a  mechanism  to  achieve  effective  teaching.  For  the  other  two, 
teacher  control  was  the  goal  of  their  work. 

Through  this  study,  I  addressed  four  problems  of  substantial 
importance  in  the  field  of  educating  students  with  disabilities:  (a)  the  role  that 
teacher  self-efficacy  beliefs  play  in  effecting  change  in  classroom  practices,  (b) 
the  need  to  modify  professional  development  to  achieve  sustained  change  in 
teaching  practices,  (c)  the  need  for  researchers  and  educators  to  consider  the 
effects  of  teacher  autonomy  in  defining  their  jobs,  and  (d)  the  more  specific 
need  for  those  who  teach  students  with  SED  to  alter  their  classroom  practices 
from  singular  focus  on  behavioral  control  to  approaches  that  effectively  meet 
their  students'  multiple  educational  needs. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

Introduction 

Teachers  who  dedicate  themselves  to  increasing  positive  educational 
outcomes  for  their  students  find  themselves  engaged  in  an  ongoing  search  for 
improved  classroom  practices,  a  search  that  continues  throughout  their  teaching 
careers.  Teachers  who  seek  continuous  improvement  are,  in  effect,  lifelong 
students  of  teaching  (Cruickshank,  1987)  and  often  seek  new  strategies  through 
professional  development.  Researchers  assert  that  teachers'  beliefs  influence 
classroom  practice  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986;  Kagan,  1992;  Munby,  1982, 1984; 
Nespor,  1985, 1987;  Wilson  &  Silverman,  1991;  Woolfolk,  Rosoff,  &  Hoy,  1990) 
and  are  difficult  to  change  (Kagan,  1992;  Nespor,  1987;  Nisbett  &  Ross,  1980; 
Peterman,  1991;  Rokeach,  1972).  Therefore,  anyone  interested  in  changing  teacher 
behavior  must  cor\sider  the  role  of  beliefs  in  the  change  process.  Yet,  professional 
development  efforts  that  offer  methods  for  improving  practices  seldom  consider 
teacher  beliefs.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  if  and  why  teachers' 
practices  change  during  a  professional  development  project  and  the  role  of 
beliefs  in  the  change  process.  To  this  end,  I  reviewed  theory  relevant  to  beliefs 
and  change  in  practice  as  I  developed  my  research  questions  and  reviewed  my 
research  findings. 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

Because  teacher  beliefs  strongly  affect  teaching  practices,  knowledge 
about  the  role  of  beliefs  of  those  who  teach  students  with  serious  emotional 
disabilities  (SED)  in  the  behavior  change  process  is  essential.  The  problem 
investigated  in  this  study  was  the  role  of  beliefs  in  teacher  practice  change.  My 
investigation  describes  SED  teachers'  decisions  to  change  their  practice  and 
describes  the  role  of  beliefs  in  that  process.  In  the  study  of  this  process,  I 
examined  relevant  theoretical  propositions  throughout  my  data  analysis  to 
determine  the  role  of  beliefs.  My  findings  suggest  new  research  possibilities  for 
those  interested  in  teacher  beliefs.  More  specifically,  these  findings  are  relevant 
to  the  current  call  for  change  in  SED  teachers'  classroom  practices  necessary  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  often  complex  and  diverse  educational  needs  of  their 
students  (Cook  et  al.,  1991;  Knitzer,  Steinberg,  &  Fleisch,  1990;  Long  &  Morse, 
1996;  Osher,  Osher,  &  Smith,  1994). 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  if  and  why  SED  teachers  would 
move  from  using  practices  grounded  in  one  philosophical  orientation  to 
incorporate  practices  from  a  disparate  perspective.  Given  the  current  theoretical 
propositions  regarding  beliefs  and  change  in  practice,  I  predicted  that  the 
primary  factors  to  emerge  from  this  investigation  would  include  (a)  components 
that  influence  change  in  teachers  classroom  practices  and  (b)  the  role  of  teachers' 
beliefs  regarding  their  current  classroom  practices.  Therefore,  the  following 
primary  research  questions  guided  the  data  collection: 
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1.  Did  the  Transdisciplinary  Project,  a  program  designed  to  change  SED 
teachers'  classroom  practices,  create  the  changes  it  was  designed  to 
promote? 

2.  If  change  did  occur,  what  accounted  for  that  change? 

3.  If  change  did  not  occur,  why  not? 

4.  Did  teachers'  beUefs  support  or  hamper  change  in  classroom 
practice? 

Data  were  collected  within  a  real-life  context  for  exploration  of  the  role  of  beliefs 
in  effecting  change  in  SED  teachers'  classroom  practices.  Data  collection  and 
analysis  were  guided  by  relevant  theory. 

Rationale  of  the  Research 
Research  supports  the  theory  that  beliefs  affect  educational  practice 
(Bandura,  1986;  Brownell  &  Pajares,  1999;  Dewey,  1933;  Kagan,  1992;  Munby, 
1984;  Nespor,  1987;  Rokeach,  1972).  Prompted  by  recent  studies  of  teaching 
practices  in  SED  classrooms,  researchers  call  for  SED  teachers  to  change  their 
practices  to  meet  the  multiple  and  complex  needs  of  students  with  SED.  Current 
researchers  (cf.,  Guskey,  1986a,  1989;  Pajares,  1992)  believe  that  the  application  of 
the  knowledge  regarding  teachers'  beliefs  is  necessary  to  effect  substantial 
sustained  change  in  classroom  practices.  Therefore,  this  study  clearly  is 
warranted  and  the  following  three  areas  are  pertinent  to  the  investigation:  (a)  the 
role  of  teacher  beliefs  in  change,  (b)  effective  professional  development  efforts, 
and  (c)  the  call  for  change  in  SED  teachers'  classroom  practices.  I  address  these 
three  areas  below  and  further  in  Chapter  2. 
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Professional  Development  and  Teachers'  Beliefs  Change 

The  research  literature  extensively  reports  that  professional  development 

work  does  not  always  change  teacher  practice  (Guskey  &  Huberman,  1995). 

Some  researchers  assert  that  those  who  deliver  professional  development  must 

pay  close  attention  to  teachers'  knowledge  and  beliefs  (see  Borko  &  Putnam, 

1995;  Eraut,  1995;  FuUan,  1995;  Mevarech,  1995;  Smylie,  1995)  because  "teachers' 

knowledge  and  beliefs  are  important  resources  and  constraints  on  change;  they 

serve  as  powerful  filters  through  which  learning  takes  place"  (Borko  &  Putnam, 

1995,  p.  59).  Mevarech  (1995)  asserted  that  "professional  growth  in  education 

is  ...  a  process  of  change  in  teacher's  mental  models,  beliefs,  and  perceptions 

regarding  children's  needs  and  learning"  (p.  52).  According  to  Borko  and 

Putnam,  existing  beliefs  not  only  influence  teachers'  perceptions  and  responses 

to  proposed  change  but  also  influence  teachers'  understanding  of  recommended 

new  practices.  Smylie  (1995)  summarized. 

If  schools  are  to  improve,  if  instructional  opportunities  for  students  are  to 
be  markedly  better,  teachers  must  teach  differently.  In  order  to  change 
practice  in  significant  and  worthwhile  ways,  teachers  must  not  only  learn 
new  subject  matter  and  instructional  techniques;  they  must  alter  their 
beliefs  and  conceptions  of  practice,  their  theories  of  practice,  their 
"theories  of  action."  In  order  to  be  successful,  therefore,  workplace  reform 
should  also  proceed  from  our  imderstanding  of  how  teachers  learn  and 
change,  (p.  95) 

According  to  Guskey  (1984, 1986a),  current  teacher  change  models  are 
based  on  work  by  early  change  theorists  such  as  Lewin  (1935).  These  theorists 
proposed  that  shifts  in  teachers'  beliefs  about  their  strategies  would  prompt 
changes  in  their  classroom  practices.  Guskey  (1984)  as  well  as  Bolster  (1983), 
Crandall  (1983),  and  Fullan  (1985)  posited  that  professional  development  and 
implementation  of  new  strategies  alone  may  be  insufficient  conditions  to  effect 
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sustained  change.  Guskey  (1986a)  contended  that  the  temporal  order  of  action 
and  outcome  events  determines  behavior  change.  Social  cognitive  theory 
(Bandura,  1986, 1991)  and  the  results  of  significant  research  (Ashton  &  Webb, 
1986;  Gibson  &  Dembo,  1984)  in  the  area  of  teacher  self-efficacy  beliefs  shift  the 
focus  from  the  point  of  initial  change  in  practice  to  the  teacher's  decision  to  make 
that  initial  change.  Bandura  (1986)  held  that  social-cognitive  factors  determine 
behavior  change.  Therefore,  I  determined  Guskey's  and  Bandura's  theories 
appropriate  to  guide  the  development  of  my  research  questions  and  review  of 
findings. 

The  Need  for  Change  in  SEP  Teachers'  Classroom  Practices 

The  study  of  why  SED  teachers  move  from  one  philosophical  orientation 
to  another  is  both  relevant  and  timely.  Students  with  SED  frequently  have 
multiple  and  varied  needs  (Simpson,  Miles,  Walker,  Ormsbee,  &  Downing,  1991) 
and  regularly  present  concomitant  disorders  such  as  learning  disabilities, 
attention  deficits,  neurological  disorders,  and  communication  disorders  that 
require  intensive  and  varied  educational  strategies  (cf.,  Fessler,  Rosenberg,  & 
Rosenberg,  1991;  Warr-Leeper,  Wright,  &  Mack,  1994;  Weiner,  1985;  Wilgosh  & 
Paitich,  1982;  Zinkus  &  Gottlieb,  1983).  Researchers  have  found  that  SED  teachers 
too  often  concentrate  their  efforts  on  controlling  students'  behaviors  to  the 
exclusion  of  educational  curricula  and  strategies  specifically  designed  for  the 
multiple  needs  of  these  students  (Grosenick,  George,  George,  &  Lewis,  1991; 
Knitzer,  Steinberg,  &  Fleisch,  1990).  They,  therefore,  propose  a  shift  in  emphasis 
from  controlling  students'  behaviors  to  implementation  of  classroom  strategies 
that  address  the  students'  complex  educational  needs  (Knitzer,  Steinberg,  & 
Fleisch,  1990;  Kauffman  &  Wong,  1991;  Osher,  Osher,  &  Smith,  1994)  including 
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identified  problems  of  behavior  and  academic  achievement  (Cullinan,  Epstein,  & 
Sabomie,  1992;  Kauffman,  Cullinan,  &  Epstein,  1987;  Smith  &  Simpson,  1989). 

According  to  Long  and  Morse  (1996),  as  current  societal  factors  place 
heavier  demands  on  public  schools  in  general,  programs  for  children  and  youth 
with  SED  are  required  to  serve  an  increased  number  of  profoundly  needy 
students  with  fewer  resources.  The  complex  needs  of  students  with  SED  require 
significant  modification  of  standard  educational  methods  that  go  well  beyond 
behavioral  containment. 

Current  educational  practices  often  fail  to  meet  these  students'  multiple 
and  complex  educational  needs.  This  situation  persists,  in  part,  because 
researchers  and  educators  in  the  field  frequently  hold  disparate  beliefs  about  the 
job  of  teaching  students  with  SED.  For  example,  some  believe  that  teachers  must 
work  first  to  extinguish  or  bring  under  control  undesirable  behaviors  before  any 
academic  learning  can  take  place  (see  Koyanagi  &  Gaines,  1993).  Others  believe 
that  the  only  focus  teachers  can  and  should  have  is  to  control  students'  behaviors 
(see  Knitzer  et  al.,  1990;  Nichols,  1992). 

Although  educational  programming  for  students  with  SED  in  the  public 
schools  has  evolved  over  the  years  (Paul  &  Epanchin,  1991),  behavior 
management  through  behavior  modification  continues  to  be  the  contemporary 
educational  approach  of  choice  in  many  classrooms  (see  Cambone,  1994;  Knitzer, 
et  al.,  1990;  Morse,  1994).  Indeed,  even  the  research  literature  on  teaching 
students  with  SED  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  issues  of  behavioral 
management  and  control  to  the  exclusion  of  literature  about  academic  skills 
(Cambone,  1994;  Ruhl  &  Berlingoff,  1992).  When  standard  programming  is 
characterized  by  student  isolation  and  independent  seat  work  with  emphasis  on 
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control,  SED  classrooms  often  are  devoid  of  effective  academic  curricula, 
programming  procedures,  and  teaching  strategies  (Grosenick  et  al.,  1991;  Knitzer 
et  al.,  1990). 

The  current  literature  on  effective  educational  practices,  in  addition  to 
those  behavioral  practices  already  recognized  as  effective,  emphasizes  the 
academic  and  social /emotional  needs  of  students  v^ith  SED  (Cook  et  al,  1991; 
Cambone,  1994;  Knitzer  et  al.,  1990;  Long  &  Morse,  1996).  Many  of  these  practices 
have  been  implemented  successfully  in  SED  classrooms  (Cambone,  1994).  For 
continuous  improvement  in  SED  programs  to  occur,  the  use  of  effective  practices 
by  SED  teachers  must  be  promoted.  In  fact.  Cook  et  al.  (1991)  predicted  that 
teaching  students  with  SED  "would  be  dramatically  improved  were  the  strategies 
and  the  programs  known  to  be  successful  implemented  with  fidelity"  (p.  301). 
This  call  for  substantial  sustained  change  relates  directly  to  concerns  about  the 
challenge  of  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  students  with  SED  (Long  &  Morse, 
1996);  therefore,  the  call  for  more  effective  professional  development  efforts  is 
more  urgent  than  ever. 

Knowledge  about  the  role  of  SED  teachers'  beliefs  in  the  change  process  is 
essential  to  the  issue  of  teaching  practices.  Hence,  the  study  of  SED  teachers' 
decisions  about  their  classroom  practices  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  those  decisions 
is  warranted. 

Definition  of  Terms 

I  adopted  the  following  definitions  for  purposes  of  this  investigation. 

Positive  student  outcomes  are  broadly  constructed  for  this  study  to  be 
whatever  the  teacher  considers  as  evidence  of  the  success  or  effectiveness  of 
teaching  efforts  including  but  not  limited  to  academic  achievement,  attendance. 
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attitudes,  social  interactions,  involvement  in  class  sessions,  and  behavior 
(Guskey,  1986a). 

Professional  development  is  "a  systematic  attempt  to  bring  about  change  in 
the  classroom  practices  of  teachers,  change  in  their  beliefs  and  attitudes,  and 
change  in  student  learning  outcomes"  (Guskey,  1989,  p.  443). 

Serious  emotional  disturbance  (SED)  is,  as  defined  by  federal  law, 

a  condition  exhibiting  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  to  a  marked  degree,  which  adversely  affects 
educational  performance:  (a)  an  inability  to  learn  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  intellectual,  sensory,  or  health  factors;  (b)  an  inability  to 
build  or  maintain  satisfactory  interpersonal  relatior\ships  with  peers  and 
teachers;  (c)  inappropriate  types  of  behavior  or  feelings  under  normal 
circumstances;  (d)  a  general  pervasive  mood  of  unhappiness  or 
depression;  or  (e)  a  tendency  to  develop  physical  symptoms  or  fears 
associated  with  personal  or  school  problems.  The  term  includes  children 
who  are  schizophrenic.  The  term  does  not  include  children  who  are 
socially  maladjusted,  unless  it  is  determined  that  they  are  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed.  (Federal  Register,  1977,  p.  42478) 

Teacher  beliefs  are  a  form  of  personal  knowledge  based  on  the  teacher's 
implicit  assumptions  about  all  aspects  of  educational  processes  (Kagan,  1992). 

Teachers'  sense  of  efficacy  "refers  to  teachers'  situation-specific  expectations 
that  they  can  help  students  learn"  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986,  p.  3). 

Teachers'  sense  of  teaching  efficacy  "refers  to  teachers'  expectations  that 
teaching  can  influence  student  learning"  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986,  p.  4). 

Teacher's  sense  of  personal  teaching  efficacy  "refers  to  the  individuals' 
assessment  of  their  own  teaching  competence"  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986,  p.  4). 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  limited  by  geographical  restrictions  to  a  school  district  of 
approximately  34,000  students  (prekindergarten  through  grade  12)  in  the  west 
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central  region  of  a  southeastern  state.  Participants  of  the  study  included  SED 
teachers.  Selection  was  purposive  and  from  a  pool  of  volunteers. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 
The  findings  of  this  investigation  may  be  generalized  only  to  similar 
contexts.  Systematic  replication  of  this  study  in  other  settings  and  with  other 
populations  is  recommended.  Moreover,  this  study  was  conducted  with  teachers 
who  volunteered.  Their  actual  reasons  for  participating  in  this  study  may  not 
have  been  revealed  and,  therefore,  may  have  affected  the  findings.  I  address 
more  specific  methodological  constraints  in  Chapter  3. 

Summary 

The  relationship  of  teachers'  beliefs  to  their  classroom  practices  is 
documented  in  the  research  literature.  Seldom,  however,  do  professional 
development  efforts  toward  change  in  teaching  practices  attend  to  the  role  of 
teacher  beliefs.  Therefore,  I  designed  this  study  to  explore  why  teachers  change 
classroom  practices  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  the  change  process.  Researchers 
who  study  educational  programming  for  students  with  SED  call  for  teachers  to 
shift  their  classroom  practices  from  an  emphasis  on  behavioral  control  to 
incorporate  approaches  that  effectively  meet  their  students'  multiple  educational 
needs  (Cambone,  1994;  Heshusius,  1984, 1986;  Knitzer  et  al.,  1990).  I  conducted 
this  study  to  add  to  the  body  of  knowledge  on  the  relation  of  teacher  beliefs  to 
change  in  practice  and,  specifically,  as  it  applies  to  classroom  settings  for 
students  with  SED. 

My  interest  was  prompted  by  the  substantial  research  on  the  relationship 
of  teachers'  beliefs  to  classroom  practices,  the  call  for  shifts  in  SED  classroom 
practices,  and  how  the  two  may  relate.  The  findings  and  implications  gleaned 
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from  this  investigation  provide  information  relevant  to  professional 
development  efforts  toward  effective  educational  practices  in  SED  classrooms. 

Through  this  study  I  explored  current  relevant  theory  about  the 
relationship  of  teacher  beliefs  and  change  in  practices  in  the  context  of  a 
professional  development  project  for  SED  teachers.  In  doing  so,  I  addressed  the 
following  three  problems  of  substantial  importance  in  the  field  of  educating 
students  with  disabilities:  (a)  the  need  for  educators  to  research  teacher  beliefs  to 
inform  educational  practice  (Fang,  1996;  Fenstermacher,  1979;  Kagan,  1992; 
Nespor,  1987;  Pajares,  1992);  (b)  the  need  to  improve  professional  development 
efforts  to  effect  substantial  sustained  change  in  teaching  practices  (Bos,  1995; 
Gallegos,  1994;  Guskey,  1984, 1986;  Richardson,  1992;  Tillema,  1994);  and  (c)  the 
more  specific  need  to  effect  a  shift  in  SED  teachers'  educational  practices  away 
from  a  singular  focus  on  controlling  students'  behaviors  (Cambone,  1994;  Knitzer 
et  al.,  1990;  Osher  et  al,  1994). 

Overview  of  Remaining  Chapters 

In  Chapter  2, 1  review  and  analyze  the  literature  relevant  to  this  study.  I 
report  research  methods  and  procedures  in  Chapter  3. 1  detail  the  context  of  the 
study  in  Chapter  4.  Next,  I  provide  the  investigation  results,  a  discussion  of  the 
research  moves,  and  analysis  of  the  data  in  Chapters  5  and  6.  In  Chapter  7, 1 
conclude  with  discussion  of  the  theoretical  relevance  of  the  findings,  as  well  as 
implications  for  the  role  of  beliefs  in  teacher  change  efforts. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  RELEVANT  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

In  this  study  I  investigate  influences  on  teachers  '  decisions  about 
classroom  practices ,  particularly  the  role  of  teacher  beliefs  in  the  change  process. 
In  this  chapter  I  review  literature  relevant  to  this  study.  I  divide  my  review  into 
four  sections:  (a)  beliefs  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  teaching,  (b)  theory  relevant  to 
beliefs  and  change,  (c)  teacher  beliefs  and  professional  development  research, 
and  (d)  SED  programming  and  the  call  for  change. 

Beliefs  and  the  Development  and  Role  of  Teachers'  Beliefs 

Current  education  researchers  substantiate  significant  implications  of  the 
role,  function,  and  power  of  teacher  beliefs  for  teacher  education.  Based  on  an 
exhaustive  investigation  as  to  the  meaning  and  nature  of  beliefs  structures  to 
clarify  a  complex  construct,  Pajares  (1992)  maintained  that  teacher  beliefs 
influence  their  judgments  and  ultimately  affect  their  classroom  practices  so  much 
so  that  understandii\g  those  beliefs  structures  is  essential  to  improving  classroom 
practice.  Given  the  effect  of  teacher  beliefs  on  their  classroom  practice,  Pajares 
(1992)  verified  a  number  of  assumptions  that  can,  and  should,  be  made  when 
studying  teacher  beliefs:  (a)  new  phenomena  are  Altered  through  existing  beliefs 
which  screen,  redefine,  or  distort  information  processing;  (b)  the  longer  beliefs 
are  held,  the  more  resistant  they  become  to  change;  and  (c)  rarely  are  beliefs 
changed  in  adults,  so  much  so  that  some  tend  to  hold  beliefs  based  on  incorrect 
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information  regardless  of  correct  information.  To  those  hesitant  to  recognize  the 
need  to  focus  on  teacher  beliefs  in  education  research  and  training,  Pajares  (1992) 
argued. 

When  [beliefs]  are  clearly  conceptualized,  when  their  key  assumptions 
are  examined,  when  precise  meanings  are  consistently  understood  and 
adhered  to,  and  when  specific  belief  constructs  are  properly  assessed  and 
investigated,  beliefs  can  be  . . .  the  single  most  important  construct  in 
educational  research,  (p.  329) 

Kagan's  (1992)  summary  and  analysis  of  more  than  25  empirical  studies 
on  teacher  beliefs  yielded  the  following  two  generalizations:  (a)  teacher  beliefs 
appear  to  have  stability  and  fidelity  and  (b)  teacher  beliefs  influence  teacher 
behavior.  Kagan  substantiated  the  need  for  extensive  research  on  teacher  beliefs 
to  inform  teacher  education  efforts  and,  in  doing  so,  concluded  that  "the  more 
one  reads  studies  of  teacher  beliefs,  the  more  strongly  one  suspects  that  this 
piebald  form  of  personal  knowledge  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  teaching"  (Kagan, 
1992,  p.  85). 

More  recently.  Fang  (1996)  conducted  a  contemporary  research  review  of 
teacher  beliefs  and  practices  and  determined  that  the  growth  of  this  line  of 
research  has  been  influenced  by  increased  interest  in  the  relationship  of  teacher 
cognition  and  pedagogical  classroom  practices.  Fang  maintained  that  this  growth 
of  interest  "signals  that  research  on  teaching  and  learning  has  shifted  from  a 
unidirectional  emphasis  on  the  correlates  of  observable  teacher  behavior  with 
student  achievement  to  a  focus  on  teachers'  thinking,  beliefs,  planning,  and 
decision-making  processes"  (p.  47).  Such  a  shift  in  focus  by  teacher  education 
researchers  to  include  teacher  cognition  is  evident  in  the  work  of  Clark  and 
Peterson  (1986)  who  identified  two  major  domains  of  the  teaching  process:  (a) 
teacher  cognition,  which  includes  planning,  thoughts  and  decisions,  and  beliefs 
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and  theories  and  (b)  teacher  actions,  which  include  student  behavior  and 
achievement  as  well  as  teacher  behaviors.  Identified  by  Shulman  (1986)  as  the 
"missing  paradigm"  in  teaching  research,  the  area  of  hoiv  teachers  decide  what  to 
teach  was  ignored  until  to  the  mid-1970s  when  focus  was  on  what  teachers  do 
and,  more  recently,  has  been  attended  to  only  in  light  of  the  learner's  perspective 
rather  than  the  teacher's  (Fang,  1996). 

Fang  (1996)  identified  the  field  of  reading /literacy  as  providing  the  most 
significant  contributions  to  understanding  the  relationship  between  teacher 
beliefs  and  practices.  Fang  warned  that,  while  on  the  increase,  research  on 
teachers'  beliefs  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  warrants  sustained  efforts  toward  a 
more  complete  and  useful  understanding  for  teacher  education.  Further  and 
more  complete  research  on  the  complexity  of  teacher's  experiences,  beliefs,  and 
practices  is  essential  to  bring  new  meaning  to  teacher  growth  and  professional 
development  (Fang,  1996).  To  respond  effectively  to  the  calls  made  by  Fang  and 
Pajares  to  include  teacher  beliefs  as  an  important  focus  of  educational  inquiry, 
researchers  must  address  the  following  problems  inherent  to  the  study  of  beliefs: 
definitional  problems,  problems  of  poor  conceptualization,  and  problems 
prompted  by  the  differing  understandings  of  beliefs  and  belief  structures 
(Pajares,  1992). 
Definition  of  Beliefs 

Varied  and  conflicting  definitions  of  beliefs  exist  in  the  research  literature. 
Dewey  (1933)  proposed  belief  as  his  third  meaning  of  thought,  to  refer  to 
"something  beyond  itself  by  which  its  value  is  tested;  it  makes  an  assertion  about 
some  matter  of  fact  or  some  principle  or  law"  (p.  6).  Dewey  emphasized. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  belief. ...  It 
covers  all  matters  of  which  we  have  no  sure  knowledge  and  yet  which  we 
are  sufficiently  confident  of  to  act  upon  and  also  the  matters  that  we  now 
accept  as  certainly  true,  as  knowledge,  but  which  nevertheless  may  be 
questioned  in  the  future,  (p.  6) 

Through  his  proposal  regarding  stock  of  knowledge,  Schutz  provided  a  theoretical 

grounding  for  work  in  the  area  of  beliefs: 

Each  step  of  my  explication  and  imderstanding  of  the  world  is  based  at 
any  given  time  on  a  stock  of  previous  experiences,  my  own  immediate 
experiences  as  well  as  such  experiences  are  transmitted  to  me  from  my 
fellow-men  and  above  all  from  my  parents,  teachers,  and  so  on.  All  of 
these  communicated  and  immediate  experiences  are  included  in  a  certain 
unity  having  the  form  of  my  stock  of  knowledge,  which  serves  me  as  the 
reference  schema  for  the  actual  step  of  my  explication  of  the  world.  All  of 
my  experiences  in  the  life-world  are  brought  into  relation  to  this  schema, 
so  that  objects  and  events  in  the  life-world  confront  me  from  the  outset  in 
their  typical  character-in  general  as  mountains  and  stones,  trees  and 

animals,  more  specifically  as  a  ridge,  as  oaks,  birds,  fish,  and  so  on  I 

trust  that  the  world  as  it  has  been  known  by  me  up  until  now  will 
continue  further  and  that  consequently  the  stock  of  knowledge  obtained 
from  my  fellow-men  and  formed  from  my  own  experiences  will  continue 
to  preserve  its  fundamental  validity.  (Schutz  &  Luckmann,  1973,  p.  7) 

According  to  Schutz,  beliefs  are  developed  from  one's  "sedimented  and 
situationally  conditioned  explications,  which  are  composed  in  part  from 
individual  and  in  part  from  socially  transmitted  'traditional'  solutions  to 
problems;  these  explications  serve  as  the  basis  for  chosen  action"  (Schutz  & 
Luckmann,  1973,  p.  14).  Beliefs  are  driven  by  these  "proven  explications"  which, 
in  turn,  drive  action  until  those  explications  are  successfully  challenged.  Thus, 
the  power  and  ihe  duration  of  beliefs  grow  and  become  tirmly  established,  often 
resistant  to  change. 

Much  of  the  debate  about  the  definition  of  beliefs  is  confounded  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  concepts  of  attitudes,  values,  and  knowledge  are  considered 
interchangeable  with  or  distinctiy  different  from  the  concept  of  beliefs.  Scheibe 
(1970)  defined  beliefs  as  "fictions  created  to  stand  for  an  implicit  property  of  a 
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behaving  person"  (p.  22).  Rokeach  (1980)  considered  beliefs  to  be  any  expectancy 

concerning  existence,  evaluation,  or  cause.  In  their  search  for  a  working 

definition  of  teachers'  beliefs,  Eisenhart,  Shrum,  Harding,  and  Cuthbert  (1988) 

found  axioms,  perspectives,  rules  of  practice,  practical  principles,  and  constructs 

offered  among  the  varying  definitions  that  abound  in  the  educational  research 

literature.  Kagan  (1992)  defined  teacher  beliefs  as  a  form  of  personal  knowledge 

based  on  the  teacher's  implicit  assumptions  about  all  aspects  of  education. 

Kagan's  definition  was  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

Development  of  Teacher  Beliefs 

While  the  challenge  of  defining  belief  persists,  some  researchers  concur 

about  the  development  of  teacher  beliefs.  Pajares  (1992)  found  that  beliefs  are 

developed  through  enculturation-the  assimilation  of  information  through 

observation,  imitation,  participation,  and  social  construction.  The  development 

and  establishment  of  beliefs  is  complex  and  circuitous. 

Once  beliefs  are  formed,  individuals  have  a  tendency  to  build  causal 
explanations  surrounding  the  aspects  of  those  beliefs,  whether  these 
explanations  are  accurate  or  mere  invention.  Finally,  there  is  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy-beliefs  influence  perceptions  that  influence  behaviors 
that  are  cor\sistent  with,  and  that  reinforce,  the  original  beliefs.  (Paiares, 
1992,  p.  317) 

No  matter  our  vocation  and  training,  not  one  of  us  has  studied  any  area  as 
thoroughly  as  we  have  studied  the  work  of  teaching.  Almost  every  member  of 
our  society  has  spent  time  as  a  student  and,  during  that  time,  made  careful  study 
of  the  practice  of  teaching  (Ashton,  1991;  Lortie,  1975).  Our  beliefs  about  teaching 
are  deeply  embedded  from  these  years  of  stiidy  (Pajares,  1992).  Teachers  become, 
in  essence,  the  creators  and  ihe  products  of  their  educational  experiences 
(Bolster,  1983). 
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Role  of  Teacher  Beliefs 

Beliefs  drive  action  or  behavior  (Mahlios  &  Maxson,  1995;  Pajares,  1992; 
Rokeach,  1972;  Scheibe,  1970).  The  iiiterpretation  and  structuring  of  experiences, 
which  become  one's  beliefs,  determine  how  people  behave  (Schutz  &  Luckmann, 
1973;  Beck,  1985).  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that  teachers'  beliefs 
strongly  influence  the  act  of  teaching. 

Studies  revealed  that  teachers'  beliefs  are  often  the  driving  force  behind 
strategy  implementation  (Ashton  &  Webb,  1986;  Kagan,  1992;  Munby,  1982, 1984; 
Nespor,  1985, 1987;  Wilson  &  Silverman,  1991;  Woolfolk,  Rosoff,  &  Hoy,  1990). 
During  their  exploration  of  teacher  beliefs  systems,  Wilson  and  Silverman  (1991) 
found  a  link  between  teachers'  beliefs  and  their  actions.  According  to  Nespor 
(1985),  beliefs  define  or  frame  the  work  and  propel  response,  support  memory 
processes,  and  facilitate  the  problem-solving  process  and  thus,  "teachers'  beliefs 
about  teaching  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  way  they  formulate  goals  and  define  the 
tasks  of  teaching"  (p.  3).  Teachers'  knowledge  of  teaching  is  proven  "under  fire" 
in  the  complexity  of  the  classroom,  and,  so  reinforced,  is  highly  resistant  to 
revision  or  removal,  despite  the  most  convincing  of  evidence  (Bolster,  1983; 
Pajares,  1992).  Even  when  considered  by  teachers,  information  from  outside 
sources  is  filtered  through  and  assimilated  into  their  unique  pedagogies  (Kagan, 
1992).  Munby  (1982)  warned  that  the  power  of  teachers'  beliefs  is  such  that  the 
significance  of  beliefs  to  a  teacher's  decision-making  process  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  While  educational  researchers  fail  to  agree  on  a  precise 
definition,  most  agree  that  beliefs  have  a  powerful  influence  on  teachers' 
behaviors  and  that  beliefs  are  highly  resistant  to  change. 
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Theories  Applicable  to  the  Role  of  Beliefs  in  Change 
The  complexity  of  beliefs,  the  role  of  beliefs,  and  beliefs  development  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  complexity  of  the  role  of  belief  in  behavior  change  process. 
In  order  to  develop  the  research  proposal  and  protocol  appropriately,  I  reviewed 
relevant  change  theories  and  identified  those  appropriate  to  guide  the 
development  of  the  research  questions  and  the  data  collection  protocol  against 
which  the  findings  of  the  study  may  be  generalized.  Discussion  of  those  theories 
and  of  the  analytical  generalization  of  data  against  theory  in  case  study  research 
follows. 

Guiding  Theoretical  Propositions 

According  to  Zimbarod  and  Ebbesen  (1970),  Festinger's  Cognitive 
Dissonance  Theory  is  based  on  the  premise  that  psychological  inconsistencies 
drive  action  toward  the  reduction  of  the  tension  resulting  from  the  dissonance. 
However,  this  theoretical  construct  supports  beliefs  change  after  behavior 
change  but  does  not  support  maintenance  of  the  behavior  changes.  In  that  light, 
these  researchers  posited  a  more  reasonable  possibility-that  when  engaging  in 
the  new  behavior,  the  subject  serves  as  his  own  model  for  future  interactions. 
Thus,  the  experience  from  the  behavior  change  supports  continuation  of  or  the 
extent  of  future  engagement  in  the  new  behavior. 

Lewin's  model  focused  on  the  "here-and-now"  experience  and  the 
subsequent  feedback  of  analyzed  data  collected  after  that  experience.  This  model 
emphasizes  concrete  experience  as  a  reference  point  for  testing  and  validation 
(Kolb,  1984).  For  Lewin,  thinking  and  behaving  are  inextricably  cormected,  and 
behavior  depends  both  on  salient  goals  and  on  expectations  that  the  behavior 
will  lead  to  success  (Scheibe,  1970). 
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According  to  Rotter's  Social  Learning  Theory  (1954),  expectancy, 
reinforcement  value,  and  psychological  situation  are  the  antecedent  events  to 
behavior.  Therefore,  "the  potential  for  a  behavior  to  occur  in  any  specific 
psychological  situation  is  a  function  of  the  expectancy  that  the  behavior  will  lead 
to  a  particular  reinforcement  in  that  situation  and  the  value  of  that 
reinforcement"  (Rotter,  1975,  p.  57).  Bandura  (1986)  cautioned  that  Rotter's 
conceptual  framework  is  concerned  primarily  with  causal  beliefs  about  the 
relation  between  actions  and  outcomes  and,  instead,  offered  a  change  theory  that 
addresses  the  effects  of  multiple  interacting  factors. 

Bandura  (1986)  addressed  the  social-cognitive  factors  that  influence 

human  learning  and  behavior  change  in  terms  of  triadic  reciprocality: 

In  the  social  cognitive  view  people  are  neither  driven  by  inner  forces  nor 
automatically  shaped  and  controlled  by  external  stimuli.  Rather,  human 
functioning  is  explained  in  terms  of  a  model  of  triadic  reciprocality  in 
which  behavior,  cognitive  and  other  personal  factors,  and  environmental 
events  all  operate  as  interacting  determinants  of  each  other,  (p.  18) 

Bandura  posited  that  because  "self-referent  thought  mediates  between 

knowledge  and  action"  (p.  390),  perceived  self-efficacy  (not  the  consequences  of 

actions)  is  the  major  determinant  of  behavior  change  as  to  whether  behavior  is 

initiated,  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  effort,  and  the  length  of  time  the 

behavior  will  persist  under  adverse  conditions. 

Analytical  Generalization  of  Theorv  in  Teacher  Beliefs  Case  Study  Research 

These  aforementioned  change  theories  provide  the  foundation  for  much  of 
the  current  research  in  the  areas  of  teacher  beliefs  and  behavior  change.  Ashton 
and  Webb  (1986)  identified  Bandura's  construct  of  self-efficacy  as  important  to 
understanding  teacher  motivation  and,  thus,  adopted  his  theory  as  the 
conceptual  framework  for  their  extensive  study  of  teacher  efficacy  and  student 
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achievement.  These  researchers  found  that  teachers  differ  in  efficacy  beliefs,  and 
those  beliefs  are  reflected  in  classroom  practice.  Dembo  and  Gibson  (1985)  also 
were  influenced  by  Bandura's  self-efficacy  construct.  Based  on  their  own 
research  and  that  of  others,  Dembo  and  Gibson  confirmed  the  role  of  efficacy 
beliefs  in  teacher  practice  and  asserted  that  teacher  efficacy  is  a  factor  important 
to  education  improvement  efforts.  More  recently,  Brownell  and  Pajares  (1999) 
corroborated  the  role  of  efficacy  beliefs  in  teacher  classroom  practice. 

Guskey,  too,  studied  teacher  efficacy  beliefs  and  the  role  of  those  beliefs  in 
the  change  process.  In  his  study  of  teacher  change  through  professional 
development,  Guskey  contended  that  current  teacher  change  models  are  based 
on  early  change  theorists  such  as  Lewin  and,  as  such,  are  based  on  inaccurate 
assumptions  about  the  specific  conditions  of  professional  development  for 
experienced  teachers,  which  is  the  more  common  vehicle  for  teacher  change. 
Instead,  Guskey  grounded  his  theory  of  teacher  change  in  the  James-Lange 
hypothesis  that  the  critical  factor  in  emotion  is  feedback  from  bodily  changes  that 
occur  in  response  to  a  particular  event.  Therefore,  in  Guskey's  theory,  the 
temporal  order  of  the  events  in  the  change  process  is  key.  Specifically,  when 
professional  development  results  in  initial  change  in  teachers  behavior  and  the 
teacher  experiences  positive  student  outcomes  as  a  result  of  that  initial  behavior 
change,  sustained  change  follows. 

When  applied  to  teacher  change,  Bandura's  theory  may  lead  one  to  expect 
that  if  behavior  change  is  initiated,  the  change  would  have  fidelity  (i.e.,  be 
sustained)  if  efficacy  is  experienced.  Efficacy,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher,  could  be 
substantiated  by  student  outcomes  perceived  as  positive  or  desirable  by  the 
teacher.  Guskey  (1984)  found  that  improvement  in  student  achievement  realized 
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by  teachers  who  implemented  strategies  learned  through  professional 
development  affected  teacher  efficacy  beliefs.  Ashton  and  Webb  (1986)  asserted 
that  Guskey's  finding  "supports  Bandura's  contention  that  successful 
performance  is  the  most  powerful  source  of  efficacy  information"  (p.  151). 
However,  Bandura's  theory  elucidates  that  a  factor  key  to  evoking  sustained 
change  in  teacher  practice  may  be  the  point  at  which  preexisting  self-efficacy 
beliefs  either  support  or  block  that  initial  change  in  practice  necessary  for  the 
individual  to  make  a  judgment  of  resulting  efficacy. 
I  determined  that  Guskey's  and  Bandura's  change  theories  were  most 
appropriate  to  guide  the  development  of  the  research  questions  and  the  data 
collection  protocol.  These  theories  served  as  the  templates  against  which  I 
predicted  the  findings  of  the  study  may  appropriately  be  generalized 

In  case  study  research,  generalization  relates  data  to  appropriate  guiding 
theory  and,  therefore,  connotes  something  very  different  from  the  statistical 
generalization  that  applies  to  qualitative  work  (Bogden  &  Bicklen,  1992;  Eisner, 
1998;  Yin,  1994).  While  case  study  benefits  from  and  is  guided  by  prior  theory 
development,  often  ex  post  facto  application  of  theory  is  appropriate  as  the 
researcher  must  take  care  to  balance  the  guiding  theoretical  perspectives  and  the 
possibility  of  emerging  theoretical  dimensions  throughout  the  cycle  of  data 
collection  and  analysis  (Webb,  personal  communication.  May  12, 1999). 
According  to  Eisner  (1998),  the  rigor  of  the  research  effort  resides  in  the 
researcher's  ability  to  follow  unforeseen  leads  that  emerge  in  the  midst  of  the 
study.  Chapter  3  contains  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  role  of  theory  in 
case  study. 
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Change  Theory  and  Professional  Development  Research 
Numerous  studies  conducted  by  Rokeach  and  his  colleagues  (1960) 
confirmed  the  role  of  past  experiences  in  the  entrenchment  of  beliefs.  Because 
teachers'  beliefs  significantly  impact  curriculum  implementation,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  those  beliefs,  the  fidelity  of  those  beliefs,  and  how  teachers  will 
process  proposed  change  (Mimby,  1984).  According  to  Bolster  (1983),  the 
knowledge-the  beliefs,  values,  and  norms-guiding  most  strategies  employed  by 
teachers  is  that  which  is  most  consistent  with  what  has  "worked"  under  the  most 
challenging  of  conditions.  Porter  and  Brophy  (1988)  reported  that  10  years  of 
research  on  good  teaching  revealed  that  practices  often  are  based  on  prior 
experiences  or  conditioning  rather  than  being  deliberately  planned  and  carefully 
evaluated  and  that  personal  experiences  are  determinants  of  teachers'  thoughts 
and  subsequent  actions.  The  teaching  strategy  that  brings  immediate  resolution 
to  the  problem  at  hand  supports  a  teacher's  sense  of  efficacy,  keeps  things 
running  smoothly,  and  is  judged  as  worthy  upon  that  basis,  often  with  disregard 
to  educational  aims  (Woolfolk  et  al.,  1990;  Zeichner,  1980). 
Current  Professional  Development  Research 

Data  support  that,  through  professional  development  efforts,  teachers  can 
learn  new  methods  and  procedures  that  supplant  current  behaviors  targeted  for 
change  (Guskey,  1984, 1986a;  Hollingsworth,  1989).  However,  there  is  much 
debate  among  researchers  regarding  the  efficacy  of  current  professional 
development  efforts  and  effects  on  sustained  teacher  change. 

Guskey's  professional  development  research.  According  to  Guskey 
(1986a),  current  teacher  change  models  are  based  upon  early  change  theorists 
such  as  Lewin  (1935),  and  these  models  are  based  on  inaccurate  assumptions 
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about  the  specific  conditions  of  professional  development  for  experienced 
teachers.  Guskey's  assertion  was  based  on  the  results  of  investigations  during 
which  he  found  that  professional  development  training  was  insufficient  to  bring 
about  sustained  change  in  the  absence  of  positive  student  outcomes. 
Guskey's  theory  focused  on  the  temporal  order  of  the  components  key  in  the 
change  process  and  is  grounded  in  the  James-Lange  hypothesis  that  the  critical 
factor  in  emotion  is  feedback  (i.e.,  action)  from  bodily  changes  that  occur  in 
response  to  a  particular  event.  Guskey  (1986a)  defined  the  purpose  of 
professional  development  programs  as  a  "systematic  attempt  to  bring  about 
change—change  in  the  classroom  practices  of  the  teachers,  change  in  their  beliefs 
and  attitudes,  and  change  in  the  learning  outcomes  of  students"  (p.  5).  In  his 
initial  research  on  professional  development  and  the  process  of  teacher  change, 
Guskey  (1979)  concentrated  on  (a)  the  three  areas  of  change  affected  by 
professional  development— teacher  practices,  teacher  beliefs,  and  student 
outcomes,  (b)  the  conditions  under  which  these  changes  take  place,  (c)  the  order 
of  occurrence  of  the  change  events,  and  (d)  how  specific  types  of  change  are 
facilitated  and  sustained. 

Guskey  cited  numerous  reports  that  emphasized  the  failings  of 
professional  development  efforts  (cf.,  Howey  &  Vaughn,  1983;  Wood  & 
Thompson,  1980).  Guskey  (1986a)  hypothesized  that  most  professional 
development  programs  are  ineffective  because  those  who  design  the  programs 
fail  to  address  two  critical  factors:  (a)  what  motivates  teachers  to  participate  in 
professional  development  and  (b)  the  process  by  which  change  in  teachers' 
practice  typically  takes  place.  Based  on  his  review  of  the  research  literature  on 
what  motivates  teachers  to  engage  in  professional  development,  Guskey  (1986a) 
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posited  that  (a)  teachers  participate  in  professional  development  to  become 
better  teachers,  (b)  teachers  define  better  teachers  as  those  who  enhance  the 
learning  outcomes  of  their  students,  and  (c)  teachers'  practices  seldom  are 
influenced  when  professional  development  programs  are  isolated  from  the 
teachers'  daily  classroom  operations  and,  therefore,  often  do  not  effect  desired 
learning  outcomes  in  students. 

The  second  factor  identified  by  Guskey  as  critical  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  professional  development  efforts  is  the  process  of  teacher  change.  Typically, 
professional  development  programs  are  designed  toward  initially  effecting  a 
change  in  teachers'  beliefs  about  a  particular  aspect  of  teaching  that  will,  in  turn, 
lead  to  a  change  in  teachers'  classroom  practices,  thus  resulting  in  improved 
student  outcomes  (Guskey,  1986a).  Guskey  proposed  that  this  change  model 
evolved  from  early  change  theorists  and  further  suggested  that  research  on 
teacher  change  does  not  support  the  assumptions  of  this  model  when  applied  to 
professional  development  efforts  designed  for  experienced  teachers.  Instead, 
Guskey  (1986a)  proposed  an  alternative  model  for  professional  development 
with  particular  focus  on  the  temporal  sequence  of  change  in  teacher  practice, 
teacher  beliefs,  and  student  learning  outcomes.  According  to  Guskey  (1979),  the 
critical  relatioriship  posited  by  his  theoretical  model  is  that  "the  perceptual  and 
behavioral  change  in  teachers  comes  about  only  when  the  inservice  education 
experience  and  after  change  in  the  classroom  procedures  result  in  positive 
change  in  the  learning  outcomes  of  their  students"  (p.  34). 

Therefore,  the  major  conclusion  drawn  by  Guskey  (1979)  was  that 
inservice  education  for  experienced  teachers  alone  does  not  bring  about 
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significant  changes  in  perceptions  of  teachers.  The  central  message  of  Guskey's 
study  is  that 

it  is  feedback  to  teachers  of  change  in  the  learning  outcomes  of  their 
students  which  produces  perceptual  and  behavioral  changes  in 
teachers; . . .  therefore,  the  key  to  successful  inservice  education  effort 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  program  itself,  but  in  helping  teachers  achieve 
desired  learning  outcomes  on  the  part  of  their  students  after  the  initial 
inservice  training  takes  place,  (pp.  139-140) 

Through  replication  of  his  initial  research,  Guskey  provided  additional 
support  for  his  theory.  In  1982,  Guskey  implemented  a  study  designed  to 
"investigate  the  influences  of  change  in  teachers'  instructional  effectiveness  on 
the  relationship  betw^een  their  expectations  for  students'  performance  and 
student  achievement  outcomes"  (pp.  345-346).  An  analysis  of  the  data  led 
Guskey  to  the  same  conclusions  as  in  his  previous  study. 

In  1984,  Guskey  designed  and  conducted  a  study  to  assess  the  influence  of 
positive  change  in  instructional  effectiveness  on  several  affective  characteristics 
of  117  intermediate  and  high  school  teachers,  53  of  whom  participated  in  staff 
development  workshops  on  mastery  learning  instructional  practices.  Analysis  of 
a  comparison  of  data  submitted  by  the  participants  through  questionnaires 
showed  that  teachers  who  experienced  positive  change  in  student  learning 
outcomes  expressed  increased  personal  responsibility  for  both  positive  and 
negative  student  outcomes,  increased  affect  toward  teaching,  but  decreased 
confidence  in  teaching  abilities.  "The  results  from  this  study  also  suggest  that 
participants  in  the  inservice  training  and  implementing  the  new  strategies  had 
little  effect  on  these  affective  characteristics  of  teachers  in  the  absence  of  positive 
change  in  instructional  effectiveness"  (Guskey,  1984,  p.  255). 
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Based  upon  his  research  and  the  supporting  research,  Guskey  (1986a) 

proposed,  instead,  a  change  model  similar  to  the  James-Lange  theory  that 

emanates  from  the  works  of  William  James  (1967)  and  Carl  Lange  (1967)  and  is 

grounded  in  the  hypothesis  that  "the  important  factor  in  an  emotion  is  feedback 

from  bodily  changes  that  occur  in  response  to  a  particular  situation"  (p.  8).  James 

(1967)  defined  belief  as  the  mental  state  or  function  of  cognizing  reality  and 

proposed  that  the  inner  nature  of  belief  is  a  sort  of  feeling  more  allied  to  emotion 

and  theorized  that 

our  natural  way  of  thinking  about  these  standard  emotions  is  that  the 
mental  perception  of  some  fact  excites  the  mental  affection  called  the 
emotion,  and  that  this  latter  state  of  mind  gives  rise  to  the  bodily 
expression.  My  thesis  on  the  contrary  is  that  the  bodily  changes  follow 
directly  the  perception  of  the  exciting  fact,  and  that  our  feeling  of  the  same 
changes  as  they  occur  is  the  emotion.  (James,  1967,  p.  13) 

According  to  James,  the  bodily  manifestations  first  are  interposed  between  two 
mental  states.  Guskey  (1986a)  asserted  that  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  sequence  of  change  events  hypothesized  in  his  model  and  the  temporal 
relationship  between  emotion  and  behavioral  response  theorized  by  William 
James  and  Carl  Lange. 

Challenges  to  Guskey's  theory.  Cell  (1984)  took  exception  to  the  James- 
Lange  theory  citing  Dewey's  contention  that  emotions  have  an  object,  and  that  to 
have  an  emotion  one  must  in  some  way  look  at  the  object  of  the  emotion. 
Although  Cell  took  exception  to  the  James-Lange  theory,  he  did  not  necessarily 
find  fault  with  Guskey's  theory.  Cell  (1984)  contended  that  "all  learning  is  finally 
from  experience"  (p.  61)  and  that  the  basic  test  of  beliefs  is  whether  the 
experience  corresponds  to  what  was  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  existing  beliefs.  It 
would  seem  that  Cell's  contention  aligns  with  Guskey's  theory.  For  example,  if  a 
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teacher's  beliefs  about  classroom  practice  were  challenged  through  professional 
development,  if  the  teacher  agreed  to  preliminary  change  in  classroom  practice, 
and  if  the  teacher  experienced  no  positive  student  outcomes  as  the  result  of  the 
change  in  practice,  it  could  be  said  that  there  was  correspondence  between  the 
experience  and  the  existing  beliefs,  resulting  in  the  confirmation  of  the  existing 
beliefs  and,  most  likely,  the  classroom  practices  that  were  in  place  prior  to  the 
professional  development  training.  However,  if  the  preliminary  change  in 
practice  did  result  in  positive  student  outcomes,  the  existing  beliefs  about  the 
previous  practice  would  change  in  response  to  the  experience:  the  positive  student 
outcomes.  The  difference  between  current  teacher  change  models  and  the  one 
proposed  by  Guskey  converges  at  the  temporal  relationship  between  beliefs 
change  and  behavior  change—that  change  in  teachers'  beliefs  follows  change  in 
behavior.  Therefore,  two  key  factors  that  must  be  considered  to  effect  any 
meaningful  teacher  change  are  (a)  the  process  of  change  and  (b)  the  value  of 
teachers'  experience  and  expertise  to  the  change  process  (Guskey,  1986a). 

Tom  (1986)  criticized  Guskey's  theory  and  charged  that  it  was  grounded 
in  the  view  that  the  teacher  is  incapable  of  directing  his  or  her  own  professional 
development  in  that  "the  concept  of  teacher  implicit  in  Guskey's  model  is  an 
object  to  be  manipulated,  an  inert  recipient  of  new  and  improved  practices  and 
of  the  beliefs  necessary  to  support  the  continuation  of  these  practices"  (p.  14). 
Tom  challenged  Guskey's  analysis  of  the  change  process,  citing  two  problem 
areas  related  directly  to  the  proposed  theoretical  model.  Tom  (1986)  charged  that 
the  model  is  "rooted  in  a  non-reflective  view  of  the  teacher"  ( p.  12)  and,  as  such, 
purports  professional  development  to  be  something  done  to  teachers  with  ideas 
for  classroom  improvement  coming  from  outside  experts.  Tom  also  asserted  that 
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the  model  which  Guskey  criticizes-that  changed  teacher  attitudes  precede 
and  are  a  precondition  for  changed  classroom  practices  and  improved 
student  learning— has  rarely  been  attempted  and  in  reality  is  a  more 
adequate  description  of  the  staff  development  process  than  Guskey 
grants,  (p.  12) 

Tom  (1986)  advocated  for  an  alternative  to  Guskey's  model  that  is  grounded  in 
teachers  playing  a  major  role  in  their  own  professional  development  and  that 
attends  initially  to  teacher  beliefs  and  attitudes  rather  than  classroom  practices 
and  their  effects.  Tom's  model  engaged  teachers  in  a  reflective  process 
throughout  the  professional  development  experience. 

Guskey  (1986b,  1989)  countered  that  his  theoretical  model  was  a 
simplified,  but  accurate,  description  of  the  teacher  change  process.  Guskey 
(1986b)  rebutted  that  under  the  conditions  found  most  prevalent  in  schools,  his 
teacher  change  theory  is  valid;  that  is,  given  the  demanding  conditions  of 
classrooms,  teachers  tend  to  view  innovations  to  classroom  practices  strictly  in 
terms  of  their  own  classroom  and  students.  While  granting  that  teachers  should 
be  involved  in  professional  development  planning,  Guskey  (1989)  warned  that 
such  involvement  rarely  results  in  significant  change  in  teachers'  beliefs  and 
emphasized  that  instead  of  demeaning  the  role  and  importance  of  the  teacher,  his 
theoretical  model  "reflects  the  dynamics  of  the  change  process  as  it  typically 
takes  place  among  dedicated  individuals  working  in  a  very  demanding 
environment"  (p.  16). 

Influence  of  practice  change  on  beliefs.  Crandall  (1983)  and  his  colleagues 
examined  efforts  to  implement  61  irmovative  instructional  practices  in  146  school 
districts  across  the  nation.  Through  this  study  the  researchers  found  commitment 
to  the  new  practices  developing  after  teachers  were  actively  engaged  in  using  the 
new  instructional  strategies;  that  is, 
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with  clear  direct  leadership  from  building  and  central  office 
administrators,  training  by  a  credible  person  in  the  use  of  a  practice  that 
was  known  to  be  effective,  and  continued  support  and  assistance,  teachers 
tried  the  new  practice,  mastered  it,  saw  results  with  their  students,  and 
developed  a  strong  sense  of  ownership.  (Crandall,  1983,  p.  7) 

As  part  of  the  same  study,  for  which  Crandall  was  the  principal  investigator,  the 

researchers  conducted  case  studies  in  12  of  the  project  school  settings  and 

determined  that  changes  in  everyday  teacher  practices  "led  to  new  attitudes 

toward  the  innovation  and  skill  in  using  it;  later  changes  were  more  basic  (core 

attitudes,  basic  constructs)"  (Shive  &  Eiseman,  1982,  p.  251).  In  his  summary  of 

Crandall's  study,  FuUan  (1985)  supported  Guskey's  theory  citing  that  the 

researchers  found  changes  in  heMeis  followed  rather  than  preceded  changes  in 

teaching  behaviors. 

Influence  of  beliefs  and  program  change.  Jarmey,  Snell,  Beers,  and  Raynes 
(1995)  investigated  the  beliefs  of  26  classroom  teachers  about  integrating  students 
with  moderate  and  severe  disabilities  into  their  regular  education  classrooms  to 
examine  how  initial  beliefs  influenced  and  were  influenced  by  the  change  in 
programming.  The  teachers  were  prepared  for  the  change  through  in-service 
training  activities  and  consultation  with  special  education  teachers.  Data  were 
analyzed  to  identify  recurring  themes  illustrating  the  beliefs  about  the 
integration,  how  those  beliefs  changed,  and  factors  identified  by  teachers  as 
having  influenced  the  beliefs  changes  Qanney  et  al.,  1995).  Interpretation  of  the 
data  led  the  researchers  to  conclude  that  the  teachers'  "outlook  on  the  value  of 
integration  had  been  changed  as  a  result  of  taking  part  in  achieving  valued 
outcomes  for  students"  Qanney  et  al.,  1995,  p.l08). 

Positive  student  outcomes  and  change  in  beliefs.  Pennington  (1995) 
studied  eight  secondary  teachers  over  a  6-month  period  as  they  participated  in 
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professional  development  training  and  support  for  implementation  of  an 

innovative  practice.  Based  on  data  collected  from  teachers'  diary  entries, 

observations,  questionnaires,  and  notes  from  meetings,  Pennington  found  that 

teachers  identified  their  initial  success  w^ith  the  new  strategy  as  a  result  of  the 

students'  positive  reaction  and  good  performance.  That  is  to  say,  positive  student 

outcomes  prompted  a  change  in  beliefs  about  the  proposed  changes  in  practice. 

Initially  the  teachers  were  focused  on  uncontrollable  district  and  school  factors 

identified  as  impeding  the  implementation  of  the  new  procedures,  but  attitudes 

and  behaviors  of  both  the  student  and  the  teachers  shifted  the  focus  to  the 

potentials  of  the  changes  (Pennington,  1995).  Pennington  developed  a  cycle  of 

teacher  change  model  based  on  the  findings  of  her  study  and  Schon's  reflection- 

in  action  model  that  illustrated  how  teachers  receive,  process,  and  assimilate  new 

information  in  a  change  effort  and  posited. 

Only  that  input  which  is  accessible  (in  terms  of  physical  and  cognitive 
ability)  and  gets  past  the  teacher's  cognitive-affective  filter,  as  determined 
by  the  teacher's  cultural  and  personal  values,  can  enter  the  teacher  change 
cycle  and  become  intake  to  teaching  practice,  (p.  722) 

Permington's  work  paralleled  Guskey's  in  that  she  identified  teachers'  reflections 

about  student  outcomes  resulting  from  practice  change  as  a  key  component  to 

effect  sustained  change  in  teaching  practice. 

Correspondence  of  beliefs  and  training.  The  stamina  of  existing  teacher 

beliefs  prompted  Tillema  (1994)  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  changing  existing 

beliefs  about  teaching  practices  by  means  of  presenting  new  information  to 

achieve  change  in  existing  practice,  thus  testing  the  hypothesis  that  the 

effectiveness  of  training  is  dependent  on  the  correspondence  between  the 

teacher's  preexisting  beliefs  and  the  knowledge  that  the  training  is  intended  to 
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convey.  A  total  of  146  teachers  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  two  training 
designs:  (a)  a  concept-based  training  approach  that  focused  on  trainer-led 
instruction  and  concept  attainment  with  little  attention  to  the  existing  beliefs  of 
the  participants  and  (b)  an  experienced-based  approach  that  focused  on  sharing 
of  ideas,  self-reflection,  and  prior  beliefs  and  experiences.  One  finding  significant 
to  Guskey's  theory  was  that  of  the  inverse  relation  between  the  training  content 
and  the  participants'  beliefs;  that  is,  the  greater  the  difference  between  training 
content  and  the  participants'  beliefs,  the  less  learning  took  place  (Tillema,  1994). 
This  finding  lends  further  support  to  Guskey's  theory  that  professional 
development  training  alone  will  not  prompt  sustained  change  in  teaching 
practices. 

Professional  development  as  interactive  process.  Peterman  (1991) 
challenged  Guskey's  theory  and  asserted  that  more  recent  studies  revealed  that 
teachers  change  beliefs  throughout  the  process  of  professional  development  and 
not  necessarily  after  implementation.  The  flaw  in  Guskey's  study,  according  to 
Peterman,  is  the  failure  to  examine  the  thoughts  of  the  teachers  throughout  the 
change  process;  Guskey  conducted  a  pre-/posttest  comparison.  Peterman  (1991) 
examined  changes  in  one  teacher's  beliefs  throughout  a  staff  development  project 
via  a  longitudinal  case  study  conducted  over  a  9-month  period  and  concluded 
that  "changing  practice  and  changing  beliefs  occur  throughout  the  staff 
development  process  and  that  these  changes  represent  interactive  processes 
rather  than  causal  ones  as  suggested  by  Guskey  and  Fullan"  (p.  14).  In  further 
support  of  her  conclusions,  Peterman  (1991)  suggested  that  the  beliefs  of  the 
subject  of  her  study  changed  "because  she  trusted  the  new  evidence  with  which 
she  was  consistently  confronted  in  her  readings,  discussions,  and  experiences" 
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(p.  13).  Peterman's  argument  with  Guskey's  theory  focused  on  her  contention 
that  the  beliefs  change  occurs  in  the  process  of  the  professional  development 
training  and  not  after  implementation.  However,  Guskey  focused  on  the  impact 
of  positive  student  outcomes  on  change  in  beliefs  prompting  sustained  change  in 
practice.  If  one  were  to  include  experiences  as  part  of  the  evidence  that  prompted 
a  change  in  the  teacher's  beliefs,  which  in  this  case  were  the  responses  of  the 
students  to  the  teacher's  changing  practices,  one  could  contend  that  Peterman's 
findings  are  more  in  line  with  Guskey's  theory  than  not.  Guskey  contended  that 
positive  student  outcomes  prompted  by  preliminary  change  in  teaching  practices 
are  keys  to  change  in  beliefs,  which  is  essential  for  sustained  change  in  behavior. 
Therefore,  the  argument  could  be  made  that  whether  the  positive  student 
outcomes  are  experienced  after  a  professional  development  training  is  concluded 
or  while  the  training  is  in  process  may  not  be  relevant  to  the  discussion  of  the 
power  of  the  outcomes  in  the  beliefs  change  equation.  Although  admittedly  (by 
Guskey  himself)  simplified,  Guskey's  theory  addresses  the  need  to  focus  on  the 
temporal  order  of  the  key  components  in  the  teacher  change  process-staff 
development  ->  change  in  teaching  practices  ->  positive  student  outcomes  -> 
change  in  beliefs  ->  sustained  change  in  teaching  practices-in  order  to  effect 
sustained  change  in  teachers'  practices.  Guskey  asserted  that  for  experienced 
teachers  professional  development  training  alone  (absent  positive  student 
outcomes)  is  unlikely  to  result  in  change  in  beliefs  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
induce  sustained  change  in  practice. 
New  Paradigms  in  Professional  Development 

FuUan  (1995)  warned  that  due  to  a  lack  of  theoretical  base  and  coherent 
focus,  professional  development  for  teachers  has  a  poor  track  record  in  that 
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[professional  development]  becomes  the  workshop,  or  possibly  the 
ongoing  series  of  professional  development  sessions.  In  either  case,  it  fails 
to  have  sustained  cumulative  impact.  At  best  it  serves  to  support  the 
implementation  of  specific  innovations,  but  it  lacks  any  integrity  with  the 
day-to-day  life  of  teachers.  Professional  development  becomes  reified  as 
episodic  events  that  occur  as  an  appendage  outside  the  normal  workday, 
(p.  253) 

For  skills  learned  through  professional  development  to  become  fully  integrated 
into  teaching,  FuUan  (1995)  asserted  that  three  integrated  components  must  be 
addressed:  (a)  moral  purpose  and  professional  development,  (b)  the  culture  of 
the  school  and  professional  development,  and  (c)  linking  preservice  and 
inservice  teacher  education.  On  the  other  hand,  Richardson  (1992)  proposed  that, 
based  upon  extensive  research  on  why  teachers  change  practice,  new  staff 
development  models  have  emerged  as  a  constructivist  and  empowering  process 
focusing  on  specific  content.  Critical  components  include  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  explore  existing  beliefs,  to  discuss  existing  and  proposed  practices,  to 
function  as  partners  in  the  staff  development  process,  to  be  recognized  for  their 
expertise,  and  to  observe  and  practice  the  new  strategies  being  considered.  In  a 
similar  vein,  Gallegos  (1994)  argued  that  because  the  process  of  transitioning 
from  existing  beliefs  is  arduous  and  often  distressing,  professional  development 
participants  must  have  the  opportunity  to  internalize,  question,  integrate,  and 
test  proposed  strategies  that  conflict  with  previously  held  beliefs. 

Combs  (1988)  called  for  a  shift  in  focus  from  methods  to  people  to  effect 
successful  and  meaningful  educational  reform  because  the  beliefs  of  the  educators 
and  those  who  lead  the  decision  making  must  be  changed  to  effect  sustained 
change  in  teaching  behaviors.  He  warned  that  "no  matter  how  promising  a 
strategy  for  reform,  if  it  is  not  incorporated  into  teachers'  personal  beliefs 
systems,  it  will  be  unlikely  to  affect  behavior  in  the  desired  direction"  (p.  39). 
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Bolster  (1983),  too,  identified  the  schism  perceived  by  practicing  teachers 
between  research  and  everyday  classroom  practice  to  be  an  issue  when  sustained 
change  in  teacher  beliefs  regarding  proposed  changes  in  classroom  practice  is 
sought.  He  warned  that  the  beliefs  that  most  frequently  guide  a  teacher's 
classroom  practices  are  those  consistent  with  practices  that  the  teacher  identifies 
as  what  "works"  in  the  classroom,  and  these  beliefs  tend  to  be  highly  resistant  to 
change  (Bolster,  1983).  Bolster  contended  that  the  very  beliefs  that  guide  teaching 
practices  are  the  generalized  results  of  teachers'  reflections  on  classroom  events. 
Therefore,  in  a  reflexive  action,  the  teacher  acts  on  intent,  observes  the  reaction  of 
the  students  to  that  action,  and  acts  purposefully  again.  Similarly,  Lortie  (1975) 
admonished, 

[Professional  development]  in  American  public  schools  rarely  rises  above 
a  superficial  level;  it  seems  to  consist  primarily  of  occasional  short 
"workshops,"  faculty  meetings,  and  infrequent  visits  to  the  classroom  by 

central  office  supervisors  If  school  systems  are  to  play  a  significant 

part  in  increasing  the  adaptability  of  teachers,  [professional  development] 
will  have  to  receive  considerably  more  cultivation,  (p.  234) 

Change  Theory  and  Professional  Development  Theory 

Because  professional  development  is  the  most  common  vehicle  to  promote 
change  in  beliefs  and  practices  of  experienced  teachers,  it  follows  that 
professional  development  theory  is  rooted  in  the  foundations  of  change  theory. 
Richardson  (1996)  adduced  that  "beliefs  are  important  concepts  in  understanding 
teachers'  thought  processes,  classroom  practices,  change,  and  learning  to  teach" 
(p.  102). 

Several  teacher  development  researchers  have  addressed  the  various  adult 
learning  theories  that  relate  to  teacher  development  (cf..  Burden,  1996; 
Huberman,  1995;  Smylie,  1995;  Sprinthall,  Reiman,  &  Thies-Sprinthall,  1996).  For 
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example,  it  is  well  established  that  teachers  typically  move  through  a  number  of 
stages  in  their  teaching  careers.  Therefore,  Burden  (1996)  focused  on  the  ages  and 
stages  works  of  adult-development  theorists.  Similarly,  Huberman  (1995) 
identified  the  "phase  and  stage"  model  as  critical,  contending  that  teachers'  goals 
and  challenges  at  any  particular  point  in  their  career  cycle  will  mediate  their 
reaching  out  for  information  (i.e.,  professional  development).  Smylie  (1995) 
contended  that  "most  theories  of  adult  learning  describe  a  relationship  between 
learners  and  their  environments"  (p.  97)  and  identified  the  most  germane  to 
include  social  learning  theory,  incidental  learning  theory,  and  organizational 
socialization  theory.  Based  upon  his  analysis,  Smylie  teased  out  specific 
conditions  that  promote  teacher  learning: 

1.  Opportunities  for  ongoing  collective  learning  among  individuals  with 
differing  knowledge  and  experiences. 

2.  Opportimities  for  open  exchange,  examination  of  beliefs,  and  critical 
reflection  through  collaborative  group  work. 

3.  Opportvmities  for  the  collective  learning  and  exchange  to  be  conducted 
among  individuals  with  similar  position  or  status. 

4.  Opportunities  for  autonomy  and  choice  in  work  roles  and  tasks. 
Sprinthall  et  al.  (1996)  conducted  a  thorough  review  and  analysis  of  major 

theories  relevant  to  the  teacher  as  an  adult  learner.  Constructs  investigated 
included  (a)  age  and  phase,  (b)  stages  of  concern,  (c)  career  development  cycle, 
(d)  career  ladders  and  merit,  (e)  information  processing,  (f)  cognitive- 
developmental,  (g)  gender,  and  (h)  stage  and  behavior.  Encouraged  by  their 
findings  that  indicated  a  healthy  move  toward  meaningful  theoretical 
propositions  of  the  teacher  as  an  adult  learner,  Sprinthall  et  al.  lauded  the  current 
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professional  development  practices  emerging  from  the  current  point  of 
innovation  in  the  field. 

Richardson  (1996)  elucidated  the  foundational  relationship  of  teacher 
beliefs  to  teacher  learning:  "The  beliefs  that  practicing  teachers  hold  about 
subject  matter,  learning,  and  teaching  influence  the  way  they  approach  staff 
development,  what  they  will  learn  from  it,  and  how  they  change"  (p.  105). 
Therefore,  while  theory  relevant  to  teacher  change  guided  this  study,  I  also 
considered  secondary  theoretical  constructs  identified  by  Smylie  as  related  to 
adult  learning.  In  addition,  I  remained  alert  for  conditions  identified  by 
professional  development  theory  and  research  (viz.,  Smylie,  Richardson, 
Gallegos,  and  Sprinthall  et  al.)  as  optimal  for  promoting  adult  learning. 
Moreover,  I  integrated  those  optimal  conditions  into  the  Transdisciplinary 
professional  development  project  I  presented  to  the  four  teachers  under  study  in 
this  research.  Chapter  3  details  a  complete  discussion  of  the  methodology  of  this 
study.  A  description  of  that  professional  development  model  follows. 

Professional  Development  for  SEP  Teachers 

Recent  research  literature  on  educating  students  with  SED  is  replete  with 
discussions  of  necessary  teaching  skills  (e.g..  Bullock,  Ellis,  &  Wilson,  1994; 
Kauffman  &  Wong,  1991),  calls  for  change  in  programming  (e.g.,  Knitzer, 
Steinberg,  &  Fleisch,  1990;  Cessna,  Adams,  Borock,  Neel,  &  Swize,  1993),  and  the 
need  for  systemic  reform  in  the  field  (e.g.,  Kauffman,  1997;  Osher,  Osher,  & 
Smith,  1994).  Much  of  this  call  for  change  is  grounded  in  the  data  regarding  the 
failure  of  current  educational  programming  to  meet  the  complex  needs  of 
students  with  SED  (see  Chesapeake  Institute,  1994;  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1994;  Valdes,  Williamson,  &  Wagner,  1990).  Rosenberg,  Wilson, 
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Malheady,  and  Sindelar  (1997)  advanced  the  call  for  change  based  upon  the 

findings  of  recent  national  reports  that 

have  continued  to  document  the  critical  needs  of  students  with  behavioral 
problems  and  how  the  collective  "we"  in  the  educational  and  service 
system  arenas  have  failed  to  adequately  address  these  needs. . . .  Clearly, 
how  best  to  educate  students  with  behavior  problems  continues  to  be  a 
critical  concern,  (p.  407) 

Reform  efforts  in  the  field  of  educating  students  with  SED  must  include 

effective  professional  development  efforts  for  SED  teachers.  Nichols  (1992) 

elucidated  the  challenges  faced  by  many  SED  teachers. 

[SED]  teachers  are  not  lazy,  but  we  are  often  tired.  All  day  teaching  the 
same  children,  perhaps  for  years,  consumes  a  lot  of  materials,  and  some 
[SED]  teachers  must  plan  for  students  from  first  through  sixth  grades 
daily.  Their  cry  in  the  faculty  room,  at  inservices  and  conferences  is,  "Does 
it  have  anything  in  it  I  can  use?"  By  use,  they  mean  opening  up  a  manual, 
read  the  directions,  copy  the  worksheet  or  gather  some  materials,  and 
have  a  lesson  set  to  go.  Rather  than  deplore  this  behavior,  we  need  to 
think  creatively  about  it.  What  can  we  package  this  way  that  will  travel 
the  farthest  toward  our  goal  of  improving  academic  and  behavioral 
instruction  for  [SED]  children  and  teenagers?  (p.  10) 

Nichols  (1992)  warned,  "We  cannot  say  enough  in  a  one-day  workshop  to  help 

teachers  out  substantially"  and  stressed  that  "as  we  deal  with  the  call  for  new 

kinds  of  service  delivery  to  the  students  in  our  care,  we  must  consider  new 

means  of  service  delivery  to  their  teachers,  too"  (p.  11).  Therefore,  the  proposed 

study  of  the  role  of  beliefs  in  effecting  change  in  SED  teachers'  classroom 

practices  in  the  context  of  a  theory-based  professional  development  project  is 

most  timely.  A  discussion  of  the  research  literature  relevant  to  current  practices 

in  SED  classrooms  and  the  need  for  change  in  practices  follows. 

Typical  Teaching  Practices  in  SED  Classrooms 

The  work  of  providing  effective  educational  services  to  students  with  SED 

provides  fertile  ground  for  the  study  of  effecting  change  in  teacher  practices  and 
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the  relationship  of  teacher  beliefs  change.  The  publication  of  a  national  study  of 

public  school  programs  for  students  with  SED  highlighted  the  need  for  attention 

to  curriculum.  In  this  study,  Knitzer  et  al.  (1990)  found  that  the  prevailing 

national  picture  about  curriculum  in  SED  programs  was  a  "curriculum  of 

control"  (p.  25).  Knitzer  and  her  colleagues  also  found  that  teachers  and  students 

defined  their  curriculum  as  their  behavior  management  system.  They  observed 

students  with  SED  working  in  isolation  on  worksheets  and  in  workbooks.  They 

noted  very  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  instructional  materials  and 

approaches  in  regular  classrooms  and  those  in  the  special  classes  for  students 

with  SED.  Based  upon  their  interviews  and  classroom  observations,  Knitzer  et  al. 

(1990)  reported  that 

the  curriculum  emphasis  is  often  on  behavioral  management  first, 
learning,  if  at  all,  second.  Central  to  many  of  the  classrooms  we  visited 
was  a  great  concern  for  a  behavioral  point  system.  Yet,  often  these  seemed 
largely  designated  to  help  maintain  silence  in  the  classroom,  not  to  teach 
children  how  better  to  manage  their  anger,  sadness  or  impulse,  (p.  34) 

Why  is  a  curriculum  of  control  so  prevalent  in  SED  classrooms?  Nichols 

(1992)  posited  that  this  issue  is  complex  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  beliefs  of 

society  regarding  the  relationships  between  children  and  adults.  It  has  become 

an  issue  of  what  educators,  parents,  and  the  general  public  deem  as  the  "job"  of 

teaching  students  with  SED.  This  issue  is  further  complicated  by  society's 

overwhelming  lack  of  tolerance  for  undesirable  behaviors,  an  intolerance  that  has 

pervaded  cultures  throughout  history  (see  Rhodes,  1977).  As  a  result  of  their 

findings,  Knitzer  et  al.  (1990)  came  to  the  following  conclusion: 

Curriculum  and  behavior  management,  most  often  in  the  form  of  behavior 
modification,  have  become  merged.  A  quiet  class  is  highly  regarded  by 
school  officials  and  parents  and  little  more  is  required.  Of  course,  no 
learning  can  take  place  in  a  classroom  that  lacks  order  and  discipline.  But 
teachers  in  the  [SED]  classrooms  that  we  observed  too  often  have 
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forgotten  that  classroom  order  is  a  means  to  an  educationally  sound 
environment  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  This  merging  of  curriculum  and 
behavior  management  into  what  we  call  the  curriculum  of  control  has 
many  negative  educational  consequences,  (p.  148) 

The  findings  of  Knitzer  et  al.  (1990)  are  substantiated  further.  All  Systems 
Failure:  An  Examination  of  the  Results  of  Neglecting  the  Needs  of  Children  with  Serious 
Emotional  Disturbance,  a  report  released  by  the  National  Mental  Health 
Association  (Koyanagi  &  Gaines,  1993),  cited  an  overemphasis  on  behavioral 
control  as  interfering  with  the  learning  of  students  with  SED.  The  Chesapeake 
Institute  (1994)  warned  that  too  often,  when  students  demonstrate  behavioral 
problems  and  academic  failure,  "intervention  is  often  limited  to  external  control, 
with  little  attention  given  to  internal  development  of  self-control,  self- 
management,  self-advocacy,  and  conflict  resolution  skills"  (p.  8). 

Twelve  leaders  in  the  field  of  educating  students  with  SED  (see  Cook  et 

al,  1991)  collaborated  to  conduct  an  examination,  based  upon  current  data,  of 

several  major  problems  facing  educational  programming  for  students  with  SED. 

They  identified  problems  such  as  students  with  SED  being  served  in  restrictive 

settings,  experiencing  academic  failure,  and  dropping  out  of  school  at  a  rate 

significantly  higher  than  any  other  special  education  category  and  admonished 

that  "classroom  programs  for  children  and  youth  with  [SED]  have  often  been 

described  as  limited  in  appropriateness  and  variety  of  approaches  to  instruction 

and  classroom  management"  (p.  300). 

Too  often,  teachers  fail  to  use  effective  classroom  strategies.  Wehby,  Symons, 

Canale,  and  Go  (1998)  found. 

The  professional  literature  is  replete  with  documented,  empirically 
validated  teaching  strategies  designed  to  improve  the  academic  and  social 
outcomes  for  students  with  [SED]; . . .  however,  the  literature  also  has 
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documented  that  these  effective  practices  are  not  observed  routinely  in 
special  education  settings,  (p.  51) 

These  findings  were  substantiated  by  Scheuermann  and  Evans  (1997)  who 

averred  that  both  survey  and  direct  observation  suggested  that  empirically 

supported  interventiorxs  rarely  are  used  in  SED  classrooms  and,  therefore, 

a  large  number  of  programs  for  students  with  [SED]  fail  to  provide 
appropriate,  relevant  curriculum;  productive,  dynamic  instruction;  and 
effective,  instructional  behavior  management  interventions.  At  the  same 
time,  many  of  these  programs  use  dubious  approaches  that  are  ineffective 
at  best,  dangerous  at  worst,  and  may  even  exacerbate  the  very  problems 
they  are  designed  to  control,  (p.  19) 

Webber  and  Scheuermann  (1997)  identified  ineffective  educational  programming 

as  one  of  the  barriers  blocking  professional  efforts  toward  successfully  meeting 

the  needs  of  students  with  SED.  They  specifically  cited  curriculum  in  SED 

classrooms  that  (a)  differs  little  from  the  regular  education  classrooms,  (b)  fails  to 

address  functional  relevant  curricular  areas,  (c)  contributes  to  students  dropping 

out,  (d)  fails  to  address  the  students'  emotional  disabilities,  and  (e)  is  absent  an 

instructional  approach  to  programming.  Additionally,  Webber  and  Scheuermann 

warned  of  [SED]  students  "falling  victim  to  unproven  interventions  . . .  fad  cures 

and  controversial  treatments"  and  that 

in  attempting  to  expedite  change  in  their  students'  behavior,  teachers 
sometimes  resort  to  techniques  that,  at  best,  produce  immediate,  short- 
term  effects  (as  in  the  case  of  certain  punitive  interventions)  but  with  great 
harm  to  the  student's  emotional  development  and  with  no  lasting 
improvement  in  behavior,  (p.  173) 

Gunter  and  Denny  (1998)  cited  the  clear  documentation  of  academic  skills 
deficits  prevalent  among  most  students  with  SED,  yet  found  "research  indicates 
that  effective  instructional  strategies  may  not  be  employed  commonly  in 
classrooms  for  students  with  [SED]"  and,  therefore,  called  for  "the  adoption  of 
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more  effective  instructional  procedures  ...  as  a  component  necessary  toward  the 
improvement  of  outcomes  for  students  with  SED"  (p.  46). 
A  Call  for  Change  in  SEP  Teaching  Practices 

At  a  time  when  local,  state,  and  national  focus  on  improving  educational 
outcomes  for  all  students  is  intensified  and,  subsequently,  teacher  practices  are 
more  closely  scrutinized,  SED  teachers  often  find  themselves  tired.  They  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  multiple  and  complex  needs  of  their  students  and 
imtnspired  by  societal  and  systemic  intolerance  of  their  students'  behaviors  and 
the  evaluation  of  their  efforts  reduced  to  a  measure  of  the  "quietness"  of  their 
classrooms.  Understandably  then,  SED  teachers  often  embrace  short-term,  quick 
fix  methodologies  that  are  not  grounded  in  empirically  documented  effective 
teaching  practices.  Unfortunately,  the  implementation  of  these  ineffective 
teaching  practices  contributes  to  dismal  outcomes  for  their  students.  In  a  call  for 
advocacy  for  students  with  SED,  Smith  (1997)  summarized  the  state  of  the  field 
as  follows: 

When  we  look  at  the  data  we  see  a  field  serving  far  fewer  students  than 
one  would  expect ...  a  classification  system  still  driven  by  the  need  to 
control  numbers  rather  than  serving  students  ...  a  general  education 
structure  that  is  concerned  about  being  limited  in  the  use  of  aversive 
consequences  . . .  programs  apparently  dominated  by  a  need  to  control 
student  behavior  rather  than  teaching  replacement  behaviors  . . .  and  data 
being  reported  on  the  results  of  our  efforts  that  bother  us  regarding  the 
futures  of  these  students  after  leaving  our  programs,  (pp.  97-98) 

The  failure  of  typical  teaching  practices  in  SED  classrooms.  Analyses  of 

the  outcome  statistics  for  students  with  SED  paint  a  discouraging  picture  for 

both  the  students  and  the  state  of  the  field.  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  to  Congress 

on  the  Implementation  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (U.S. 

Department  of  Education,  1994)  revealed  that  students  with  SED  (a)  earn  a  lower 
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grade  point  average  (1.7)  in  comparison  to  other  students  with  disabilities  (2.0) 
and  to  all  students  (2.6),  (b)  drop  out  at  a  significantly  higher  rate  than  that  for 
other  students  with  disabilities  and  for  all  students,  and  (c)  attend  post- 
secondary  school  at  a  significantly  lower  rate  than  other  students,  both  those 
with  disabilities  and  those  without. 

The  national  data  reviewed  by  the  Chesapeake  Institute  (1994)  indicated 
the  magnitude  of  the  needs  of  students  with  SED  and,  therefore,  warrants 
reiteration  herein  as  follows: 

1.  Academic  Outcomes-Students  with  SED  have  lower  grades,  fail  more 
courses,  more  frequently  fail  minimum  competency  exams,  and  are  retained 
more  than  any  other  group  of  students  with  disabilities. 

2.  Graduation  Rates-Only  42%  of  students  with  SED  graduate  from  high 
school  compared  to  50%  of  all  students  with  disabilities  and  76%  of  those  in  the 
general  population  of  similar  age. 

3.  School  Placement— Students  with  SED  more  often  are  placed  outside  their 
home  school— 18%  versus  6%  of  students  without  disabilities— and  are  less  likely 
to  be  educated  in  regular  classroom. 

4.  School  Absenteeism— Students  with  SED  miss  more  days  of  school  per  year 
than  students  in  any  other  disability  category. 

5.  Dropout  Rates-The  dropout  rate  for  students  with  SED  is  48%  in  grades  9 
through  12  in  comparison  to  30%  of  all  other  student  with  disabilities  and  24%  of 
all  high  school  students. 

6.  Encounters  with  Juvenile  Justice- While  6%  of  all  students  and  9%  of 
students  with  disabilities  are  arrested  at  least  once  before  exiting  school,  the  rate 
increases  to  20%  for  students  with  SED.  Within  5  years  of  exiting  school,  58%  of 
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students  with  SED  are  arrested  compared  to  30%  of  all  students  with  disabilities. 
The  arrest  rate  for  students  with  SED  who  drop  out  is  even  more  alarming  in  that 
73%  are  arrested  within  5  years. 

7.  Identification  Rates-Students  with  SED  are  identified  at  varying  rates 
across  racial,  cultural,  gender,  and  socioeconomic  status.  African- American 
students  are  represented  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  the  school  population  while 
Hispanic-Americans  and  Asian- Americans  are  under-represented.  Students  from 
low  socioeconomic  backgrounds  seem  to  be  over-represented  while  female 
students  are  often  under-represented. 

Based  upon  an  analysis  of  all  data  collected,  the  Chesapeake  Institute 
concluded  that 

compared  to  all  students  with  disabilities:  (1)  students  with  SED  are  more 
likely  to  be  placed  in  restrictive  settings  and  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of 
school;  (2)  their  families  are  more  likely  to  be  blamed  for  the  student's 
disability  and  are  more  likely  to  make  tremendous  financial  sacrifices  to 
secure  services  for  their  children;  and  (3)  their  teacher  and  aides  are  more 
likely  to  seek  reassignment  or  leave  their  positions,  (p.  3) 

and  further  warned  that 

effectively  serving  and  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and  youth  with 
serious  emotional  disturbance  (SED)  and  their  families  is  a  national 
concern.  The  necessity  of  addressing  the  needs  of  these  children  and 
youth  has  become  increasingly  apparent.  Failure  to  do  so  threatens  the 
success  of  the  nation's  educational  objectives  (e.g.,  GOALS  2000)  and 
limits  life-long  opportunities  for  many  individuals,  (p.  1) 

Educational  aims  for  students  with  SED.  One  might  ask,  then,  what  is  the 

aim  of  effective  education  for  children  with  SED?  Certainly,  the  guiding 

principles  for  educating  all  students  provides  the  framework  for  the  education  of 

students  with  SED.  According  to  Ross,  Bondy,  and  Kyle  (1993),  the  job  of 

teachers  is  to  empower  students  to  be  eager  successful  learners  who  can  be 

productive  and  contributing  members  of  society.  In  a  similar  vein,  Goodlad 
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(1984)  appealed  for  a  move  away  from  goals  and  objectives  for  separate  subject 
fields  to  guidiiTg  frameworks  for  curriculum  planning  and  teaching  that  include 
the  following:  (a)  functional  skills  to  facilitate  effective  participation  in  society 
such  as  applying  math  concepts,  utilizing  information  sources,  effective  writing 
and  communication  skills;  (b)  basic  thinking  skills  such  as  problem  solving, 
decision  making,  and  logic;  (c)  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  value  of 
diversity  and  of  the  norms  and  values  of  one's  own  cultural  group;  (d)  skills  of 
moral  conduct  such  as  making  choices  and  controlling  personal  behavior;  (e) 
skills  of  emotional  well-being  such  as  coping  skills,  ability  to  engage  in 
constructive  criticism,  and  realistic  acceptance  of  self  and  others;  and  (f)  skills  of 
self-realization  to  include  self-confidence,  realistic  assessment  of  one's  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  the  ability  to  develop  and  follow  a  personal 
philosophy  of  life.  Skrtic  (1991)  predicted  that  successful  schools  of  the  21" 
century  will  graduate  empowered  students  by  preparing  them  to  be 
collaborative  problem-solvers  capable  of  reflective  discourse  and  possessing  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  The  National  Agenda  for  SED  targeted  the  rights  of 
students  with  SED  to  coordinated  initiatives  that  contribute  to  the  academic, 
social,  and  emotional  development  through  "engaging,  challenging,  energized, 
and  imaginative  teaching  rather  than  'watered  down'  curricula"  and  emphasized 
that  they  have  the  rights  to  the  same  educational  quality  and  goals  as  do  all 
students  (Osher  et  al.,  1994,  p.  8). 

The  stance  taken  by  these  educators /researchers  is  echoed  currently  by 
legislators,  leaders  in  education,  and  business  community  representatives.  In  a 
proposal  for  nationwide  educational  standards,  the  National  Educational  Goals 
Panel  (1993)  maintained  that  "under  our  present  system,  few  students  face 
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intellectual  challenges,  are  asked  to  exercise  reasoning  skills,  or  are  empowered 
to  be  problem-solvers"  (p.  10).  Florida's  Blueprint  2000  is  a  legislated  mandate  for 
school  improvement  and  education  accovmtability  that  charges  the  state's  school 
systems  with  a  total  redesign  of  the  curriculum  and  the  learning  environment. 
This  legislation  specifies  student  goals  and  standards  that  promote  creative 
thinking,  problem  solving,  and  decision-making  skills;  self-esteem,  social/ 
personal,  and  self-management  abilities;  effective  communication  skills;  and  the 
ability  to  work  cooperatively  to  completion  of  projects  or  activities  (Florida 
Department  of  Education,  1994).  Florida's  emphasis  on  broad  content  themes, 
problem-solving  skills,  and  active  student  participation  in  the  education  process 
are  areas  identified  by  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 
as  necessary  for  effective  student  education  (Curry  &  Temple,  1992).  As  a  result 
of  their  examination  of  skills  necessary  for  students  to  enter  the  work  force,  the 
Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Necessary  Skills  (SCANS)  identified  five 
competencies  that  "span  the  chasm  between  school  and  the  workplace"  (SCANS, 
1992,  p.  xv).  These  competencies  include  skills  such  as  working  with  others 
successfully,  creative  thinking,  decision  making,  problem  solving,  self- 
management,  sociability,  responsibility,  and  self-esteem. 

Strategies  for  change.  The  Chesapeake  Institute  (1994)  advised  that 
"significantly  improving  results  for  children  and  youth  with  SED  requires  a 
vision  of  transformed  service  systems,  reoriented  professional  attitudes,  and  an 
emphasis  on  positive  outcomes"  (p.  4).  Cook  et  al.  (1991)  called  for  changes  in 
practice,  pohcy,  research,  and  professional  development  to  include  wide 
adoption  of  best  practices  in  teaching  students  with  SED  and  improved  and 
expanded  inservice  training  emphasizing  best  practice.  "To  be  sure,  research  is 
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needed  to  address  critical  questions  in  many  areas  of  practice,  but  current 
practices  would  be  dramatically  improved  were  the  strategies  and  programs 
known  to  be  successful  implemented  with  fidelity"  (Cook  et  al.,  1991,  p.  301). 
Kutash  and  Rivera  (1996)  advanced  that  the  school  reform  movement  and 
parallel  reform  movements  in  other  systems  offer  opportunity  to  improve 
outcomes  for  children  and  youth  with  SED  through  the  identification  of 
exemplary  models  and  efforts,  a  need  suggested  by  research  findings  that  service 
for  students  with  SED  "have  been  inadequate  and  have  resulted  in  poor 
outcomes"  (p.  1).  Guetzloe  (1993)  reminded  us  that  a  call  for  change  in 
educational  practice  is  not  based  always  upon  finding  fault  with  current  practice 
but  can  emerge  as  a  need  due  to  social  and  political  change  and  can  emanate 
from  a  genuine  interest  in  growth  and  continuous  improvement.  Guetzloe 
further  explained. 

In  our  field,  we  are  always  hungry  for  greater  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  needs  of  the  children  with  whom  we  work  as  well  as  for  ways  that  we 
can  help  them  to  become  all  that  they  can  be. . . .  If  there  are  better  ways  to 
reach  our  children—replicable  models~we  need  to  incorporate  those  in  our 
school  programs,  (p.  305) 

For  SED  teachers  to  shift  from  a  strict  reliance  on  a  "curriculum  of 
control"  toward  embracing  more  meaningful  educational  aims  for  their  students 
that  align  with  educational  aims  for  all  students,  SED  teachers  may  find 
strategies  such  as  curriculum  integration,  cooperative  learning,  and  professional 
collaboration  as  means  to  that  end.  Beane  (1990)  admitted  that  much  of  the  initial 
interest  in  cooperative  learning  strategies  was  based  upon  resulting  academic 
achievement  gains  but  urged  educators  to  focus  on  cooperative  learning 
strategies  as  a  vehicle  in  the  promotion  of  democracy,  dignity,  and  diversity. 
Shulman  (1990)  pointed  to  the  curriculum  as  a  mear\s  for  teachers  to  adapt. 
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invent,  and  transform  learning  grounded  in  everyday  classroom  life.  Hobbs 
(1975)  emphasized  the  need  for  interdisciplinary  collaboration  in  the  education 
of  students  with  disabilities  and  those  at  risk. 

In  today's  schools,  which  are  evolving  into  the  schools  of  tomorrow,  the 
first  step  in  providing  an  effective  education  for  students  with  SED  is  a  move 
away  from  a  curriculum  of  control.  Morse  (1994)  empathized  with  those  who 
accept  the  often  overwhelming  job  of  teaching  children  with  SED  and  found  that, 
in  an  effort  to  gain  the  control  in  the  classroom  necessary  to  teach,  SED  teachers 
often  use  the  "short  term  fix"  of  immediate  control  as  the  end  point  rather  than  a 
stage  in  the  teaching  process.  He  recommended  a  move  from  a  curriculum  of 
control  to  a  curriculum  of  caring  offered  through  a  classroom  envirorm^ent  that 
reflects  a  caring  culture  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  whole  child.  According  to 
Morse  (1994),  caring  is  "a  powerful  force  dominating  the  long  term  impact  adults 
can  have  on  children"  (p.  135).  Rhodes  (1992)  called  for  the  use  of  an  integrated 
and  thematic  instruction  approach  that  will  empower  students  and  will 
transform  them  in  their  total  life  space,  not  merely  inform  them. 

Professional  development:  An  answer  to  the  call  for  change.  In  his  call  for 
advocacy  for  students  with  SED,  Smith  (1997)  proposed  that  each  state  plan  must 
not  only  specify  a  process  to  assure  program  appropriateness  but  also  include  in 
its  plan  for  Comprehensive  System  of  Personnel  Development  (CSPD),  strategies 
for  all  staff  working  with  student  with  SED  to  learn  skills  necessary  to  implement 
appropriate  program  components  for  their  students. 

The  Chesapeake  Institute  report  (1994)  identified  necessary  student 
outcomes  to  include  "improved  grades,  enhanced  learning,  higher  graduation 
rates,  increased  equity,  and  successful  transition  to  adult  roles"  (p.  6)  and  set 
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seven  targets  of  the  national  agenda,  two  of  which  address  not  only  expanding 

positive  learning  opportimities  and  results  but  also  ongoing  enhancement  of 

knowledge  for  those  who  work  with  students  with  SED  toward  the  improvement 

of  outcomes  for  students  with  SED. 

Improving  outcomes  for  students  with  SED  will  require  new  skills, 
approaches,  and  collaborations  among  all  who  work  with  these  children 
and  youth  . . .  ongoing  support  and  professional  development  of  teachers 
and  other  service  providers  [will]:  (1)  increase  their  capacity  to  teach  and 
work  effectively,  (2)  reduce  their  sense  of  isolation,  and  (3)  enhance  their 
commitment  to  meeting  the  needs  of  students  with  SED. . .  [through] . . . 
ongoing  field-based  training  and  consultation."  (Chesapeake  Institute, 
1994,  p. 13) 

A  Model  for  Change:  Transdisciplinary  Integrated  Education  Model  for  SED 
Programs 

The  use  of  integrated  curricular  approaches,  cooperative  learning 
strategies,  and  professional  collaboration  is  clearly  supported  by  educational 
research  and  has  been  advocated  by  leaders  in  education  for  several  decades. 
These  teaching  methods  embrace  fully  the  goals  of  the  education  accountability 
and  school  improvement  movement.  Most  importantly,  these  are  educational 
approaches  that  would  support  teachers  in  providing  students  with  SED  with 
the  knowledge,  skills,  and  experiences  necessary  to  become  eager,  successful, 
lifelong  learners  and  contributing  members  of  society. 

Multiple  complex  needs  of  students  with  SED.  The  need  for  an 
educational  model  for  students  with  SED  that  incorporates  an  integrated 
curricular  approach,  cooperative  learning  strategies,  and  professional 
collaboration  was  prompted  by  a  concern  that,  although  the  students  in  SED 
classrooms  exhibited  multiple  needs  (e.g.,  language  impairments,  neurological 
disorders,  learning  disabilities),  very  few  were  receiving  services  that  addressed 
those  needs.  This  concern  about  the  complex  needs  of  these  students  was 
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validated  when,  through  a  random  review  of  the  records  for  80  elementary 
students  served  in  SED  classes  in  the  school  district  in  which  this  study  was 
conducted,  evidence  was  uncovered  that  81%  of  those  students  had  needs 
documented  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  specific  learning  disabilities 
(SLD),  sensory  motor  problems,  speech /language  deficits,  and  attention  deficits 
(ADHD,  ADD).  These  findings  are  not  imusual.  The  concurrence  of  neurological 
disorders,  learning  disabilities,  attention  deficits,  and  speech /language/ 
communication  disorders  with  emotional  and  behavioral  disorders  is  well 
documented  in  the  research  literature  (e.g.,  Warr-Leeper,  Wright,  &  Mack,  1994; 
Weiner,  1985;  Wilgosh  &  Paitich,  1982;  Zinkus  &  Gottlieb,  1983).  The  occurrence 
of  multiple  problems  in  this  population  could  be  considered  the  norm  because 
65%  of  children  with  behavioral  disorders  have  concomitant  disabilities  (Offord, 
Boyle,  &  Racine,  1991).  Prizant  et  al.  (1990)  reported  that  "recent  research  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  communication  disorders, 
emotional  disorders,  and  behavioral  disorders  in  children  and  adolescents"  (p. 
179).  Based  upon  their  comprehensive  review  of  the  hterature.  Baker  and 
Cantwell  (1987)  asserted  that  "the  literature  strongly  suggests  that  children  with 
delays  or  disorders  of  development  in  speech  or  language  are  'at  risk'  for  both 
psychiatric  and  learning  disorders"  (p.  546).  According  to  Parham  (1987), 
children  with  neuro-motor  dysfunctions  may  exhibit  behaviors  (e.g.,  tantrums, 
no  fear  of  danger,  noncompliance,  overt  activity,  and  fearfulness  and  reluctance 
to  engage  in  normal  play  activities)  that  are  often  tagged  as  indicators  of  an 
emotional  or  behavioral  disorder. 

Effectivelv  addressing  the  needs  of  SED  students  through  TIEM.  Thp 
recognition  that  the  multiple  and  complex  needs  of  students  with  SED  can  be 
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met  most  effectively  through  an  integrated  curricular  approach  appUed 
collaboratively  among  the  professionals  who  provide  services  to  the  students 
prompted  me  to  develop  the  SED  Transdisciplinary  Integrated  Education  Model 
(TIEM).  This  model  is  groimded  in  the  establishment  of  a  transdisciplinary  team 
of  those  educators  responsible  for  direct  services,  including  but  not  limited  to 
occupational  therapy  and  speech /language  therapy,  to  the  SED  students.  The 
trarisdisciplinary  approach  adopted  for  TIEM  was  developed  by  Campbell  (1987) 
and  includes  cross-training,  co-planning,  and  co-evaluating  among  team 
members.  The  TIEM  design  supports  an  integrated  curricular  approach  to 
address  the  total  educational  needs  of  the  student  throughout  the  school  day  and 
includes  extensive  professional  collaboration  and  co-teaching  among  the  team 
members.  This  model,  then,  is  most  appropriate  for  educators  working  not  only 
to  meet  the  multiple  and  complex  educational  needs  but  also  to  mitigate  the 
disturbed  and  disturbing  behaviors  of  students  with  SED.  I,  therefore,  invited 
four  elementary  SED  teachers  to  adopt  the  TIEM  model  through  participation  in 
a  year  long  professional  development  project  that  also  would  serve  as  the  context 
for  this  study.  An  explanation  of  the  TIEM  model  and  its  development  through  a 
pilot  project  are  detailed  below. 

In  the  5  years  preceding  the  project  year,  two  educational  consultants  and 
I  piloted  the  TIEM  model  in  several  classrooms  in  one  school.  The 
Transdisciplinary  model  involves  ongoing  field-based  professional  development 
and  consultation  designed  to  implement  effective  teaching  practices  consistently 
primarily  through  (a)  blurring  the  lines  between  educational  disciplines,  thus 
allowing  multiple  and  integrated  strategies  to  be  implemented  by  all  educators 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  services  throughout  the  shidents'  day  and  (b) 
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expanding  the  repertoires  of  the  educators  toward  more  effectively  meeting  the 
multiple  needs  of  their  students. 

The  main  stages  of  implementation  of  the  Transdisciplinary  model  (see 
Appendix  A)  include  transdisciplinary  case  conferencing;  cross-training;  and  co- 
planning,  co-teaching,  and  co-evaluating.  For  example,  during  the 
transdisciplinary  teaming  stage  in  the  pilot  project,  all  members  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  team  (the  SED  teachers,  the  speech /language  pathologist 
[SLP],  and  the  occupational  therapist  [OT])  met  for  a  case  conference  on  a 
particular  student  of  concern  whom  they  all  served.  Team  members  committed 
to  weekly  meetings  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time  and  place.  At  case  conferences, 
each  team  member  presented  information  regarding  the  target  student's  lEP 
goals/ objectives,  present  level  of  performance,  strengths  and  needs,  and  other 
information  deemed  relevant  to  the  process.  The  team  members  described  the 
student's  present  levels  of  functioning  including  academic,  behavioral, 
social /personal,  emotional,  communications,  and  neurological.  Team  members 
also  discussed  the  student's  history  including  information  relevant  to  the 
teaching  team  such  as  referring  behaviors,  psychiatric  treatment  and /or 
hospitalizations,  mental  health  services,  medication(s),  school  attendance,  and 
social  history. 

It  was  during  these  initial  case  conferences  that  the  SED  teachers  were 
introduced  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  student  could  be 
related  to  neurological  problems,  language  deficits,  communications  disorders, 
and/ or  learning  disabilities  in  addition  to  emotional  problems.  As  the  case 
conferences  continued  during  the  initial  weeks  of  teaming,  cross-training  sessions 
were  scheduled  when  appropriate.  The  need  arose  naturally.  For  example,  after 
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hearing  the  OT  explain  during  a  number  of  case  conferences  that  some  student 
behaviors  may  be  attributed  to  sensory  integration,  proprioceptive  issues  (e.g., 
motor  planning,  activity  level),  or  vestibular  issues  (e.g.,  balance,  posture,  eye 
movement),  it  became  obvious  to  the  team  members  that  they  required  a  cross- 
training  session  conducted  by  the  OT  so  that  they  could  learn  about  these  issues 
and  appropriate  interventions.  At  that  point  in  the  professional  development 
project,  the  OT  conducted  a  training  session  to  teach  the  other  team  members  about 
the  effects  of  neurologic  problems  on  their  students'  school  performance  and 
strategies  they  could  use  with  the  students  to  address  those  problems  throughout 
the  school  day.  While  the  lines  between  the  disciplines  were  blurred  through  the 
cross-training  (e.g.,  SED  teachers  began  to  implement  OT  strategies  in  their 
classrooms),  each  team  member  maintained  the  responsibility  for  his  or  her 
discipline  and  implemented  strategies  from  the  other  disciplines  only  after  training 
from  and  under  the  direction  of  the  educator  primarily  responsible  for  that  area. 
Team  members  also  integrated  strategies  from  other  disciplines  in  their  instruction. 
As  the  case  conferences  continued,  opportimities  arose  for  each  member  of  the 
team  to  conduct  a  cross-training  session.  This  cross-training  facilitated  the  team 
members'  ability  to  identify  collaboratively  a  few  integrated  strategies  that  would 
be  implemented  with  the  target  student.  Analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  strategies 
adopted /implemented  and  modifications  determined  appropriate  were  scheduled 
for  subsequent  case  conferences. 

During  the  case  conferencing/ cross-training  stage  of  the  model,  the  team 
members  other  than  the  SED  teachers  begin  to  deliver  their  instruction  in  the  SED 
classroom  rather  than  through  the  pull-out  delivery  model  they  typically  used.  This 
delivery  model  allows  team  members  (in  appropriate  combinations)  to  co-deliver 
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services  to  students.  For  example,  in  the  pilot  project  the  three  SED  teachers 
divided  their  18  students  into  two  equal  groups.  The  SED  program  was  housed  in 
two  adjoining  classrooms  of  equal  size,  so  each  group  of  students  was  assigned  to 
one  of  the  classrooms.  The  OT  and  the  SLP  each  scheduled  themselves  to  deliver 
instruction  to  the  SED  students  2  days  a  week  from  10:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.  At  10:00 
a.m.  when  they  came  to  the  SED  classrooms,  the  OT  teamed  with  one  SED  teacher 
to  work  together  with  one  group  of  students  while  the  SLP  teamed  with  another 
SED  teacher  to  work  with  the  other  group  of  students.  At  10:30  a.m.  the  teaching 
teams  switched  groups  and  worked  with  those  students  until  11:00  a.m.  This  phase 
of  the  model  moved  the  cross-training  to  the  demonstration  and  practice  level. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  providing  all  of  the  students'  curricular  needs  (e.g., 
academics,  social/ personal,  communication,  sensory,  behavioral,  processing) 
through  this  Transdisciplinary  model  as  follows:  (a)  All  of  the  students  receive  and 
benefit  from  the  services,  including  students  who  have  not  been  found  formally 
eligible  for  services  such  as  speech /language  and  occupational  therapy;  (b)  the 
usual  practice  of  students  being  sent  from  the  pull-out  programs  for  inappropriate 
behaviors  is  avoided  as  the  SED  teachers  are  present  to  address  behavior  problems 
that  may  arise;  and  (c)  the  specialists  (e.g.,  OT,  SLP,  SLD  teacher)  can  serve  more 
students  in  less  time  because  teaming  with  the  SED  teacher  allows  for  larger 
therapy  groups  than  the  pull-out  model  allows.  At  this  stage  in  the  professional 
development  project,  the  co-instruction  often  is  more  parallel  (i.e.,  side  by  side) 
teaching  than  co-teaching.  This  parallel  work,  however,  provides  not  only  the 
opportunity  for  application  and  analysis  of  the  strategies  recommended  through 
cross-training  but  also  for  true  transdisciplinary  teaching  to  develop. 
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As  the  case  conferencing  and  cross-training  sessions  are  completed  and  the 
co-teaching  developed,  the  team  then  moves  to  the  stage  of  co-planning  and  co- 
implementing  instruction.  At  this  point,  all  team  members  participate  equally  in 
planning  all  parts  of  the  instructional  day.  In  the  pilot  project,  the  team  adopted  a 
context  of  theme  as  a  framework  for  their  initial  attempt  at  co-planning.  Whenever 
appropriate,  strategies  for  the  various  disciplines  were  integrated  in  each  team 
member's  instruction.  In  order  to  allow  for  full  integration  of  curriculum  and 
strategies,  the  SED  teachers  redesigned  the  daily  instructional  schedule.  They 
eliminated  almost  all  of  the  periods  of  the  instructional  day  dedicated  to 
independent  seatwork  and,  instead,  set  aside  large  blocks  of  time  for  curricular 
integration  and  cooperative  learning  facilitated  through  professional  collaboration. 
The  teachers  recognized  the  need  to  move  away  from  a  curriculum  of  control 
toward  providing  their  students  with  opportunities  for  independent  and 
cooperative  problem  solving,  self-management,  and  effective  communication. 
There  were  noticeable  changes  in  the  ways  that  the  team  planned  as  well  as  in  the 
ways  they  interacted  with  their  students.  For  example,  previous  to  the 
implementation  of  the  model,  the  teachers  had  "Circle  Time"  scheduled  twice  a 
week  during  which  time  students  were  encouraged  to  discuss  their  problems  and 
feelings.  When  two  students  were  in  conflict  during  the  school  day,  the  SED 
teachers  typically  intervened,  informed  the  students  of  their  inappropriate 
behaviors,  and  applied  appropriate  consequences  with  no  discussion  of  problem- 
solving  techniques.  Under  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  Circle  Time  was  deleted 
from  the  weekly  schedule,  and  the  SED  teachers  more  often  stepped  back  and 
allowed  the  students  to  work  out  the  problem  themselves.  If  the  students  did  not 
make  the  choice  to  self-resolve,  the  teaching  team  would  engage  all  of  the  students 
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in  a  problem  solving  activity  grounded  in  the  presenting  problem.  The  teachers 
reduced  their  level  of  control  and  introduced  student  empowerment.  The 
Transdisciplinary  team  members  modeled  and  promoted  caring  and  supportive 
behaviors  in  all  problem-solving  and  other  instructional  activities. 

Reported  benefits  of  TIEM.  As  the  pilot  team  continued  to  implement  the 
model,  they  were  able  to  use  their  meeting  time  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Eventually  they  were  able  to  plan  all  team  members'  instruction  for  the  entire  week 
during  a  1-1/2  hour  meeting.  Not  only  had  the  co-planning  and  the  co-evaluating 
evolved,  the  teaching  also  had  evolved  from  parallel  teaching  to  true  co-teaching. 
Outsiders  observing  the  co-teaching  were  often  hard  pressed  to  differentiate 
between  the  specialist  and  the  SED  teacher,  as  their  roles  were  blended. 

The  members  of  the  pilot  team  attributed  a  number  of  benefits  for  both  the 
students  and  themselves  to  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  The  team  members 
reported  higher  energy  levels  and  greater  enthusiasm  for  their  work.  They  found 
sharing  the  responsibilities  and  problem  solving  with  other  professionals  was 
beneficial.  The  SED  teachers  attributed  this  new-found  energy  and  enthusiasm 
not  only  to  the  professional  collaboration  but  also  to  their  shift  away  from  a 
curriculum  of  control.  The  SED  teachers  reported  that  they  initially  had  been  a 
bit  reluctant  to  change  the  classroom  "formula"  that  had  worked  for  a  number  of 
years  but  foimd  that  with  the  information  they  learned  from  other  team  members 
about  the  needs  of  their  students  they  "had  to  make  the  change." 

The  team  members  also  noted  student  benefits.  The  students  increased 
their  time  on  task,  seemed  more  interested  in  learning  activities,  and  mastered 
higher  level  concepts  that  in  the  past.  Students  began  requesting  homework.  A 
few  parents  reported  that  for  the  first  time  their  children  discussed  with  them 
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what  they  were  learning  in  school.  One  student  reported  to  his  teachers  that 
when  he  shared  with  his  father  a  fact  that  he  had  learned  about  the  early  settlers, 
the  father  declared  it  untrue  and,  unfortunately,  an  argument  ensued.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  altercation,  the  teachers  confirmed  with  the  student  that  he, 
indeed,  was  correct  about  the  information  and  noted  that,  "sometimes,  you  have 
to  interpret  'what  works'  in  different  ways"  (R.  McElhiney,  personal 
communication.  May  25, 1995).  Both  the  teachers  and  the  parents  noted  that 
students  were  cormecting  the  information  learned  with  real  life  events.  One 
parent  wrote  a  letter  to  the  school  district  administration  reporting  that  for  the 
first  time  in  his  school  experiences  her  fifth-grade  son  actually  enjoyed  and 
looked  forward  to  going  to  school. 

The  number  of  times  that  students  were  sent  to  time  out  was  reduced 
significantly,  and  the  reduction  of  minutes  students  spent  in  sit  out  was  notable. 
The  appeal  of  the  content  of  the  integrated  instruction  and  the  lure  of  working 
with  classmates  in  cooperative  groups  were  so  seductive  that  students  who  were 
removed  from  their  group  for  inappropriate  behaviors  required  less  time  than  in 
the  past  to  regain  control  and  return  appropriately  to  the  learning  activity.  In 
their  cooperative  groups  students  began  to  take  responsibility  for  problem 
solving  among  the  group  members.  Teachers  noticed  students  engaging  in  age- 
appropriate  social  interactions  with  classmates.  For  example,  the  teachers 
observed  two  of  their  students  making  plans  for  play  dates  and  sleep-overs.  This 
was  particularly  striking  to  the  teachers  who  reported  that  these  two  students 
had  been  "mortal  enemies"  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  model.  To  understand 
the  significance  of  these  reports,  one  must  recognize  that  the  students  typically 
served  in  this  SED  program  often  demonstrated  disconnected  isolated  behaviors 
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and  performed  significantly  below  their  grade  levels  and  often  below  their 
ability  levels.  They  had  few  friends,  if  any,  and  failed  to  engage  in  social/ 
personal  interactions  appropriate  for  their  age.  Quite  understandably,  they  were 
angry,  frustrated,  and  distrustful.  Many  students  were  on  medication  or  multiple 
medications  and  had  occasional  psychiatric  hospitalization.  Most  were  from 
imstable  family  environments  where  the  caretakers  changed  often  (e.g.,  mother, 
then  grandmother,  then  father,  etc.).  Some  were  in  foster  homes  or  therapeutic 
foster  homes,  and  those  placements  changed  frequently  throughout  the  school 
year.  Unfortunately,  this  profile  is  typical  of  most  students  served  in  SED 
programs  in  the  school  district  where  I  conducted  this  research. 

The  three  SED  teachers  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  pilot  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  model  had  worked  together  for  7  years.  All  three  teachers  were 
certified  to  teach  students  with  SED.  One  teacher  had  been  the  first  SED  teacher 
hired  in  the  school  district  and  had  been  in  his  current  position  for  18  years  at  the 
time  the  project  was  introduced.  This  team  of  teachers  had  developed  and 
established  an  SED  program  noted  for  its  "success"~success  being  defined  as  a 
quiet  classroom  where  caring  teachers  worked  with  a  range  of  15  to  18  students 
in  grades  3  through  5.  The  teachers  provided  academic  instruction  either  one-on- 
one  and/ or  in  small  groups  with  minimal  disruption  to  the  functioning  of  the 
elementary  school  where  the  unit  was  housed. 

TIEM  as  a  professional  development  context  for  the  studv  of  change  in 
teacher  practice.  The  success  of  the  pilot  Transdisciplinary  program  allowed  me 
along  with  two  educational  consultants.  Dr.  Solomon  and  Dr.  Chase,  to  refine  the 
professional  development  process.  The  TIEM  project  included  strategies  deemed 
essential  by  current  professional  development  research  to  effect  targeted  change 
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in  teacher  practice,  change  that  is  substantial  and  sustained.  We  designed  the 
training  to  be  relevant  to  the  teachers'  needs,  convenient  to  their  schedules,  and 
respectful  of  their  existing  beliefs  and  their  professional  expertise.  The  weekly 
training  sessioris  were  conducted  in  the  participants'  school,  thus  providing 
opportunity  for  (a)  immediate  implementation  and  practice,  (b)  recognition  of 
results,  and  (c)  analysis  of  and  feedback  on  effectiveness.  The  team  members 
volunteered  to  participate.  There  was  no  apparent  external  pressure  for 
participation.  The  participants  were  paid  at  the  hourly  rate  for  professional 
development  per  contractual  agreement  between  the  school  district  and  the 
district  teachers'  union.  The  educational  consultants  and  I  facilitated  the  team 
meetings  and  guided  the  participants  through  the  steps  deemed  most 
appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the  training.  Throughout  the  professional 
development  program,  we  encouraged  participants  to  tell  us  if  and  when  the 
process  was  not  relevant  to  their  needs.  The  team  members  cooperatively  set  the 
agenda  for  each  meeting  based  on  the  outcome  of  the  previous  meeting  and  the 
team  goals.  Each  team  member  was  identified  as  the  expert  in  his  or  her 
particular  field  and,  as  such,  was  asked  to  take  the  lead  and  to  provide  the  cross- 
training  in  that  area.  The  team  members  were  able  to  implement  immediately 
strategies  learned  through  the  cross- training.  Much  of  the  initial  strategy 
implementation  was  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  lead  member 
and  took  place  in  the  teachers'  classrooms  with  their  own  students.  We  provided 
team  members  with  relevant  literature  and  lists  of  empirically  proven  best 
practices  for  consideration.  Also,  team  members  took  an  active  role  in 
determining  their  needs.  For  example,  during  the  pilot  project  the  SED  teaching 
team  realized  that  as  they  withdrew  from  a  curriculum  of  control,  they  would 
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need  to  teach  their  students  how  to  work  together  and  to  problem  solve.  They, 
therefore,  requested  information  on  cooperative  learning.  Because  none  of  the 
team  members  was  knowledgeable  in  that  area,  we  brought  in  another  teacher 
from  the  district  to  teach  them  cooperative  learning  strategies.  The  TIEM 
professional  development  approach  also  addressed  the  need  for  teachers  to 
recognize  the  relevance  of  the  information  presented,  to  see  immediate  results, 
and  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  the  strategies.  These  needs  were  addressed  by 
providing  the  training  in  the  context  of  the  team  members'  classrooms.  Thus,  the 
training  was  grounded  directly  in  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  their  students. 
For  example,  instead  of  grounding  the  training  in  the  context  of  sample  cases,  the 
cases  that  the  team  members  discussed  were  of  their  own  students.  Weekly 
professional  development  meetings  allowed  for  immediate  analysis  and 
feedback  regarding  strategies  implemented  during  the  prior  week  or  weeks. 
Immediate  feedback  and  analysis  were  made  possible,  too,  because  all  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  team  members-the  content  experts-worked  at  the  same 
school  and  frequently  interacted  throughout  the  day. 

Given  the  refinement  of  the  TIEM  professional  development  process,  we 
then  offered  to  implement  the  Transdisciplinary  model  in  other  SED  classrooms 
through  an  ongoing  professional  development  project.  The  SED  teachers,  school- 
based  specialists,  and  the  principal  from  Orange  Grove  Elementary  School 
volunteered  to  participate  not  only  in  the  professional  development  project  but 
also  my  dissertation  study.  Therefore,  I  conducted  this  study  in  the  context  of  a 
year  long  professional  development  project  designed  to  present  the  TIEM 
approach  for  possible  implementation  in  an  SED  elementary  school  program.  In 
doing  so,  I  investigated  why  four  SED  teachers  made  decisions  regarding  change 
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in  their  classroom  practices  and  explored  the  role  of  the  teachers'  beliefs  in  those 
decisions.  Initial  participants  in  the  project  included  four  SED  teachers,  a  teacher 
aide,  an  OT,  an  SLP,  an  SLD  teacher,  and  an  art  therapist,  all  of  whom 
constituted  the  transdisciplinary  team.  I  served  not  only  as  the  researcher  but 
also  as  the  primary  facilitator  of  the  professional  development  project.  The  two 
educational  consultants  who  were  primary  participants  in  the  development  of 
the  HEM  approach  did  some  data  collection  and  facilitation.  For  my  research 
methodology,  I  blended  Yin's  (1994)  case  study  framework  with  Spradley's 
(1980)  participant  observer  ethnographic  data  collection  and  analysis  methods 
and  with  methods  similar  to  those  employed  by  Cambone  (1994)  in  his 
investigation,  as  participant  observer,  of  the  thinking  and  action  of  an  SED 
teacher. 

According  to  Yin  (1994),  review  of  the  most  relevant  literature  on  the  topic  of 
interest  prepared  the  researcher  to  determine  the  research  questions  and 
strategies  most  significant  to  the  topic  under  study.  Researchers  who  study 
teacher  change  in  practice  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  the  change  process  call  for 
further  study.  In  particular,  the  call  for  change  in  SED  programming  practices 
provides  fertile  ground  for  such  investigation.  Therefore,  I  conducted  an 
investigation  of  teachers'  decisions  about  classroom  practice  in  the  context  of  a 
professional  development  project  designed  to  promote  change  in  practice.  I  also 
examined  the  role  beliefs  play.  I  conducted  this  study  in  the  context  of  a 
professional  development  model  piloted  for  5  years  in  a  similar  SED  classroom. 
In  the  following  chapter  I  detail  the  methodology  adopted  to  implement  the 
study. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

The  power  of  teacher  beliefs  in  the  behavior  change  process  is  well 
documented  in  the  research  literature  and  warrants  further  investigation. 
Because  this  study  was  an  investigation  of  why  teachers  change,  classroom 
practice,  I  employed  qualitative  methodologies.  Qualitative  methodology  is 
appropriate  in  this  case  in  that  "qualitative  social  research  investigates  human 
phenomena  that  do  not  lend  themselves  ...  to  quantitative  methods" 
(Carspecken,  1996,  p.  3).  According  to  Kirk  and  Miller  (1986),  qualitative  research 
involves  "sustained  interaction  with  the  people  being  studied  in  their  own 
language,  and  on  their  own  turf  (p.  12).  The  features  of  my  research  match  the 
following  five  features  of  qualitative  research  identified  by  Bogdan  and  Biklen 
(1992):  (a)  the  direct  source  of  data  is  a  natural  setting  with  the  researcher  as  the 
key  data  collection  instrument;  (b)  the  study  is  descriptive;  (c)  the  primary 
concern  is  with  process  rather  than  outcomes  or  products;  (d)  the  data  tend  to  be 
analyzed  inductively;  and  (e)  the  essential  concern  is  meaning. 

I  designed  a  multiple-case  study  that  followed  Yin's  (1994)  guiding  factors 
as  the  most  appropriate  strategy  to  explore  the  process  by  which  change  in 
teacher  practices  takes  place.  The  goal  of  my  research  was  to  explore  why 
teachers'  practices  changed  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  the  change  process  in  the 
context  of  a  professional  development  project.  I  considered  relevant  theoretical 
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propositions  regarding  beliefs  in  an  effort  to  identify  an  appropriate  theoretical 
template  against  which  to  generalize  the  results  of  the  study  (Yin,  1994).  I 
adopted  techniques  to  gather  data  that  included  participant  observation, 
structured  interviewing,  questiormaires,  and  unobtrusive  data  collection 
methods.  I  collected  and  analyzed  data  throughout  the  study— during  the 
fieldwork,  after  the  termination  of  the  fieldwork,  and  during  the  final  phase  of 
writing  the  dissertation. 

I  address  the  technical  rigor  of  this  study  in  this  chapter,  which  is 
organized  into  four  sections:  research  questions,  rationale  for  use  of  case  study 
strategy,  research  procedures,  and  methodological  issues.  I  present  the  primary 
research  questions  in  the  first  section.  In  the  second  section  I  present  the  rationale 
for  the  use  of  case  study  strategy  for  this  research  effort  through  a  discussion  of 
concerns  about  case  study  and  the  appropriateness  of  case  study  strategy  to 
explore  why  SED  teachers  make  decisions  about  classroom  practices.  Next,  I 
present  research  procedures  including  design  procedures,  procedures  for 
selection  of  participants,  data  collection  procedures,  data  treatment  procedures, 
and  the  role  of  theory  in  case  study.  I  examine  validity,  reliability,  ethical  issues, 
and  issues  specific  to  the  qualifications  and  biases  of  the  researcher  in  the  final 
section  on  methodology. 

Description  of  the  Research  Questions 

Teachers'  beliefs  affect  their  classroom  practices,  yet  rarely  are  these 
beliefs  considered  seriously  when  change  in  practice  is  desired.  Numerous 
theories  exist  regarding  the  influence  of  beliefs  on  change.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  role  of  beliefs  in  effecting  change  in  SED  teachers' 
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classroom  practices,  I  posed  a  number  of  questions.  The  following  primary 
research  questions  guiding  the  data  collection  throughout  this  study: 

1.  Did  the  Transdisciplinary  Project,  a  program  designed  to  change  SED 
teachers'  classroom  practices,  create  the  changes  it  was  designed  to 
promote? 

2.  If  change  did  occur,  what  accounted  for  that  change? 

3.  If  change  did  not  occur,  why  not? 

4.  Did  teachers'  beliefs  support  or  hamper  change  in  classroom 
practice? 

Rationale  for  the  Use  of  Case  Study 
Yin  (1992)  defined  case  study  as  empirical  inquiry  that  investigates  a 
contemporary  phenomenon  within  a  real-life  context  and  is  used  when  the 
boundaries  between  phenomenon  and  context  are  blurred.  We  use  case-study 
methods  when  multiple  sources  of  evidence  are  available.  Yin  (1994)  contended 
that  case  study  is  an  appropriate  research  method.  Case  study  is  most 
appropriate  when  a  researcher  wants  to  answer  a  how  or  why  question,  when 
the  researcher  has  no  control  over  behavioral  events,  and  when  the  researcher  is 
studying  contemporary  events. 
Concerns  About  Case  Study  Strategy 

Researchers  express  three  concerns  about  case  study  research:  lack  of 
rigor,  inability  to  generalize,  and  time.  Researcher  bias  or  equivocal  evidence  can 
threaten  rigor.  The  researcher  may  find  the  time  necessary  to  be  unwieldy  not 
only  for  the  collection  of  a  complete  corpus  of  data  but  also  for  analysis  of  data 
and  development  of  the  report  of  findings.  Also,  understanding  the  issue  of 
scientific  generalization  requires  a  concept  different  than  in  quantitative  research 
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in  that  case  studies  are  generalizable  to  theoretical  propositions,  not  to 
populations. 

The  Appropriateness  of  Case  Study  Strategy 

I  determined  that  case  study  strategy  was  warranted  for  this  study.  First,  I 
explored  why  teachers  made  decisions  about  classroom  practices.  Second, 
although  I  presented  a  teaching  strategy  model  to  the  teachers,  1  could  not 
control  how  the  teacher'  might  response  to  the  model.  Third,  I  conducted  the 
research  in  the  context  of  the  teachers'  own  classrooms  and  studied 
contemporary  events. 

I  addressed  Yin's  concern  for  rigor  by  building  several  data-collection 
opportunities  into  my  research  plan.  I  studied  multiple  data  sources  and  stayed 
in  the  field  for  2  years.  I  kept  my  biases  in  check  through  joumaling  and 
bracketing.  I  grounded  my  study  in  relevant  research  literature  and  two  change 
theories.  These  two  theories  guided  my  development  of  the  research  questions 
and  the  data  collection  protocol.  Generalizing  the  findings  of  the  study  against 
an  applicable  theoretical  template,  what  Yin  calls  analytical  generalization, 
allowed  me  to  place  my  findings  in  a  theoretical  context. 

I  determined  that  the  strategies  I  adopted  for  data  collection  and  the 
demands  of  multiple-case  study  were  manageable  and  realistic,  given  my  access 
to  the  field  and  my  time  committed  to  the  study.  This  multiple-case  study  of  four 
teachers  was  also  feasible  for  me  as  a  student  researcher  because  the  teachers 
were  co-located  in  the  same  school  program  and,  thus,  allowed  for  thorough  yet 
manageable  data  collection. 
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Research  Procedures 

A  definitive  need  for  the  use  of  case  shady  arises  from  the  desire  to 
understand  complex  social  phenomena  (Yin,  1994).  Therefore,  the  use  of  case 
study  strategy  to  explore  the  practice  change  decisions  of  four  SED  teachers  in 
the  context  of  a  professional  development  project  is  most  applicable. 
Procedures  for  Design  of  the  Case  Study 

The  great  strength  of  the  case  study  methods  is  that  they  allow  researchers 
"to  deal  with  a  full  variety  of  evidence—documents,  artifacts,  interviews,  and 
observations"  (Yin ,  1994,  p.  8).  Case  study  inquiry  effectively  addresses  a 
technically  distinctive  situation.  It  relies  on  multiple  sources  of  data  and  is 
guided  by  relevant  theory  (Yin,  1994). 

I  conducted  this  study  in  a  public  elementary  school  program  for  students 
with  SED,  usually  spending  2  days  a  week  in  the  classrooms  for  an  8-month 
period  during  the  initial  project  period.  I  returned  to  the  field  for  follow-up  data 
collection  on  two  occasions.  I  studied  multiple  sources  of  data  and  through 
triangulation  tested  whether  findings  drawn  from  one  data  source  matched 
findings  from  all  other  sources.  For  example,  when  I  matched  findings  from 
teacher  meetings,  teacher  interviews,  and  other  participant  interviews,  I  found 
that  all  three  sources  supported  that  change  had  occurred.  When  I  matched  these 
findings  against  observation  data,  I  found  discrepancy.  Like  Cambone  (1991, 
1994)  I  gathered  data  from  multiple  sources  through  a  variety  of  collection 
methods  including  (a)  audiotapes  of  teacher  meetings,  professional  development 
training  sessions,  and  interviews;  (b)  videotapes  of  classroom  procedures;  (c) 
inventories  and  guided  interviews  of  teachers  and  support  staff;  (d)  field  notes 
from  classroom  observations;  and  (e)  planning  and  recording  documents  review 
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as  well  as  other  artifacts  deemed  relevant.  I  draw  on  all  data  sources  to  write  a 
rich  and  thick  description  of  four  teachers'  work,  beliefs,  decisions,  and 
respor^ses  to  change  initiative  and  to  generalize  appropriately  against  the 
guiding  theories. 

Qualitative  studies  in  general,  and  case  study  in  particular,  are 
appropriate  strategies  when  we  want  to  answer  some  how  and  why  questions 
(Yin,  1994).  This  investigation  of  teachers'  beliefs  and  the  effects  of  those  beliefs 
on  change  in  practice  actually  was  a  study  of  the  teachers'  points  of  view:  how 
they  make  sense  of  or  construct  their  jobs  of  teaching  and  why  they  make  choices 
about  practice.  Thus,  a  qualitative  approach  that  uses  inductive  analysis  of  data 
to  provide  a  detailed  accotmt  of  teachers  beliefs  and  behaviors  (i.e.,  classroom 
practices)  (Sherman  &  Webb,  1990)  and  that  relates  these  data  to  theoretical 
proposition  (Yin,  1994)  was  warranted. 
Procedures  for  Selection  of  the  Participants 

To  gain  a  full  and  rich  picture  of  why  teachers  make  teaching  decisions,  I 
designed  an  in-depth  case  study  of  four  teachers.  Yin  (1994)  proposed  that 
completeness  is  necessary  when  conducting  case  study.  Case  study  is  complete 
when  the  researcher  established  case  boimdaries,  exhausted  relevant  data 
sources,  identified  key  variables  (coding  categories),  verified  variables  through 
triangulation,  saturated  variable  categories,  and  organized  variables  through  an 
explanatory  taxonomy  (see  Chapter  7). 

When  designing  the  research  protocol,  I  was  careful  to  address 
completeness  of  case.  I  predicted  that  my  extensive  time  in  the  field  as 
participant-observer  and  my  multiple  data  collection  procedures  would  provide 
ample  opportimity  not  only  to  give  explicit  attention  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
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case  but  also  to  meet  Yin's  call  for  exhaustive  data  collection  efforts.  I  predicted 
that  I  could  complete  my  work  in  one  school  year.  Although  incorrect,  1  had 
opportunity  to  re-enter  the  field  for  two  posttreatment  data  collections  and,  thus, 
complete  the  study.  (See  Appendix  F  for  the  data  collection  plan.  Appendix  H  for 
a  summary  of  data  sources,  and  Appendix  I  for  the  data  collection  timeline). 

Gaining  entry  to  the  site.  Since  1993,  two  educational  consultants  and  I 
have  facilitated  the  implementation  of  the  TIEM  professional  development 
project  in  various  sites  throughout  the  school  district  in  which  the  study  was 
conducted.  This  project  was  supported  by  a  consortium  partnership  among  the 
university  and  two  school  districts  and  by  a  year-long  university  personnel 
development  grant.  The  school  district  administration  reported  interest  in 
adopting  the  TIEM  model  for  the  district's  SED  programs  and  other  special 
needs  programs.  The  district  director  of  exceptional  student  education  and 
student  services,  the  education  consultants  to  the  TIEM  project,  the  principal  of 
the  targeted  school,  and  the  teaching  team  in  the  targeted  SED  program  that 
volunteered  for  the  project  submitted  letters  of  permission  and  support  for  the 
research. 

I  informed  the  teaching  team  of  my  desire  to  study  their  classrooms 
throughout  the  school  year.  I  told  them  that  I  would  be  "studying  how  and  why 
they  make  decisions  about  classroom  practices." 

Description  of  the  setting.  To  provide  a  contextualized  perspective  on  the 
study,  I  collected  collateral  data  by  participant  interviewing  and  reviewing 
school  district  documents.  I  studied  the  district  programs  for  students  with  SED, 
the  school  where  the  targeted  team  worked,  the  school-based  SED  program,  and 
the  members  of  the  teaching  team.  I  collected  demographic  data  for  the  county. 
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the  school  district,  and  the  school.  I  interviewed  the  principal  and  teachers  about 
the  school,  the  SED  program,  their  philosophies  of  educating  students  with  SED, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  teaching  practices. 

Description  of  the  participants.  The  primary  subjects  of  the  study  were 
four  teachers  in  a  public  elementary  school  program  for  students  with  SED. 
Secondary  participants  were  the  school's  art  therapist,  OT,  SLP,  SLD  teacher,  and 
teacher  aide,  who,  with  the  four  SED  teachers,  completed  the  teaching  team  that 
participated  in  the  TIEM  professional  development  project.  The  tertiary 
participants  included  the  school  principal,  the  two  educational  consultants  who 
provided  direct  training  to  the  team  members  and  assisted  me  in  facilitating  the 
team  meetings  and  collecting  data,  and  myself  who  served  as  both  the  primary 
facilitator  of  the  professional  development  project  and  the  primary  researcher. 
The  students  with  SED  were  not  subjects  of  the  study.  However,  because  data 
collection  involved  videotaping  in  the  classroom  and  students  appeared  on  the 
tapes,  I  sought  informed  consent  from  the  students'  parents  or  guardians.  I 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  university  Institutional  Review  Board  the  required 
human  subjects  research  proposal,  the  informed  consent  forms  (see  Appendix  B), 
and  sample  interview  questions  (see  Appendix  C).  I  secured  informed  consent  to 
conduct  research  from  all  participants. 
Procedures  for  Collection  of  the  Data 

Following  Cambone's  lead  I  blended  case  study  methods  with  such 
ethnographic  methods  as  participant  observation,  interview,  videotaping, 
audiotaping,  inventory,  and  other  unobtrusive  methods  (Cambone,  1991). 
Cambone  studied  the  thinking  and  actions  of  an  SED  teacher  in  a  residential 
treatment  center.  He  adopted  four  data  collection  methods:  videotaped 
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ethnographic  observations,  taped  one-to-one  debriefing  sessions  of  watching 
videotapes  of  lesson  delivery,  semi-structured  interviews,  and  documents 
review.  Because  my  research  was  designed  to  study  how  teacher  beliefs  affect 
teacher  behavior,  I  could  not  rely  solely  on  teachers'  self-reported  beliefs. 
Therefore,  I  conducted  multiple  observations  of  participants  across  time, 
reviewed  artifacts,  collected  participants'  speech  messages  across  time,  and 
interviewed  secondary  and  tertiary  participants.  I  describe  the  data  collection 
plan  with  specific  procedures  and  projected  timeline  below. 

Participant  observation.  Yin's  case  study  framework  includes  participant 
observation  as  a  source  of  evidence  (Piatt,  1992).  Spradley  (1980)  distinguished 
among  five  types  and  degrees  of  participation:  nonparticipation,  passive, 
moderate,  active,  and  complete.  Because  my  role  in  this  study  was  twofold~to 
support  the  facilitation  of  the  professional  development  sessions  and  to  collect 
data—I  planned  to  take  the  role  of  a  moderate  participant-observer.  Spradley 
(1980)  defined  moderate  participation  as  maintaining  "a  balance  between  being 
an  insider  and  outsider,  between  participation  and  observation"  (p.  60).  To 
conduct  meaningful  case  study  research,  the  researcher  must  have  the  ability  to 
(a)  access  the  group,  (b)  capture  the  viewpoint  of  an  "insider,"  and  (c) 
manipulate  minor  events  (e.g.,  calling  a  meeting  of  participants)  (Yin,  1994).  In 
my  role  as  a  participant-observer,  I  could  meet  all  three  of  these  criteria. 

Participant  interview.  Husband  and  Foster  (1987)  identified  three 
interview  forms  employed  by  qualitative  researchers:  (a)  the  scheduled 
standardized  interview,  (b)  the  focused  interview,  and  (c)  the  unstructured 
interview.  The  most  structured  of  these  is  the  scheduled  standardized  interview. 
The  researcher  prepares  all  questions  in  advance  and  delivers  them  to  all 
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respondents  in  a  similar  though  not  identical  manner.  The  interviewer  seeks 
standard  information  but  the  phrasing  and  ordering  of  questions  are  modified  to 
fit  participants'  individual  characteristics.  Dr.  Chase  and  I  conducted  scheduled 
standardized  interviews  with  participants  (see  Appendices  C  and  G  for  interview 
questions). 

Data  collection  plan.  I  developed  a  data  collection  plan  (see  Appendix  F) 
that  incorporated  the  methodologies  discussed  above.  I  began  my  study  by 
collecting  baseline  data  on  teacher  and  team  classroom  practices.  I  videotaped 
classroom  activities  for  several  days  and  coded  the  tapes.  I  also  had  videotapes  of 
two  teachers'  practices  from  the  year  before.  In  addition,  I  documented  teaching 
practices  through  observations  and  review  of  teachers'  planning  documents  I 
used  two  written  inventories  to  collect  data  on  the  teacher's  teaching  beliefs:  The 
Responsibility  for  Student  Achievement  Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  D)  developed 
by  Guskey  (1981)  and  the  Attitudes  and  Beliefs  on  Classroom  Control  (ABCC) 
Inventory,  an  instrument  designed  by  Martin  and  Baldwin  (1995)  to  measure 
teachers'  perceptior\s  of  their  classroom  management  beliefs  and  practices  (see 
Appendix  E).  The  number  of  subjects  in  this  study  was  too  small  for  an  analysis 
of  the  responses;  however,  these  inventories  did  provide  a  structure  for  the 
systematic  collection  of  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  teaching  and  efficacy 
beliefs.  The  teachers  also  completed  an  demographic  questionnaire  designed  to 
collect  background  information  and  a  job  belief  statement. 

I  collected  student  data  (e.g.,  race,  age,  IQ)  from  school  records  to  provide 
contextual  data.  I  employed  pseudonyms  for  all  students,  participants,  and 
locations  (e.g.,  school,  school  district)  for  purposes  of  reporting  the  results  of  the 
research  effort. 
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I  began  the  professional  development  project  at  the  time  of  baseline  data 
collection.  Through  this  project.  Dr.  Chase  and  I  introduced  the  teaching  team  to 
the  HEM  model,  a  professional  development  model  that  I  piloted  in  similar  SED 
classrooms.  Dr.  Chase  initially  took  the  primary  responsibility  for  moving  the 
team  through  the  traiiiing,  thus  allowing  me  to  focus  on  data  collection  and 
study  of  the  phenomenon,  not  the  content  of  the  training.  However,  issues 
emerged  relevant  to  the  teaching  enviroriment  and,  subsequently,  to  the  analysis 
of  data  throughout  the  data  collection  process  that  warranted  revisions  to  the 
data  collection  protocol  as  the  study  progressed.  I  detail  and  analyze  these 
revisions  in  Chapters  5  and  6. 1  scheduled  the  TIEM  training  during  weekly  2- 
hour  sessions  that  included  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics:  (a)  cross-training 
sessions  in  a  particular  discipline  (e.g.,  the  OT  introduced  information  regarding 
educational  needs  of  students  with  neurological  problems);  (b)  case  conferences 
in  which  participants  blended  information  from  each  discipline  to  address  more 
effectively  the  students'  academic,  emotional,  social,  communication  and 
language,  and  neurological  needs  through  a  holistic  approach;  and /or  (c) 
collaborative  planning  sessions.  I  observed  and  audiotaped  all  TIEM  training 
sessions.  During  the  training  sessions,  teachers  discussed  classroom  strategies, 
possible  changes  in  strategies,  and  the  effectiveness  of  those  strategies  adopted 
and  implemented  by  the  team.  Regular  transcriptions  and  analysis  of  audiotaped 
sessions  allowed  me  to  keep  a  consistent  check  on  the  direction  of  this  training 
without  participating  in  the  training  and  to  remain  alert  for  necessary 
modifications  to  the  data  collection  protocol.  For  example,  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year  and  prior  to  entering  the  field,  I  had  explained  the  data  collection 
procedures  to  the  primary  participants;  they  agreed  to  the  procedures.  Upon 
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entering  the  field  2  months  later,  however,  the  SED  teachers  reported  that  due  to 
overwhelming  and  unexpected  conditions  of  the  teaching  environment  they 
could  not  afford  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  the  one-to-one  videotape 
debriefing  that  was  part  of  the  original  data  collection  protocol.  I  had  planned  to 
review  selected  videotape  segments  with  each  teacher  of  their  teaching,  asking 
them  to  explain  their  classroom  actions  and  their  decision-making  process.  In 
response,  I  modified  the  original  protocol  to  include  alternative  data  collection 
procedures  designed  to  capture  the  same  information  that  would  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  videotape  debriefings.  I  present  these  changes  in  Chapter  6. 

The  teaching  teams  held  to  their  commitment  to  meet  weekly  throughout 
the  school  year.  I  collected  data  at  all  meetings  between  October  1997  and  June 
1998. 

I  trar\scribed  selected  audiotapes  verbatim.  I  coded  and  analyzed  data 
throughout  the  data  collection  phase  and  at  the  close  of  the  field  work.  For  a 
mid-  and  postcheck  I  repeated  the  videotape  data  collection  methods  used  to 
establish  a  baseline  of  teaching  practices.  I  asked  teachers  to  videotape  2  or  3 
days  of  typical  teaching  practices.  I  analyzed  the  baseline,  midtreatment,  and 
posttreatment  videotapes  to  see  if  teachers  changed  practice  and  to  hear  why 
they  chose  their  practices.  I  documented  and  analyzed  overall  patterns  of 
teaching.  I  compared  those  patterns  to  patterns  teaching  practices  that  were  (a) 
reported  by  the  teachers  in  team  meetings  and  professional  development 
sessions,  (b)  documented  through  direct  observation  by  the  consultants  and  me, 
and  (c)  reported  as  observed  by  the  specialists  and  the  principal.  I  transcribed 
selected  segments  of  teacher  behavior  and  teacher  talk  from  the  videotapes  and 
coded  them  using  the  same  strategy  as  I  used  for  the  audiotapes.  I  also  repeated 
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the  beliefs  inventory  and  questionnaire  used  to  collect  baseline  data  at  the  close 
of  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  study. 
Procedures  for  Treatment  of  the  Data 

I  analyzed  data  through  domaining,  componential  analysis,  and 
taxonomic  analysis  (see  Webb  &  Glesne,  1992;  Spradley,  1979, 1980).  I  transcribed 
verbatim  selected  audiotaped  sessions  and  checked  them  for  accuracy.  I 
expanded  and  transcribed  condensed  field  notes  immediately  after  each  field 
session.  I  formatted  trariscriptions  in  a  protocol  to  facilitate  initial  analysis 
through  line-by-line  coding.  I  also  analyzed  transcriptions  for  documentation  of 
overall  patterns  of  teaching  behavior. 

Domaining  is  a  process  of  analyzing  protocols  by  which  the  data  are 
decontextualized  and  "filed"  with  other  similar  pieces  of  data.  As  I 
decontextualized  data,  I  conducted  a  search  for  patterns  or  themes  and  adopted  a 
domain  analysis  worksheet  to  fit  the  study  to  assist  in  visualizing  the  structure  of 
each  domain—cover  term,  included  terms,  semantic  relationship  (Spradley,  1980). 
For  example,  early  in  the  data  analysis  the  transcripts  of  the  teacher  meetings 
documented  a  high  number  of  teacher  expressions  about  the  conditions  of  their 
teaching  such  as  the  following:  "Where  do  I  have  time  in  the  day  [to  plan]  when  I 
am  already  devoting  hours  and  hours  a  day  [outside  the  teaching  day]!"  "We 
still  can't  figure  out  how  [we]  can  get  more  than  15  minutes  for  lunch!"  "It's  very 
uncomfortable,  very  stressed  out!"  I  identified  the  cover  term  initially  as  "teacher 
complaints."  The  semantic  relationship  was  strict  inclusion.  For  example,  "It's 
very  uncomfortable,  very  stressed  out!"  is  a  kind  o/ teacher  complaint.  I  then 
divided  the  included  terms  into  the  following  subsets  of  teacher  complaints 
about  (a)  lack  of  time,  (b)  staffing  patterns,  (c)  staffing  changes,  (d)  changes  in  the 
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physical  teaching  environment,  (e)  numbers  of  students,  (f)  severity  of  students, 
(g)  conflict  with  team  members,  and  (h)  other  conditions.  Often  during  the 
domaining  processes,  categories  and  themes  may  change  fundamentally 
(Emerson,  Fretz,  &  Shaw,  1995).  Later  in  the  data  analysis,  I  discovered  that 
identifying  these  included  terms  as  "teacher  complaints"  seemed  to  connote  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  teachers  were  less  than  legitimate.  As  the  story  of  why 
teachers  made  decisions  about  teaching  practices  in  the  context  under  study 
emerged,  analysis  of  the  data  required  me  to  cast  the  story  with  sensitivity  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  teachers.  Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  tender  this  teacher  talk  in 
terms  of  the  teachers  themselves  rather  than  that  of  an  "outsider,"  I  reclassified 
this  domain  as  "teacher  concerns."  I  compared  and  analyzed  data  using  methods 
appropriate  to  the  emerging  data,  including  Spradley's  componential  analysis. 

Componential  analysis  involves  a  systematic  search  of  a  domain  for 
patterns  and  points  of  contrast  (Spradley  1980).  Once  I  uncovered  the  pattern,  I 
developed  the  taxonomy.  The  taxonomy  is  a  way  to  depict  or  display  patterns  or 
relationships.  A  taxonomy  shows  causal  relationships,  has  explanatory  power, 
and  spells  out  relationships  among  variables  (Spradley,  1980).  An  awareness  of 
significant  posttreatment  effects  demanded  that  I  re-enter  the  field  10  months 
after  the  close  of  the  study  to  collect  posttreatment  data.  I  then  analyzed  the 
corpus  of  the  data  and  developed  a  taxonomy  (see  Chapter  7)  that  I  reviewed  for 
support  or  challenges  to  relevant  theoretical  propositions.  The  taxonomy  guided 
the  development  of  the  final  chapter  of  this  dissertation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  the  format  of  the  project  methods  and 
analysis  procedures  may  lead  one  to  assume  this  research  to  be  linear,  this 
qualitative  study  was  cyclic  in  that  I  analyzed  data  as  they  were  collected,  thus 
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lending  insight  as  to  necessary  adjustments  to  methods  and  procedures 
throughout  the  process.  Case  study  must  be  complete  and  characterized  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  phenomenon  being  studied  and  the  context;  the  researcher 
must  set  clear  boimdaries,  conduct  ongoing  checks,  and  make  modifications  as 
necessary  (Yin,  1994).  Therefore,  while  I  reviewed  relevant  research  literature  for 
existing  interview  questions  to  direct  the  development  of  interview  guides, 
especially  concerning  teacher  efficacy  and  beliefs,  questions  and  issues  germane 
to  the  problem  being  investigated  did  emerge  in  process.  As  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  research  conducted  in  the  context  of  those  being  studied  versus 
conducted  in  a  laboratory,  environmental  factors  and  conditions  may  interfere 
with  the  data  collection  protocol  designed  prior  to  entry  in  the  field.  In  the  case 
of  this  study,  ongoing  data  analysis  and  discovery  of  posttreatment  effects 
revealed  significant  issues  that  necessitated  modifications  to  the  collection 
protocol.  Thus,  I  made  modifications  grounded  in  the  research  literature  and  in 
research  practice.  Chapters  5  and  6  detail  and  analyze  the  issues  and  problems 
that  emerged  and  the  subsequent  modifications  to  the  data  collection  protocol. 
The  Role  of  Theory  in  Case  Study 

Case  study  benefits  from  prior  theory  development  that  informs  the 
development  of  the  guiding  research  questions,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis 
(Wolcott,  1988;  Yin,  1994).  Lindlof  (1995)  advised  that,  because  most  qualitative 
research  efforts  are  designed  to  make  a  contribution,  "it  is  essential  for 
researchers  to  draw  on  the  domain  of  theory  when  designing  and  executing 
projects"  (p.  72).  The  procedures  employed  in  this  study  to  develop  the  research 
questions  and  the  protocol  for  data  collection  and  analysis  of  evidence  were 
governed  by  relevant  theoretical  propositions  regarding  the  role  of  beliefs  in 
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change,  primarily  Guskey's  theory  of  temporal  order  of  events  in  change  and 
Bandura's  social  cognitive  theory. 

In  order  to  develop  and  conduct  a  meaningful  case  study  that  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  existing  body  of  research,  it  is  essential  for  the 
researcher  to  carefully  balance  and,  thus,  maintain  a  tension  between  the  guiding 
theoretical  perspectives  and  the  chance  of  possible  emerging  theoretical 
dimensions.  Therefore,  ex  post  facto  application  of  theory  often  is  appropriate  in 
qualitative  research;  several  researchers  explicate  the  rationale  for  this  approach. 
Emerson,  Fretz,  and  Shaw  (1995)  advised  that,  throughout  her  data  collection 
and  analysis,  the  researcher  must  demonstrate  knowledge  of  relevant  theory 
while  remaining  alert  for  the  need  to  return  to  the  literature.  The  process  then  is 
"one  of  reflexive  or  dialectic  interplay  between  theory  and  data  whereby  theory 
enters  in  at  every  point,  shaping  not  only  analysis  but  how  social  events  come  to 
be  perceived  and  written  up  as  data  in  the  first  place"  (Emerson,  Fretz,  &  Shaw, 
1995,  p.  167). 

In  his  study  of  child-to-child  interaction  in  a  classroom  setting.  Hatch 
(1984)  generated  research  questions  and  developed  the  parameters  of  his  study 
based  upon  prior  review  of  relevant  theory.  While  his  data  collection  and 
analysis  were  guided  by  his  theoretical  knowledge,  during  this  process  he  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  the  research  literature.  In  his  words,  "data  analysis  led 
the  researcher  to  search  for  other  related  studies  and  theories"  (p.  58). 

Eisner  (1998)  warned  that  "one  important  part  of  quahtative  research 
resides  in  the  researcher's  ability  to  follow  leads  they  did  not  know  would 
emerge  when  the  study  began.  Productive  serendipity  should  not  be  prevented; 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  pursued"  (p.  241).  He  further  maintained. 
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In  the  social  sciences,  theories  are  developed  to  account  for 
relationships.  It  was  believed  at  one  time,  and  still  is  in  some  circles,  that 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  in  a  social  situation  could  be 
specified  to  control  or  predict  the  occurrence  of  an  event  from  a  set  of 
antecedent  conditions.  Cronbach  (1977)  and  others  have  pointed  out  that 
there  are  so  many  contingencies  and  interactive  relationships  among 
variables  in  classrooms  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  regard  theories  as 
guides  to  perception  than  as  devices  that  lead  to  the  tight  control  or 
precise  prediction  of  events. 

Educational  critics  can  work  with  a  heuristic  conception  of  theory. 
When  critics  work  with  theory,  they  use  it  as  a  tool  for  purposes  of 
explanation-not  to  meet  rigorous  tests  for  the  'true  experiment,'  but  to 
satisfy  rationality,  to  deepen  the  conversation,  to  raise  fresh  questions. 
Further,  seldom  will  one  theory  satisfy  all  of  the  dimensions  about  which 
critics  may  wish  to  speak  or  write,  hence  there  will  be  a  certain  eclecticism 
in  the  application  of  theory.  Several  theories  might  be  used  to  account  for 
different  (or  even  the  "same")  set  of  qualities,  (p.  95) 

In  addition  to  guiding  data  collection  and  analysis,  theory  relevant  to  the  domain 

of  the  study  is  the  template  against  which  the  results  are  applied  (Bogdan  & 

Bicklen,  1992,  Yin,  1994).  Yin  maintained  that  "theory  development  does  not  only 

facilitate  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  ensuing  case  study.  The  appropriately 

developed  theory  also  is  the  level  at  which  the  generalization  of  the  case  study 

results  will  occur"  (p.  30).  Yin  contrasted  "analytic  generalization"  against 

"statistical  generalization"  and  warned  that  "understanding  the  distinction 

between  these  two  types  of  generalization  may  be  [the  researcher's]  most 

important  challenge  of  doing  case  study"  (p.  30).  He  advised  that 

individual  case  studies  are  to  be  selected  as  a  laboratory  investigator 
selects  the  topic  of  a  new  experiment.  Multiple  cases,  in  this  sense,  should 
be  considered  like  multiple  experiments  (or  multiple  surveys).  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  method  of  generalization  is  'analytic 
generalization,'  in  which  previously  developed  theory  is  used  as  a 
template  with  which  to  compare  the  empirical  results  of  the  case  study.  If 
two  or  more  cases  are  shown  to  support  the  same  theory,  replication  may 
be  claimed.  The  empirical  results  may  be  considered  yet  more  potent  if 
two  or  more  cases  support  the  same  theory  but  do  not  support  an  equally 
plausible,  rival  theory,  (p.  31) 
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I  based  the  design  of  this  study  on  relevant  theoretical  propositions  about 
changes  in  practices  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  the  change  process.  Therefore, 
while  exploratory  in  nature,  the  study  was  a  search  for  patterns  and  contrasts 
toward  the  identification  of  theory  agaiiist  which  the  research  findings 
appropriately  could  be  generalized.  In  Chapter  7 1  present  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  generalization  of  the  findings  of  this  study  to  appropriate  theory. 

Methodological  Issues 

As  in  all  rigorous  research  efforts,  issues  pertaining  to  reliability  and 
validity  are  addressed  through  the  project  design.  Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  posited 
that  the  goal  of  both  natural  and  social  science  is  objectivity  and  stated  the 
following: 

It  is  our  view  that  qualitative  research  can  be  performed  as  social 
science.  Understanding  the  workings  of  a  scientific  endeavor,  whether  it  is 
of  the  natural  or  social  variety  entails  an  appreciation  of  its  objectivity.  By 
this  convention,  the  objectivity  of  a  piece  of  qualitative  research  is 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  reliability  and  validity  of  its  observations,  (pp. 
12-13) 

Yin  (1994)  stressed  that  case  study  should  be  used  as  any  other  empirical 
scientific  method;  therefore,  the  rigor  of  a  case  study  should  be  judged  by  the 
same  four  tests  commonly  used  to  substantiate  quality  of  any  empirical  social 
research-construct  vaHdity,  internal  validity,  external  validity,  and  reliability. 

Techniques  adopted  to  this  end  included  triangulation,  peer  debriefing, 
referential  adequacy,  and  attention  to  researcher  biases.  Triangulation  is 
accomplished  through  access  to  multiple  and  different  data  sources  (Lincoln  & 
Cuba,  1990).  The  multiple  and  varied  sources  and  methods  adopted  for  this 
study  were  discussed  previously.  I  addressed  validity  further  by  collection  of 
data  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  spent  a  total  of  9  months  in  the  field  during 
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initial  data  collection  and  then  collected  posttreatment  data  twice,  thus  covering 
a  25-month  period.  I  consistently  addressed  checks  on  process  and  interpretation 
as  well  as  my  own  biases  and  values  through  the  use  of  research  journals, 
bracketing,  and  consultation  with  critical  peers.  I  transcribed  verbatim  selected 
audiotapes  and  conducted  a  structured  analysis  of  videotapes.  I  maintained  all 
raw  data  (e.g.,  tapes,  field  notes,  inventories,  collected  artifacts,  and  documents) 
to  ensure  that  findings  and  interpretations  could  be  tested  directly  against  the 
raw  data  at  any  time.  Refer  to  Appendix  H  for  a  summary  of  data  sources  and  to 
Appendix  I  for  the  collection  timeline.  Prior  to  the  completion  of  the  data 
analysis,  I  shared  findings  and  interpretations  with  some  participants  from 
whom  data  originally  were  collected  for  feedback  on  factual  and  interpretative 
accuracy  (Lincoln  &  Guba,  1990). 

Yin  (1994)  emphasized  that  methods  for  dealing  with  the  tests  of  validity 
and  reliability  must  be  applied  throughout  the  implementation  of  the  case  study 
and  not  solely  at  the  initiation  of  the  study.  A  more  specific  discussion  of 
validity,  reUability,  and  ethical  issues  follows. 
Validity 

Yin  (1994)  identified  the  following  tests  of  validity  as  applicable  to  case 

study: 

(a)  construct  validity-estahlishing  correct  operational  measures  for  the 
concepts  being  studied; 

(b)  internal  t;fl/zrfzfy~establishing  a  causal  relationship,  whereby  certain 
conditions  are  shown  to  lead  to  other  conditions,  as  distinguished  from 
spurious  relationships;  and 

(c)  external  validity-estahlishing  the  domain  to  which  a  study's  findings 
can  be  generalized,  (p.  33) 

Two  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  address  construct  validity  are  (a)  selection  of 

specific  types  of  changes  to  be  studied  and  (b)  demonstration  that  measures  of 
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these  changes  actually  reflect  the  changes  to  be  studied  (Yin,  1994).  Construct 
validity  can  be  increased  using  multiple  sources  of  data,  establishing  a  chain  of 
evidence,  and  conducting  a  members  check  against  the  draft  of  the  final  report  of 
findings  (Yin,  1994).  I  implemented  these  methods  in  this  study.  Multiple  sources 
of  data  collection  included  (a)  audiotapes  of  teachers  meetings,  case  conferences, 
interviews,  and  HEM  professional  development  sessions;  (b)  observation  of 
classroom  practices;  (c)  videotapes  of  classroom  practices;  (d)  planning 
documents  and  archival  documents;  and  (e)  beliefs  inventories  and  surveys.  The 
design  and  implementation  of  the  case  study  allowed  for  the  logical  links  to  be 
made  from  the  initial  research  questions,  to  methodology,  to  actual  data 
collected,  to  the  case  study  conclusions,  thus  maintaining  Yin's  chain  of  evidence.  I 
asked  some  key  participants  in  the  study  to  review  the  draft  report  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  as  a  third  measure  to  test  for  construct  validity. 

According  to  Yin  (1994),  internal  vahdity  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
researcher  correctly  determines  causal  relationships  and  makes  inferences.  Case 
study  tactics  recommended  by  Yin  (1994)  to  address  concerns  for  internal 
validity  include  pattern-matching  logic,  explanation  building,  time-series 
analysis,  and  a  program  logic  model  strategy,  which  is  a  strategy  that  combines 
pattern-matching  and  time-series  analysis.  Internal  validity  is  of  concern  in 
causal  or  explanatory  case  studies  and,  therefore,  is  not  relevant  to  this 
exploratory  study. 

The  test  of  external  validity  is  that  of  the  generalizability  beyond  the 
immediate  case  study.  Yin  (1994)  distinguished  the  difference  between 
generalizability  in  survey  research  that  relies  on  statistical  generalization  and  case 
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study  research  that  relies  on  analytical  generalization  in  which  the  researcher  is 

working  to  generalize  to  a  broader  theory  and  stated  that 

case  studies,  like  experin:\ents,  are  generalizable  to  theoretical  propositions 
and  not  to  populations  and  universes.  In  this  sense,  the  case  study,  like  the 
experiment,  does  not  represent  a  "sample"  and  the  investigator's  goal  is  to 
expand  and  generalize  tiieories  (analytical  generalization)  and  not  to 
enumerate  frequencies  (statistical  generalizations),  (p.  10) 

As  such,  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  the  study  could  be  generalized  against 

an  appropriate  theoretical  template  determined  the  level  of  external  validity. 

Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  proposed  that  in  qualitative  research  the  issue  of 

validity  is  "a  fundamental  problem  of  theory"  and  a  "question  of  whether  the 

researcher  sees  what  he  or  she  thinks  he  or  she  hears"  (p.  21)  and,  therefore, 

suggested  that  attending  to  the  notions  of  apparent  validity,  instrumental  validity, 

and  theoretical  validity  may  be  helpful  in  addressing  concerns  regarding  validity. 

Apparent  (face)  validity  is  the  obviousness  of  the  relationship  between  an 

observational  procedure  and  what  it  is  intended  to  observe.  Kirk  and  Miller 

(1986)  cautioned  that  while  apparent  validity  suggests  instrumental  or  theoretical 

validity,  conclusions  of  apparent  validity  can  be  illusionary.  Instrumental 

(criterion)  validity  is  found  when  a  measurement  procedure  corresponds  with 

other  accepted  observations  of  the  same  thing  obtained  through  an  alternative 

procedure.  Theoretical  (construct)  validity  is  the  level  of  quality  of  the  relationship 

between  an  observation  and  the  element  of  a  model,  or  theory,  that  represents  it. 

The  collection  of  data  from  multiple  sources  through  a  series  of  various  methods 

such  as  those  methods  adopted  for  this  research  addressed  both  instrumental 

validity  and  theoretical  validity. 
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Reliability 

Yin  (1994)  defined  reliability  in  social  science  methods  as  the 
demonstration  that  the  operations  or  methods  of  the  investigation  can  be 
repeated  with  the  same  results;  that  is,  if  another  researcher  later  followed 
exactly  the  same  procedures  and  conducted  the  same  case  study,  that  researcher 
should  come  to  the  findings  and  conclusions  as  the  previous  investigator.  "For 
reliability  to  be  calculated,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  scientific  investigator  to 
document  his  or  her  procedure"  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986,  p.  72).  Therefore, 
addressing  the  problem  of  reliability  leads  the  researcher  directly  to  the  need  for 
meticulous  documentation  of  procedures.  Yin  (1994)  strongly  recommended 
using  case  study  protocol  and  developing  a  case  study  data  base  as  "a  major 
tactic  in  increasing  the  reliability  of  case  study  research"  (p.  63).  The  protocol  is 
composed  of  not  only  the  adopted  instrument(s)  but  also  the  procedures  and 
general  rules  to  be  followed:  (a)  purpose,  (b)  key  features  of  the  method,  (c)  data 
collection  procedures,  (d)  data  collection  instruments,  and  (e)  plan  for  analysis 
and  report  development  (Yin,  1994).  This  dissertation  serves  as  the  case  study 
protocol.  I  developed  a  rigorous  timeline  prior  to  my  entering  the  field  in  order 
to  guide  purposeful  collection  of  meaningful  data  (Appendix  F). 

Additionally,  when  observation  is  used  as  a  method  of  data  collection,  as 
is  the  case  in  this  study,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  researcher  to  attend  to  the  three 
kinds  of  reliability  identified  by  Kirk  and  Miller  (1986):  quixotic  reliability, 
diachronic  reliability,  and  synchronic  reliability.  Quixotic  reliability  is  defined  as 
"multiple  observations  yielding  identical  information;  in  field  research  often  a 
signal  of  problems  in  validity"  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986,  p.  80).  The  danger  herein  is 
that  of  the  researcher  eliciting  rehearsed  or  surface  responses  from  the 
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participants.  While  a  move  toward  structured  interview  questions  may  seem  the 
answer  to  avoiding  problems  with  quixotic  reliability.  Kirk  and  Miller  (1986) 
cautioned  against  standardizing  questions  to  the  point  of  gaining  quixotic 
reliability  at  the  expense  of  validity.  I  incorporated  a  structured  plan  for 
questioning  participants,  tempered  with  my  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
participants,  in  the  data  collection  strategy  to  balance  these  concerns.  In  addition 
to  a  structured  plan  for  questioning,  I  built  sufficient  time  in  the  field  plus  an 
alertness  to  the  possibility  of  quixotic  unreliability  to  the  point  of  my  willingness 
to  "look  the  fool  for  the  sake  of  science"  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986,  p.  49)  into  the 
research  plan  to  address  quixotic  reliability.  That  is,  in  this  study,  quixotic 
reliability  was  addressed  in  that  I  developed  a  structured  plan  for  questioning 
participants,  scheduled  sufficient  time  in  the  field,  and  had  knowledge  of  the 
context  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  move  to  a  more  extreme  line  of  questioning 
when  the  need  arose. 

Diachronic  reliability  "refers  to  the  stability  of  an  observation  through  time" 
as  in  external  reliability  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986,  p.  42).  My  intent  was  to  investigate 
change  in  teachers'  classroom  practices  and  beliefs.  Therefore,  I  addressed 
diachroruc  reliability  by  way  of  the  length  of  time  I  was  scheduled  in  the 
teachers'  classrooms. 

Synchronic  reliability  is  "the  extent  to  which  two  simultaneous 
observations,  or  two  observations  of  an  unchanging  target,  yield  the  same 
information,  or  internal  reliability"  (Kirk  &  Miller,  1986,  p.  80),  that  is, 
observations  that  are  corisistent  as  to  the  question  under  study.  I  used  specific 
methods  to  ensure  reliability  including  (a)  triangulation  through  multiple 
interviews  over  time,  interviews  with  different  participants,  interviews  about 
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different  situations,  and  data  collection  through  other  venues;  (b)  endemic 
approaches  such  as  members  checks  and  careful  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
"natives";  (c)  collaboration  with  critical  peers;  (d)  working  in  the  field  over  a  long 
period  of  time;  and  (e)  reflexivity— a  continual  analysis  by  me  of  what  I  was 
doing,  how  I  was  doing  it,  and  how  I  was  influencing  the  work. 
Ethical  Issues 

To  adhere  to  ethical  guidelines  throughout  this  study,  I  designed  the 
study  to  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  for  human  subjects  study  by  the 
University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  and  the  Division  of  Sponsored 
Research.  I  also  adopted  the  following  ethical  guidelines  proposed  by  Spradley 
(1979)  and  based  on  those  principles  adopted  by  the  American  Anthropological 
Association:  (a)  consider  participants  first;  (b)  safeguard  participants'  rights, 
interests,  and  sensitivities;  (c)  communicate  research  objectives  to  the 
participants;  (d)  protect  the  privacy  of  the  participants;  (e)  avoid  exploiting  the 
participants;  and  (f)  make  reports  available  to  participants.  My  qualifications  and 
personal  biases  directly  affected  my  ability  to  address  the  study  in  an  ethical 
manner  as  elucidated  below. 
Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

Lincoln  and  Guba  (1990)  targeted  instrumentation  as  one  of  the  more 
likely  threats  in  naturalistic  designs.  Yin  (1994)  argued  that  to  conduct  an 
effective  case  study,  a  researcher  should  have  the  following  attributes:  (a)  ability 
to  ask  good  questions,  (b)  ability  to  be  a  good  listener  free  of  biases  and 
preconceptions,  (c)  adaptability  and  flexibility  in  facing  new  situations,  (d) 
mastery  of  the  issues  being  studied,  and  (e)  freedom  from  preconceived  notions 
to  allow  for  sensitivity  to  contradictory  evidence.  Therefore,  as  I  was  the  primary 
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data  collection  instrument  in  the  research  endeavor,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
address  several  issues  pertaining  directly  to  my  qualifications,  experiences,  and 
biases. 

The  researcher's  background  and  training.  I  have  had  varied  and  unusual 
opportxmities  to  gain  meaningful  experience  in  the  field  of  special  education  that 
related  directly  to  my  ability  to  address  successfully  the  outcomes  and  objectives 
of  this  study.  I  was  an  SED  teacher,  a  special  education  staffing  specialist,  and  a 
facilitator  of  a  regional  community  service  network  for  students  with  SED  and 
their  families.  I  also  served  as  the  SED  program  specialist  and  the  autism 
program  specialist  for  the  Florida  State  Department  of  Education.  In  these  roles,  I 
was  responsible  for  training,  program  development,  program  evaluation,  and 
product  development. 

The  researcher's  previous  experiences  doing  this  type  of  research.  I  was 
prepared  for  the  proposed  research  in  several  ways.  First,  I  had  taken  course 
work  in  qualitative  research  methods  and,  in  particular,  ethnographic 
investigation.  Second,  I  had  successfully  completed  an  ethnographic  study  under 
the  direction  of  my  research  professor.  Third,  since  1993, 1  had  been  piloting  a 
professional  development  model,  TIEM,  in  several  SED  classrooms  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  employ  and  refine  my  skills  in  many  of  the  data  collection 
methods  appropriate  for  this  study.  The  piloted  teaching  model  asks  teachers  to 
shift  from  a  singular  focus  on  student  control.  Therefore,  previous  pilots  have 
allowed  for  collecting  data  under  conditions  similar  to  the  proposed  project.  I 
used  the  videotaping  and  audiotaping  of  iristructional  practices,  teachers' 
planning  meeting,  and  professional  development  sessions  in  several  classrooms 
where  the  pilot  projects  were  conducted. 
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To  establish  the  groundwork  necessary  to  achieve  the  project  objectives,  I 
completed  the  following  tasks:  (a)  conducted  a  compreherisive  review  of  relevant 
literature  on  teacher  beliefs  and  change  theories,  current  professional 
development  models,  and  current  educational  programming  practices  for 
students  with  SED,  concerns  of  the  field,  and  recommendations  from  researchers 
and  educators;  (b)  obtained  from  all  teaching  team  members,  school 
administrators,  and  district  administrators  access  to  an  SED  classroom,  teachers, 
and  support  staff  appropriate  to  the  identified  research  objectives;  and  (c) 
developed  and  piloted  in  four  classrooms  a  professional  development  model  of 
teaching  practices,  the  Transdisciplinary  Integrated  Education  Model,  that  calls 
for  a  shift  away  from  a  singular  focus  on  controlling  students'  behaviors.  This 
model  is  well  developed  and  grounded  in  effective  teaching  practices  and 
research  literature  identifying  educational  needs  of  students  with  SED.  Also,  the 
knowledge  gained  through  university  preparation  in  special  education 
programming  and  qualitative  research,  study  of  the  relevant  research  literature, 
-and  the  development  and  piloting  of  a  teaching  model  that  calls  for  a  shift  in 
teachers'  practices  provided  me  with  the  required  experience  and  skills 
necessary  to  ensure  a  rigorous  case  study. 

The  researcher's  personal  feelings  about  the  topic.  Beliefs  are  extremely 
powerful  and  often  key  to  decision  making.  In  education  teacher  beliefs  often 
drive  teachers'  decision  making  about  classroom  practice.  Yet,  rarely  are  teacher 
beliefs  considered  when  change  in  teaching  practices  is  desired.  I  strongly 
support  the  further  investigation  of  the  role  of  teacher  beliefs  in  educational 
practices  and  the  means  by  which  desired  changes  in  practices  are  sustained, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  educating  students  with  SED  where  the  call  for  change 
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is  cogent.  I  have  immersed  myself  in  the  beUefs  and  the  change  research 
hterature  throughout  my  doctoral  studies  and  continue  to  work  actively  in 
schools  and  classrooms  with  teachers  of  students  with  SED. 

The  researcher's  plan  to  control  the  effect  of  personal  and  professional 
biases.  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1990)  recommended  several  methods  to  keep  the 
researcher's  personal  and  professional  biases  in  check  including  debriefings  by 
peers,  reflexive  journals,  and  members  check.  Through  members  check,  the  data, 
interpretations,  and  conclusions  are  presented  as  the  last  step  of  the  data  analysis 
to  those  from  whom  the  data  were  collected  for  correction,  verification,  and 
challenge.  Yin  (1994)  proposed  that  bias  against  contrary  findings  could  be 
checked  through  discussing  preliminary  findings  during  the  data  collection 
phase  with  several  critical  colleagues.  I  implemented  these  strategies  throughout 
the  study. 

Summary 

The  power  of  teacher  beliefs  and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  teacher  practice  are 
well  documented  in  the  research  literature  and,  therefore,  warrant  further 
investigation.  Additionally,  there  is  a  strong  call  in  the  education  research 
literature  for  improved  practice  in  both  professional  development  practice  and 
teacher  practice  in  SED  programs.  In  order  to  examine  thoroughly  the  role  of 
beliefs  in  effecting  change  in  SED  teachers'  classroom  practices  in  an  effort  to  add 
to  the  bodies  of  research  that  address  (a)  teacher  beliefs  and  change  in  practice, 
(b)  the  role  of  beliefs  in  professional  development,  and  (c)  improved  practice  in 
SED  classrooms,  I  designed  and  implemented  a  research  study  blending  Yin's 
(1994)  case  methodology  and  Spradley's  (1979,  1980)  data  collection  and  analysis 
methodology. 
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I  conducted  the  study  over  a  25-month  period  in  a  public  school  SED 
program  with  four  SED  teachers  to  whom  I  presented  a  professional 
development  model  calling  for  teachers'  change  in  practices.  The  teachers' 
beliefs,  any  changes  in  practices,  and  why  the  teachers  did  or  did  not  make 
changes  in  their  teaching  practices  were  the  foci  of  the  data  collection  efforts.  I 
designed  the  data  collection  protocol  to  meet  the  research  requirements  for 
rigorous  and  meaningful  data  collection  and  analysis.  Knowledge  of  possible 
posttreatment  effects  prompted  me  to  re-enter  the  field  twice  to  collect  and 
analyze  posttreatment  data.  Therefore,  I  present  the  remainder  of  this  study  as 
follows:  Chapter  4  is  a  discussion  of  the  context  of  the  study;  Chapter  5  presents 
data  collection  and  data  analysis;  and  Chapter  6  includes  a  discussion  of  my  dual 
roles  as  researcher  and  project  facilitator,  the  research  decision  points,  and  the 
posttreatment  findings.  Chapter  7  presents  conclusions  and  implications  of  the 
research  findings. 


CHAPTER  4 
CONTEXT  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

Introduction 

For  educational  researchers  to  make  meaningful  and  practical 
recommendations  to  enhance  classroom  practice,  researchers  must  achieve  "an 
intimacy  with  what  goes  on  in  schools  ...  by  direct,  intimate  contact"  (Eisner, 
1998,  p.  11).  We  must  study  the  complexities  of  teachers'  work  in  its  institutional 
context  to  best  understand  it.  Therefore,  to  study  why  four  SED  teachers  made 
decisions  about  classroom  practices,  I  thoroughly  investigated  the  context  in 
which  the  teachers  made  work  decisions  and  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  context 
on  those  decisions.  In  this  chapter,  I  provide  demographic  and  program  delivery 
descriptions  for  the  state,  district,  and  school  in  which  I  conducted  the  research.  I 
also  examine  the  participating  teachers'  backgrounds.  This  information  provides 
a  rich  view  of  the  context  in  which  I  conducted  the  study. 

State  Demographics  and  SED  Educational  Programming 

I  conducted  this  study  in  two  elementary  school  SED  classrooms  in  a 
south  Florida  school  district.  During  the  1997-98  school  year,  the  state  served 
2,290,726  students  in  the  public  school  prekindergarten  (PreK)  through  grade  12 
programs.  Of  those  students,  419,481,  or  18%,  received  special  education  services 
and  8.42%  received  services  in  SED  programs  as  defined  by  federal  regulations 
(refer  to  Chapter  1  for  Definition  of  Terms).  The  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education  adopted  a  defirution  of  SED  that  meets  the  federal  definition  and 
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differentiates  between  students  who  require  mild  to  moderate  levels  of  service 
and  those  who  require  the  most  extensive  level  of  service.  Under  the  umbrella  of 
the  federal  terminology  of  serious  emotional  disturbance  (SED),  which  was 
recently  changed  to  emotional  disturbance  (ED),  this  state  classifies  the  students 
who  have  mild  to  moderate  needs  as  emotionally  handicapped  (EH)  and  those 
who  need  the  most  intensive  level  of  services  as  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
(SED).  Of  the  state's  total  special  education  population,  6.59%  of  the  students  are 
classified  as  EH  and  1.83%  as  SED.  It  is  easily  understood,  then,  how  confusion  is 
possible  when  discussing  students  with  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  in 
terms  of  the  broader  federal  definition  of  SED  and  this  state's  students  with  the 
most  severe  emotional  and  behavioral  problems,  also  termed  SED.  To  ensure  a 
clear  understanding  of  this  differentiation,  I  provide  a  brief  historical  discussion 
below. 

Prior  to  the  early  1980s,  Florida  provided  services  to  students  eligible  for 
SED  services  under  PL  94-142  primarily  through  residential  psychiatric  programs 
or  camp  programs,  most  of  which  were  located  outside  a  student's  home  district 
or  state.  When  the  state  launched  its  Bring  Our  Children  Home  campaign  to  return 
these  children  and  youth  to  their  home  commimities,  the  state  legislature 
commissioned  a  study  of  the  existing  public  school,  community,  and  private 
services  to  determine  not  only  the  extent  of  services  currently  available  but  also 
the  gaps  in  services  that  needed  to  be  addressed.  Upon  returning  from  these 
residential  facilities  to  their  home  communities,  many  of  these  students  entered 
the  public  school  system,  a  system  unprepared  to  meet  their  educational  needs. 
Recognizing  that  the  level  of  services  necessary  to  meet  the  returning  students' 
educational  needs  would  be  more  costly,  the  state  legislature  approved  a  change 
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in  the  state  board  of  education  rule  for  SED  programs.  This  change  included 
specific  eligibility  criteria  and  a  differentiating  label  (SED)  for  those  students 
with  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  who  required  the  most  intense  levels  of 
intervention.  Those  students  who  had  mild  to  moderate  emotional  and 
behavioral  disabilities  were  categorized  as  EH.  The  design  and  funding  of  the 
programs  for  students  with  SED  were  different  from  those  for  students  with 
EH: 

(4)  Criteria  for  eligibility  for  programs  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed. 
A  student  is  eligible  for  a  special  program  for  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  if  the  student  meets  the  criteria  [for  special  programs  for 
emotionally  handicapped]  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  student  requires 
a  program  which: 

(a)  Serves  the  student  for  the  full  school  week  in  a  special  class; 

(b)  Provides  a  highly  structured  academic  and  affective  curriculum, 
including  but  not  limited  to  art,  music,  and  recreation  services  which  are 
specifically  designed  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed  students; 

(c)  Provides  for  a  lower  adult  to  pupil  ratio  than  programs  for 
emotionally  handicapped  are  designed  to  accommodate; 

(d)  Provides  extensive  support  services  specifically  designed  for 
severely  emotionally  disturbed  students.  These  services  include  but  are 
not  limited  to: 

1.  individual  or  group  counseling, 

2.  parent  counseling  or  education,  and 

3.  consultation  from  mental  health,  medical  or  other  professionals; 

and 

(e)  Cannot  be  provided  in  a  less  restrictive  environment.  (Florida 
Department  of  Education,  1999,  p.  150) 

Therefore,  in  this  chapter  and  in  subsequent  chapters  of  this  dissertation,  the 

discussion  of  the  program  where  this  research  was  conducted  and  of  the 

disability  category  of  the  students  in  this  program  references  the  state's  narrower 

definition  of  SED  and  not  the  broader  federal  definition.  Guided  by  the  state 

definition,  school  district  administrators  throughout  the  state  developed  a 

variety  of  program  models  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  with 
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SED.  Gulfbreeze  School  District  has  a  history  of  providing  a  public  school 
program  for  students  with  SED  prior  to  the  federal  mandate. 


Each  county  in  Florida  comprises  its  own  school  district.  The  districts  are 
categorized  as  small,  medium,  or  large  based  upon  student  membership  rather 
than  geographic  region.  The  largest  district  in  the  state  serves  352, 538  students 
in  grades  prekindergarten  through  12,  and  the  smallest  district  serves  1,067 
students.  Gulfbreeze  School  District  is  a  medium-sized  district  and  serves  a  total 
of  33,705  students.  The  district's  special  education  programs  serves  7,374 
students,  or  22%,  of  the  total  student  population.  This  percentage  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  18%  total  for  the  state  (Table  4-1).  At  the  time  of  the  study,  589 
students,  or  8%  of  the  district's  special  education  population,  were  enrolled  in 
the  district's  EH  programs  and  272  students,  or  3.7%,  were  enrolled  in  the  SED 
programs. 

Table  4-1 

Fall  1997  Student  Data 


District  Demographics  and  SED  Educational  Programming 


State 


District 


Total  PreK  - 12  Student  Population 
Total  Special  Education  Population 
Percent  Special  Education  Population 
Percent  EH  Population 
Percent  SED  Population 


2,290,726 
419,481 
18% 


6.59% 


1.83% 


33,705 

7,374 

22% 


3.75% 


8% 


Source.  Fall  1997  Student  Data  Unduplicated  Count,  Florida  Department  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Instructional  Support  and  Community  Services, 
http:  /  /  www.fim.edu  /  doe  /  menu  /research.htm 
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Gulfbreeze  School  District  has  a  lengthy  history  of  providing  school-based 
educational  services  to  students  with  SED.  At  the  advent  of  PL  94-142  in  1975, 
many  school  districts  across  the  nation  were  serving  students  with  SED  in 
residential  camps  and  psychiatric  facilities,  as  was  the  Gulfbreeze  district. 
However,  the  district  also  had  begun  a  class  for  students  with  emotional 
problems  that  was  located  in  one  of  the  district's  public  elementary  schools.  This 
day  treatment  program  was  a  joint  venture  between  the  school  district  and  the 
local  community  mental  health  center.  The  program  was  staffed  with  one  EH- 
certified  teacher  who  was  employed  by  the  school  district  and  one  mental  health 
therapist  who  was  employed  by  the  mental  health  center.  The  two  teamed  to 
teach  nine  students  in  this,  the  district's  first,  public  school-based  SED  program. 

In  1978,  the  district  began  taking  more  responsibility  for  the  program  and 
phasing  out  the  mental  health  component.  When  the  numbers  of  students  who 
needed  the  program  increased,  a  second  EH-certified  teacher  was  added  to  the 
team,  then  serving  12  to  15  students.  As  the  program  was  replicated  in  other 
schools,  the  district  established  an  SED  program  model  that  teamed  three 
teachers  in  one  program  to  serve  15  to  17  students.  Students  in  these  programs 
attended  school  for  approximately  5  hours  per  day  and  followed  a  compressed 
schedule.  That  is,  students  were  in  the  SED  classroom  from  the  time  they  arrived 
at  school,  usually  8:00  a.m.,  until  they  left,  usually  1:00  p.m.  The  students  stayed 
with  the  SED  teachers  for  all  aspects  of  the  school  day-academic  instruction, 
affective  education,  social/personal  skills,  and  behavior  skills  development  as 
well  as  art,  music,  physical  education,  breakfast,  and  lunch.  Between  student 
dismissal  time  and  the  end  of  the  teacher  duty  day,  the  teachers  ate  lunch,  did 
their  academic  plarming,  conferenced  with  support  staff  such  as  the  students' 
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mental  health  counselors  and  the  school  psychologist,  and  met  with  parents 
either  through  home  visits  or  on-site  parent  conferences. 

From  the  development  of  the  first  SED  program  imtil  1995,  this  SED 
program  model,  with  the  primary  components  of  the  three-teacher  team  and  the 
compressed  student  day,  was  in  place  in  this  district.  This  unique  programming 
model  allowed  the  district  to  serve  students  with  SED  in  regular  public  school 
settings.  Typically,  other  school  districts  in  the  state  employed  a  more  traditional 
staffing  model,  often  locating  programs  for  students  with  similar  needs  in 
separate  wings  of  schools,  in  center  schools,  or  in  other  specialized  facilities.  The 
three-teacher  team  was  designed  to  allow  for  at  least  one  or  two  teachers  to 
proceed  with  the  educational  programming  when  presenting  issues  warranted 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  team  members.  For  example,  when  a  student  was  in 
crisis,  one  team  member  could  work  one-to-one  with  that  student  to  counsel  or 
de-escalate  while  the  other  two  worked  with  the  remaining  students.  All  SED 
teachers  in  the  district  were  trained  in  physical  restraint  techniques,  and  often 
two  teachers  were  required  to  implement  the  restraint  safely  and  appropriately. 
In  cases  such  as  this,  one  teacher  remained  available  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the 
class.  Teachers  of  students  with  SED  typically  were  required  to  supervise  their 
students  at  all  times  throughout  the  day.  They  either  served  as  iiistructor  in  areas 
such  as  art,  music,  and  physical  education  or  accompanied  and  supervised 
students  when  that  instruction  was  provided  by  the  school's  art  teacher,  music 
teacher,  and  physical  education  coach. 

The  Gulfbreeze  SED  teachers  were  adamant  in  their  beliefs  that  this 
program  model  was  essential  to  educate  their  students  effectively.  They  saw  no 
viable  alternative  to  meeting  the  extreme  demands  their  job  that  included 
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working  with  students  and  families  with  multiple  and  complex  needs,  teaching 
students  with  severely  disturbed  and  often  highly  volatile  behaviors,  and 
coordinating  numerous  school-based  and  community-based  services  that  their 
students  received.  I  had  taught  in  a  middle  school  SED  program  in  this  district 
and  worked  with  the  district's  SED  teachers  for  many  years.  These  experiences 
allowed  me  to  enter  the  context  of  the  study  as  a  researcher  with  first-hand 
knowledge  about  how  strongly  the  SED  teachers  believed  that  the  district's 
model  was  the  only  way  to  serve  their  students.  The  SED  program  at  Orange 
Grove  Elementary  School  had  followed  the  district  model  strictly  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  description  of  the  school  and  the  school-based  SED  program  follows. 
Orange  Grove  School  Demographics  and  SED  Educational  Programming 
While  located  only  a  few  minutes  from  the  business  section  of  town. 
Orange  Grove  Elementary  School  is  nestled  back  from  the  main  access  street 
under  a  stand  of  shady  oak  trees,  replete  with  hanging  moss.  The  school  is 
situated  in  an  area  of  the  county  that  was  once  covered  with  orange  groves.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  land  surrounding  the  school  grounds  is  covered  with  orange 
trees  that  comprise  one  of  the  few  remaining  family-run  commercial  orange 
groves  in  the  region.  The  school  is  a  one-story  light-colored  brick  structure  that 
extends  back  from  the  driveway  that  leads  to  the  building.  A  playground  with  a 
basketball  court  is  located  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The  school  was  built  about 
24  years  ago  according  to  the  standard  design  used  in  the  district  for  most  of  the 
elementary  schools.  Behind  the  school  there  are  a  few  portable  buildings  that 
house  most  of  the  support  programs  including  music,  occupational  therapy,  and 
the  bilingual  parent  liaison.  The  school  grounds  beyond  the  portables  include  a 
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nature  walk  and  stream,  a  gazebo,  and  several  tree-shaded  grassy  areas  used  for 
student  play  or  outdoor  study. 

Orange  Grove  Elementary  is  a  Title  I  school  with  93  staff  members.  The 
current  principal,  Mr.  Franks,  has  been  the  administrator  at  Orange  Grove  for  6 
years;  prior  to  that  he  was  an  assistant  principal  and  a  classroom  teacher  in  other 
schools  in  the  district.  During  the  1997-98  school  year  when  I  conducted  this 
research,  the  school  provided  services  to  611  students  from  PreK  through  the 
fifth  grade.  Over  the  past  6  years,  the  school  population  has  fluctuated  from  the 
current  low  of  611  students  to  as  many  as  675  students. 
School  Demographics 

The  student  population  of  Orange  Grove  School  by  ethnicity  is  60% 
African- American,  20%  Hispanic,  and  20%  Caucasian.  Eighty-six  percent  of  the 
total  school  population  is  on  free  or  reduced  lunch.  The  student  population  in  the 
SED  program  at  Orange  Grove  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  total  school 
population  because,  in  this  school  district,  the  low  incidence  special  education 
programs  (e.g.,  SED,  autism,  profoundly  mentally  handicapped)  are  housed  at 
selected  schools  within  a  "cluster"  of  schools. 

The  school  district  adopted  the  cluster  model  in  1995.  Prior  to  clustering, 
the  locations  of  special  education  programs  were  based  upon  factors  that 
included  the  number  of  students  in  a  particular  region  who  required  special 
services,  the  willingness  of  the  school  administrator  to  host  a  program,  and  the 
availability  of  space  to  house  a  program.  As  was  the  case  prior  to  clustering,  the 
high  incidence  programs  such  as  specific  learning  disabilities  and 
speech /language  are  provided  at  every  school.  The  programs  for  students  with 
SED,  however,  were  located  at  selected  elementary  schools,  with  principals 
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willing  to  take  on  the  responsibility.  Understandably,  few  principals  were  eager 
to  volunteer  for  the  respor\sibility  of  administering  these  programs  as  the 
students  often  are  considered  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  Also,  the  program 
design  was  atypical  from  programs  for  which  most  administrators  had  training 
and/ or  experience. 

Schools  are  clustered  according  to  both  geographic  region  and  level- 
elementary  or  secondary.  For  example.  Orange  Grove  is  in  a  cluster  with  8  other 
elementary  schools;  thus,  this  cluster  is  comprised  of  9  of  the  district's  26 
elementary  schools.  To  determine  the  types  and  locations  of  special  education 
programs  within  their  cluster,  the  nine  principals  in  this  cluster  analyze  the 
needs  of  the  low  incidence  populations  of  their  cluster  and  jointly  determine  in 
which  schools  special  programs  for  those  students  will  be  placed.  Orange  Grove 
has  had  an  SED  program  in  place  for  over  10  years.  This  program  was 
established  during  the  1985-86  school  year  for  students  in  grades  PreK  through 
first  and  served  as  the  only  SED  program  in  the  district  for  students  that  young. 
The  cluster  system,  however,  produced  a  change  in  population  of  SED  students 
not  only  in  the  Orange  Grove  cluster  but  also  in  the  other  elementary  clusters. 
This  change  resulted  in  the  need  to  redesign  the  existing  SED  programs  and  to 
add  new  programs.  An  SED  unit  for  students  in  second  through  fifth  grades  was 
needed  then  in  the  Orange  Grove  cluster.  Based  upon  his  positive  experiences 
with  the  PreK-1  SED  program  at  his  school,  the  Orange  Grove  principal 
volunteered  to  house  an  additional,  and  new,  SED  unit  at  his  school.  Therefore,  a 
second  SED  unit  was  added  to  the  Orange  Grove  cluster  for  the  1997-98  school 
year.  The  addition  of  a  second  unit  prompted  numerous  changes  for  the  Orange 
Grove  SED  program-some  unwelcome  and  unpredicted. 
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Orange  Grove  SEP  Program 

Prior  to  the  chai\ges  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  1997-98  school  year,  the 
Orange  Grove  program  had  served  students  with  SED  in  grades  PreK-1  who 
were  bused  from  schools  throughout  the  school  district.  The  school's  teaching 
team,  the  student  population,  and  the  program  design  had  remained  consistent 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  changes  made  to  the  existing  SED  program  just  prior 
to  the  time  that  I  entered  the  field  are  relevant  to  the  results  of  the  study  and, 
therefore,  are  detailed  below. 

Orange  Grove  SED  teaching  team.  The  four  SED  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  research  reported  herein  were  Jack,  Doug,  Kate,  and  Cheri. 
Some  of  these  teachers  had  worked  together  in  varying  capacities  prior  to  the 
study.  For  the  3  years  prior  to  this  study.  Jack  and  Doug  teamed  with  another 
teacher,  Sally,  to  comprise  the  three-teacher  team  of  the  PreK-l  SED  program  at 
Orange  Grove  Elementary  School.  They  typically  had  a  case  load  of  15  to  17 
students.  Sally  was  certified  to  teach  students  with  EH.  She  left  the  team  to  teach 
second  grade  in  June  1997.  Doug  and  Jack  remained  on  the  team  and  were  joined 
during  the  project  year  by  Kate  and  Cheri.  Kate  was  not  new  to  the  Orange 
Grove  SED  program.  During  the  1994-95  school,  she  worked  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Orange  Grove  SED  program  with  Sally,  Jack,  and  Doug.  Later,  Kate  worked 
steadily  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  district  while  she  pursued  her 
undergraduate  teaching  degree  in  special  education.  She  completed  her  final 
internship  in  special  education  with  the  Orange  Grove  SED  team  in  the  spring  of 
1997  and  was  hired  at  the  end  of  that  school  year  to  take  Sally's  position  for  the 
upcoming  school  year.  Kate,  therefore,  joined  the  Orange  Grove  SED  teaching 
team  as  a  first-year  teacher  but  with  extensive  experience  working  with  both  the 
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teachers  and  the  students.  When  the  district  expanded  the  Orange  Grove  SED 
program  at  the  beginning  of  the  1997-98  school  year,  a  fourth  teacher,  Cheri,  was 
assigned  to  the  teaching  team.  Consequently,  the  four  SED  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  research  project  were  Jack,  Doug,  Kate,  and  Cheri.  Each 
teacher  brought  to  the  team  a  unique  set  of  experiences,  skills,  and  beliefs. 
Because  these  experiences  and  beliefs  affected  their  work  and  decision-making  in 
the  classroom,  I  collected  teacher  background  data  that  are  reported  below.  (See 
Table  4-2  for  a  summary  of  these  data.) 

Jack,  a  47-year-old  Caucasian  male,  entered  the  field  of  teaching  SED  with 
a  degree  in  sociology.  He  taught  for  a  few  years  in  the  program  as  an  out-of-field 
teacher  while  he  worked  toward  certification  and  had  obtained  add-on  EH 
certification  by  the  time  of  the  study.  Prior  to  teaching  SED,  Jack  had  engaged  in 
other  professions  outside  of  education  including  social  work,  public  relations, 
and  food  service.  On  a  questionnaire  that  I  designed  to  document  personal 
demographic  information  about  the  participants  of  the  study.  Jack  said  that  he 
chose  to  work  with  students  with  SED  because  it  was  the  "first  available  job  in 
education." 

In  contrast  to  Jack's  limited  teaching  experience,  Doug  had  a  23-year 
teaching  career,  with  5  of  those  years  spent  teaching  in  the  Orange  Grove  SED 
program.  Prior  to  that  assignment,  Doug  worked  in  video  production  for  5  years 
after  working  as  an  elementary  school  physical  education  teacher  for  18  years  in 
another  state.  Doug  entered  the  SED  program  as  an  out-of-field  teacher  with 
certification  in  physical  education  for  grades  K-8.  He  had  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  special  education-EH  by  the  time  the  project  began.  Doug,  a 
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53-year-old  Caucasian  male,  reported  that  he  chose  to  work  with  students  with 

SED  for  the  following  reasons: 

Small  classes,  individualized  attention.  [The  students  with  SED] 
circumstances  and /or  disabilities  have  been  poorly  understood.  There  has 
been  a  general  lack  of  understanding  and  empathy  from  the  adults  in  their 
lives.  I  have  a  sense  of  hope  for  all  of  my  students—that  they  become 
productive  worthwhile  citizens. 

Doug  was  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  team  who  started  the  SED  program 

at  Orange  Grove.  He  had  teamed  with  Jack  for  several  years  and  recently  had 

served  as  intern  supervising  teacher  to  Kate,  who  had  just  joined  the  team. 

Kate,  a  Caucasian  female  who  was  41  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
entered  the  field  of  special  education  after  a  profession  as  a  hairdresser  for  10 
years.  Prior  to  that,  Kate  served  in  the  military.  She  stated  that  she  chose  to  teach 
students  with  SED  because  "as  a  volunteer  at  the  Orange  Grove  SED  unit,  I 
recognized  the  need  for  dedicated  teachers  to  work  with  this  population  of 
students."  Kate  had  worked  as  a  volunteer  and  a  teacher  intern  in  the  program 
with  Jack  and  Doug  prior  to  being  hired  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  team.  The 
only  member  of  the  team  who  had  no  prior  experience  teaching  with  the  other 
team  members  was  Cheri. 

Cheri,  a  Caucasian  female,  was  42  years  old  at  the  time  she  moved  to  the 
Orange  Grove  program  from  an  EH  program  at  another  school  in  the  district. 
Cheri  had  taught  for  20  years;  had  a  master's  degree  in  special  education-EH; 
and  held  state  teacher  certification  in  the  areas  of  elementary  education,  varying 
exceptionalities,  and  emotionally  handicapped.  Prior  to  joining  the  Orange 
Grove  SED  team,  she  taught  students  with  EH  for  7  years.  Before  that,  she 
worked  as  a  restaurant  owner  for  8  years.  Cheri's  statement  about  her  decision  to 
teach  SED  was  as  follows:  "I  feel  very  comfortable  working  with  special  needs 
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kids,  especially  behavior  disorders.  Since  I  first  started  ir\  education  (1978),  it  has 
always  felt  natural  for  me  to  be  doing  this  type  of  work." 

Orange  Grove  SEP  student  population.  In  addition  to  changes  in  the 
school's  SED  teaching  staff  for  the  1997-98  school  year,  the  student  population 
assigned  to  the  Orange  Grove  SED  program  changed  significantly.  This  program 
traditionally  had  served  the  PreK-1  students  with  SED  from  across  the  district. 
For  the  first  time,  the  program  would  serve  students  in  grades  PreK  through  5. 
While  the  ages  and  grade  levels  of  the  students  changed  significantly,  the  typical 
characteristics  remained  constant.  The  students  in  this  SED  program,  and  other 
SED  programs  in  the  district,  traditionally  are  very  transient.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
these  students  to  be  hospitalized  for  psychiatric  treatment  or  placed  in  short- 
term  residential  psychiatric  treatment  programs  one  or  more  times  throughout 
the  school  year.  Some  serve  periods  of  time  in  juvenile  detention  facilities.  Others 
are  in  foster  care  or  therapeutic  foster  care,  and  when  these  placements  are 
changed,  which  is  a  regular  occurrence,  often  the  school  placement  changes,  too. 
Some  students  are  not  officially  in  the  foster  care  system  but  are  frequently 
moved  from  the  care  of  one  relative  to  another  (e.g.,  from  mother  to 
grandmother  or  from  aunt  to  father),  thus  prompting  either  a  change  in  school 
placement  and/or  a  gap  in  school  attendance.  The  SED  teachers  at  Orange  Grove 
had  23  students  on  their  roster  at  the  beginning  of  the  1997-98  school  year~12 
students  at  the  primary  level  and  11  at  the  intermediate  level.  While  the  numbers 
of  students  varied  throughout  the  school  year,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
class  load.  Although  the  students  were  not  subjects  of  the  research,  one  only  can 
begin  to  understand  the  SED  teachers'  work  if  the  complexity  and  intensity  of  the 
needs  of  their  students  are  clear.  In  order  to  provide  a  "snapshot"  of  the  students 
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in  the  Orange  Grove  SED  program  for  the  1997-98  school  year,  the  demographic 
breakdown  for  22  on  the  class  roster  at  one  point  follows: 

1.  19  students  were  males  and  3  were  females; 

2.  13  student  were  African- American,  8  were  Caucasian,  and  1  was  biracial; 

3.  student  ages  ranged  from  6-1  years  to  11-3  years; 

4.  reading  levels  ranged  from  K.5  to  3.0; 

5.  math  levels  ranged  from  K.O  to  4.0; 

6.  at  least  11  students  were  taking  medications  such  as  Ritalin,  Clonodine, 
Tegretol,  and  Tenex;  most  medications  were  dispensed  at  school;  and  some 
students  were  prescribed  more  than  one  medication;  and 

7.  of  these  22  students,  17  were  determined  to  be  eligible  for  OT  and /or 
speech /language  services  and  some  had  documented  or  suspected  learning 
disabilities. 

Orange  Grove  SED  program  design.  Along  with  the  change  in  the  Orange 
Grove  SED  student  population,  the  number  of  students  changed,  too,  warranting 
a  change  in  staffing  pattem~an  additional  teacher  and  a  teacher's  aide.  Cheri 
was  hired  as  the  fourth  teacher  during  the  summer.  The  teaching  team  for  the 
1997-98  school  year  included  Cheri,  Jack,  Doug,  and  Kate.  The  teacher's  aide  was 
assigned  at  a  later  date.  At  this  point,  the  teachers  and  the  principal  were  faced 
with  making  an  unfamiliar  decision  of  how  assign  not  only  staff  but  also  space  to 
serve  best  the  23  students  in  grades  K  through  5  slated  for  the  program  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

For  the  prior  years  during  which  the  Orange  Grove  SED  program  had 
been  in  existence,  the  program  had  occupied  a  suite  of  two  adjoining  classrooms 
in  the  school.  One  room  was  configured  in  standard  classroom  fashion  with 
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individual  student  desks  and  detached  chairs,  a  teacher  desk,  various  book  cases, 
some  built-in  cabinets,  a  dry  erase  board  mounted  on  the  wall  at  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  various  bulletin  boards  mounted  around  the  other  walls.  The  floors 
were  carpeted;  the  walls  were  painted  a  light  color;  and  the  lighting  was  the 
standard  overhead  fluorescent  type.  There  were  two  entrances  to  the  classroom: 
one  opened  to  a  main  interior  hallway  of  the  school  and  the  other  to  the  second 
classroom.  The  second  classroom  had  the  same  carpeting,  paint  color,  and 
lighting.  The  room  had  no  individual  student  desks  but  had  three  octagonal- 
shaped  tables  adjusted  to  adult  height.  The  wall  common  to  the  other  classroom 
was  empty.  A  built-in  time-out  room,  a  kitchen  area,  and  a  bathroom  lined  the 
opposite  wall.  The  time-out  room  was  built  to  state  specifications:  6  feet  by  6  feet 
with  overhead  lighting,  tile  walls,  and  a  door  with  observation  window.  The 
kitchen  contained  a  full  refrigerator  with  freezer,  a  stove  with  oven,  and  a  sink. 
The  bathroom  was  fully  equipped  with  toilet,  sink,  shower,  and  tub.  At  one  end 
of  the  room,  storage  cabinets  were  mounted  on  the  wall  above  four  computer 
stations.  This  room  opened  to  the  school  cafeteria,  through  which  another 
hallway  and  an  exit  to  the  outside  and  front  of  the  school  could  be  accessed.  To 
accommodate  the  changes  in  the  program,  the  principal  also  assigned  to  the  SED 
program  a  small  classroom  across  the  interior  hall  from  the  regular  classroom. 
This  classroom  had  one  main  entrance  from  that  hallway  and  a  second  door 
across  the  room  that  led  to  a  small  teacher  workroom  that  adjoined  two  other 
classrooms.  The  work  room  door  had  a  large  glass  pane  in  the  top  half.  The  walls 
to  either  side  of  the  door  also  had  large  panes  of  glass  allowing  for  observahon 
and  light  from  the  workroom.  There  were  no  exterior  windows.  The  principal 
submitted  a  work  order  for  the  construction  of  a  time-out  room  for  this 
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classroom  that  was  constructed  m  the  front  of  the  classroom  next  to  the  dry  erase 
board  mounted  on  the  front  wall.  This  time-out  room  protruded  from  the  wall 
into  the  classroom  and  was  constructed  according  to  the  same  state 
specifications.  However,  the  time-out  room  was  constructed  from  wood  and,  as 
the  teachers  were  soon  to  discover,  was  less  sturdy  and  soundproof  than  the 
time-out  room  in  the  other  SED  classroom. 

The  teachers  were  almost  as  leery  about  the  changes  to  their  physical 
space  as  they  were  to  the  changes  in  the  staffing  pattern.  The  Orange  Grove  SED 
team  members  were  as  adamant  in  their  beliefs  about  maintaining  the  district's 
longstanding  staffing  pattern  as  were  the  other  SED  teachers  in  the  district.  At 
the  time  when  the  teachers  agreed  to  participate  in  the  TIEM  project,  they  knew 
that  changes  in  their  teaching  strategies  could  occur  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
significant  program  changes  that  were  to  come  from  the  district. 

Introduction  of  the  Research  Project  to  the  Participating  Teachers 
Three  of  the  participating  teachers-Jack,  Doug,  and  Kate-had  some 
knowledge  of  the  TIEM  project  prior  to  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  study.  Dr. 
Chase,  Dr.  Solomon,  and  I  had  developed  and  piloted  the  Transdisciplinary 
project  in  1993.  Dr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Solomon  served  as  consultants  as  the  pilot 
evolved.  We  reported  the  progress  and  findings  to  other  SED  teachers  in  the 
district,  hoping  that  some  would  volunteer  to  implement  the  model.  We  asked 
those  SED  teams  interested  in  the  model  to  videotape  typical  teaching  days  to 
allow  us  to  select  appropriate  sites  for  implementation.  The  Orange  Grove  SED 
team  at  that  time-Sally,  Jack,  and  Doug-expressed  an  interest  and  submitted  the 
required  tapes.  It  is  important  to  note  here  that  these  tapes  provided  important 
historical  data  during  the  final  data  analysis,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  7.  Kate,  too. 
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was  previously  exposed  to  the  model  as  she  did  her  Level  I  internship  in  the 
classroom  where  the  model  was  piloted.  The  Level  I  internship  required  Kate  to 
be  in  the  classroom  for  1  day  per  week  for  approximately  12  weeks.  Through  this 
experience,  Kate  was  exposed  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  Transdisciplinary 
team  but  did  not  participate  in  the  cross-training  sessions,  case  conferences,  or 
team  planning  meetings.  Therefore,  she  had  only  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
initial  outcomes  of  the  model. 

During  the  spring  prior  to  the  study,  I  met  with  the  Orange  Grove  SED 
teachers  and  the  other  school-based  staff  who  eventually  comprised  the  rest  of 
the  Transdisciplinary  team  to  discuss  the  mechanics  and  requirements  for 
facilitating  the  implementation  of  the  model  in  their  program.  All  staff  members 
recommended  that  they  begin  implementation  of  the  model  at  the  start  of  the 
1997-98  school  year.  Cheri  was  not  yet  a  member  of  the  team  when  those 
discussions  took  place.  A  few  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  1997-98  school  year, 
the  team  met  to  revisit  the  decision  to  implement  the  TIEM  project  to  allow  Cheri 
a  voice  in  the  decision.  Cheri  had  no  prior  knowledge  of  the  model,  but  she 
agreed  to  participate  based  upon  the  information  presented  at  the  meeting  and 
discussion  with  the  other  team  members. 

Summary  of  the  Context  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Research 

The  teachers  participating  in  the  professional  development  project  began 
the  school  year  during  which  I  conducted  this  dissertation  study  with  a 
combination  of  excitement  and  trepidation.  They  were  comfortable  with  and 
confident  about  the  experience  they  brought  to  the  new  team.  Doug  and  Jack 
seemed  pleased  with  the  opportxmity  to  expand  the  program  they  had 
developed  over  the  years,  a  program  about  which  they  were  very  proud.  Kate 
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was  thrilled  to  "be  a  real  teacher  at  last!"  Cheri  appeared  confident  about  the 
skills  that  she  could  contribute  to  the  teaching  team. 

At  the  same  time,  the  teachers  were  uncertain  about  how  to  go  about  their 
"way  of  work,"  given  the  changes  in  staff,  classroom  assignments,  and  students. 
Three  of  the  four  teachers-Jack,  Doug,  and  Kate— had  experience  not  only 
teaching  in  a  three-member  team  but  also  in  teaming  with  each  other,  although 
Kate's  prior  role  had  been  as  either  a  volunteer  or  a  university  teacher  intern. 
This  was  Cheri's  first  teaming  experience  and  first  experience  teaching  students 
with  SED.  She  believed,  though,  that  her  years  of  teaching,  multiple  teaching 
certifications,  and  specific  experience  teaching  students  with  EH  prepared  her 
well  to  teach  students  with  SED.  Based  upon  their  previous  teaching  experiences, 
all  four  teachers  were  convinced  that  school-based  SED  programs  could  not  be 
rvin  effectively  with  less  than  three  teachers.  The  new  staffing  pattern  of  four 
teachers  and  a  shared  aide,  however,  supported  neither  a  three-teacher  team  nor 
a  three-person  configuration.  The  teachers'  dilemma  about  staffing  configuration 
was  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  classrooms  assigned  to  the  program 
was  located  across  the  hall  from  the  other  two  rooms,  thus  complicating  any 
teaming  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  staffing  pattern,  the  teachers  were  faced  with 
changes  in  their  content  and  strategies.  The  educational  needs  of  this  new  group 
of  students  varied  greatly  from  the  needs  of  the  PreK-1  students  with  whom 
Jack,  Doug,  and  Kate  had  worked  in  the  past.  Cheri  faced  more  of  a  change  in  the 
level  of  intensity  of  the  disabilities  and  behaviors  than  with  the  academic  levels 
of  the  students. 
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Despite  these  challenges,  the  tone  of  the  planning  was  positive  and 
energetic  during  the  summer  months  and  the  preschool  teacher  work  days.  The 
teachers  were  committed  to  and  seemed  positive  about  the  opportunity  to  team 
with  the  others  on  the  school  staff  who  would  become  members  of  the  team 
through  the  Transdisciplinary  project-Dan,  the  occupational  therapist;  Donna, 
the  speech/language  pathologist;  Gillian,  the  art  therapist;  and  Britt,  the  SLD 
teacher.  In  anticipation  of  the  project,  they  participated  with  the  SED  teachers  in 
many  of  the  preschool  planning  meetings.  There  was  no  forewarning  to  either 
the  teachers  or  the  research  team  as  to  the  change  in  tone  and  enthusiasm  that 
was  soon  to  come  after  the  start  of  the  school  year. 


CHAPTER  5 

TEACHERS'  BELIEFS  AND  PRACTICES:  A  STORY  OF  CONTRADICTIONS 

Introduction 

Upon  entering  the  SED  program  at  Orange  Grove  Elementary  School  at 
the  begiiming  of  the  1997-98  school  year  to  begin  this  study,  the  education 
consultants  and  I  foimd  the  teachers  angry.  They  not  only  were  developing  a 
new  program  model  but  also  were  adjusting  to  two  new  teaching  teams.  Because 
their  anger  and  frustration  affected  both  the  professional  development  project 
and  my  research,  in  this  chapter  I  discuss  teaching  conditions  and  teachers' 
attitudes  about  those  conditions.  I  also  review  changes  made  to  the  data 
collection  protocol  to  accommodate  the  teachers'  frustrations.  I  follow  this 
review  with  a  discussion  of  data  collection  procedures  and  research  findings. 
Implementation  of  the  Transdisciplinary  Project  and  Research  Protocol 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  school  year,  Mr.  Franks,  the  school  principal, 
received  notice  that  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  SED  program  at  his  school  for 
the  project  year  would  increase,  and  an  additional  teacher  would  be  assigned  to 
the  existing  team  of  three  SED  teachers.  He  told  his  teachers  of  the  changes  and 
gave  them  the  autonomy  to  design  their  program.  The  three  SED  teachers  met 
during  the  summer  before  the  start  of  the  1997-98  school  year  and  developed 
plans  for  a  creative  and  collaborative  program  for  the  upcoming  year.  During  the 
summer,  I  also  met  with  them  to  plan  the  TIEM  project  and  they  agreed  to  all 
aspects:  the  Transdisciplinary  professional  development  project,  the  research  I 
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would  do  on  the  project,  and  the  data  collection  schedule  I  proposed.  Despite 
"best  laid  plar\s,"  the  hobgoblins  of  qualitative  research  (i.e.,  the  realities  of  the 
context  of  teaching)  struck,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  modify  not  only  the  order 
of  the  professional  development  project  components  but  also  the  research  data 
collection  protocol,  practically  before  entering  the  research  field. 
Changes  to  the  SEP  Program 

When  the  school  year  began,  the  teachers  quickly  realized  they  were 
unable  to  operationalize  the  program  they  had  developed  during  the  summer 
meetings.  They  found  themselves  lacking  both  the  necessary  agreement  among 
team  members  and  the  time  required  to  reach  agreement.  Some  worried  that 
agreement  might  not  be  possible.  The  teachers,  therefore,  implemented  a 
program  model  similar  to  the  one  that  had  been  in  place  at  that  school  during 
prior  years.  Because  the  assignment  of  four  teachers  to  the  program  did  not 
allow  them  to  use  the  familiar  three-teacher  team  model.  Thus,  they  divided  the 
teachers  into  teams  of  two:  Cheri  and  Jack  who  would  teach  the  primary  unit 
(i.e.,  grades  K-2)  and  Kate  and  Doug  the  intermediate  unit  (i.e.,  grades  3-5).  They 
designed  the  units  to  fxmction  independently  and  moved  into  separate 
classrooms  recently  allocated  to  the  SED  program  by  the  principal.  The 
intermediate  team  room  still  had  access  to  a  room  with  a  kitchen,  bathroom,  and 
time-out  space.  The  four  teachers  admitted  that  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
program  changes  and  asked  to  delay  the  start  of  the  Transdisciplinary  Project  for 
a  month  until  they  had  their  program  "up  and  running."  Having  experienced 
previously  the  anger  and  frustration  of  the  teachers  first  hand,  the  education 
consultants  and  I  agreed  that  pressuring  the  teachers  to  proceed  with  the  project 
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at  that  time  only  would  exacerbate  the  situation.  Consequently,  we  agreed  to 
delay  the  start  of  the  project  for  1  month. 

Changes  to  the  Professional  Development  Plan  and  Research  Protocol 

Dr.  Chase  and  I  returned  to  the  field  1  month  later  and  met  with  the 
Transdisciplinary  team  members:  the  four  SED  teachers  and  the  specialists—Dan, 
the  OT,  Donna,  the  SLP,  and  Gillian,  the  Art  Therapist  (Britt,  the  SLD  teacher 
joined  the  team  at  a  later  date).  We  reviewed  the  model,  the  project  schedule,  and 
the  data  collection  plan.  Teaching  conditions  had  not  improved,  and  the  tension 
among  the  SED  teachers  was  palpable. 

At  that  time,  each  unit  was  serving  13  students,  only  2  students  shy  of  a 
case  load  that,  in  the  past,  warranted  three  teachers.  The  district  informed  the 
teachers  five  additional  students  were  "in  the  chute"  to  be  staffed  into  their 
program.  The  teachers  worried  that  the  environment  could  not  accommodate 
five  new  students.  They  believed  they  could  not  meet  the  students'  needs 
appropriately  and  listed  their  reasons:  The  number  of  students  in  each  unit 
already  was  too  high,  given  the  severity  of  the  students'  disabilities  and 
complexity  of  their  needs;  Mr.  Franks  failed  to  staff  the  program  adequately;  the 
size  of  the  primary  classroom  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  and 
needs  of  the  students  adequately;  the  furniture  in  the  primary  classroom  was 
inappropriate  for  the  students'  needs;  the  kindergarten  students'  needs  differed 
significantly  from  the  other  students  in  the  primary  class;  and  the  time-out  room 
construction  in  the  primary  classroom  was  inadequate  and  the  location  in  the 
front  of  the  classroom  was  inappropriate.  Additionally,  some  of  their  students 
arrived  on  early  buses  during  the  morning  teacher  planning  time,  thus  the 
teachers'  plaiming  time,  which  was  already  inadequate,  was  further 
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compromised  by  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  supervise  those  students 
during  that  time. 

The  principal,  too,  was  concerned  and  submitted  a  memo  to  the  district 
office  documenting  the  unsafe  conditions  and  requesting  additional  staff.  The 
teachers  requested  that  Dr.  Chase  observe  in  their  classrooms,  evaluate  their 
concerns,  and  make  recommendations.  Because  the  teachers  used  the  majority  of 
this  irutial  planning  session  (i.e.,  team  meeting)  to  discuss  their  concerns  and 
frustratioris,  both  Dr.  Chase  and  I  agreed  that  the  teachers  would  be  too 
distracted  to  engage  in  the  professional  development  project  imtil  some  of  their 
pressing  needs  were  addressed.  We,  therefore,  agreed  to  incorporate  into  the 
project  the  development  of  strategies  for  resolution. 

The  team  met  again  on  October  20th  for  Dr.  Chase's  report  on  her 
classroom  observations.  She  concurred  with  the  teachers'  concerns  and 
forwarded  her  findings  to  the  principal.  In  her  report.  Dr.  Chase  emphasized  the 
strengths  of  the  teachers  in  hope  that  they  would  recognize  areas  to  build  upon 
instead  of  concentrating  on  the  challenging  circumstances  they  faced  and, 
accordingly,  would  refocus  their  energies  on  their  teaching. 

At  that  meeting,  the  SED  teachers  informed  us  that  they  were  "frazzled" 
and  could  take  part  in  the  project  only  if  we  made  the  following  changes:  (a)  SED 
teaching  team  separately,  not  as  a  large  group  as  originally  proposed,  would 
meet  every  other  week;  (b)  the  videotaped  debriefing  sessions  had  to  be  deleted 
from  the  data  collection  protocol;  and  (c)  the  "order"  of  the  professional 
development  components  was  to  be  modified  to  bypass  the  prerequisite  case 
conferencing  and  cross-training  and  move  directly  to  the  Transdisciplinary 
lesson  planning.  The  SED  teachers  had  determined,  although  not  unanimously. 
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they  were  functioning  as  two  independent  teaching  teams.  If  both  teams  did 
continue  with  the  project  (and  there  was  still  some  question  as  to  whether  Jack 
and  Cheri  would  agree  to  continue),  then  there  was  no  compelling  benefit  to 
meeting  all  together  each  week.  They  believed  they  could  not  afford  the  time  to 
do  so.  They  saw  the  team  meeting  time  as  taking  time  away  from  their  limited 
planning  time. 

Kate,  however,  recognized  the  opportunity  for  weekly  collaborative 
planning  time  and  initially  pushed  for  all  teachers  to  meet  every  week.  She 
eventually  acquiesced  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  The  SED  teachers  decided, 
instead,  that  teams  would  meet  with  Dan,  Donna,  and  Gillian  on  alternating 
weeks.  One  week  the  primary  SED  teachers  would  meet  with  the  specialists;  the 
next  week  the  intermediate  SED  teachers  would  meet.  There  would  be  two 
Transdisciplinary  teams.  All  SED  teachers  agreed,  however,  to  meet  as  one  group 
for  the  cross-training  sessions.  I  believed  that,  based  on  my  experience  with  the 
pilot  project,  the  teachers  could  benefit  from  meeting  as  one  team  and  that,  in 
fact,  meeting  as  a  group  could  lead  to  the  development  of  a  program  model  more 
in  line  with  the  SED  teachers'  original,  but  abandoned,  program  plan.  I  also 
disagreed  that  teachers  could  not  "afford  the  time"  for  the  one-to-one  videotape 
debriefing;  however,  I  went  along  with  their  demands. 

I  agreed  to  the  teachers'  demands  for  three  reasons.  First,  the  current 
literature  suggested  that  teacher  expertise  and  the  participation  as  partners  in  the 
process  are  components  critical  to  successful  professional  development.  Second,  I 
had  entered  the  field  committed  to  keeping  the  research  project  from  interfering 
with  the  needs  of  the  students  or  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Third,  I  could  not 
require  the  teachers  to  follow  the  original  plan.  Pressure  to  do  so  at  this  point 
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could  only  alienate  the  participants,  possibly  to  the  point  of  withdrawing  from 

the  project.  I  determined  that  I  could  move  ahead  with  a  rigorous  study  despite 

the  teachers'  call  for  modifications  to  the  original  research  plan;  therefore,  I 

changed  the  protocol  accordingly  and  continued  the  project. 

We  conducted  the  first  "official"  Transdisciplinary  team  meeting  on 

October  27, 1997.  All  SED  teachers  agreed  to  attend  this  meeting  together 

because  it  was  held  on  a  day  when  students  were  not  in  school.  The  teachers'  talk 

quickly  turned  to  concerns  about  student  numbers,  the  severity  of  the  students' 

disabilities,  changes  in  the  teaching  team  configuration,  and  insufficient  planning 

time.  For  example,  Cheri  said. 

We  had  a  really  rough  day. ...  1  was  alone  in  the  classroom  with  [just  the 
aide]  and  we  had  some  behavior  [problems]. . . .  We  had  to  remove  one 
[student].  She  walked  out  of  the  classroom,  got  around  the  comer, 
plopped  down,  wouldn't  move,  and  screamed.  Mr.  Franks  said,  "We  can't 
have  this!"  . . .  The  problem  [is]  having  only  two  teachers  in  the  classroom, 
the  long  day,  no  time  for  lunch,  no  breaks. 

Thus,  the  professional  development  project  began.  All  agreed  that  teams  would 

meet  on  alternate  weeks,  cross-training  sessions  would  occur  jointly,  and  case 

conferencing  would  blend  with  collaborative  planning. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

The  Transdisciplinary  Project  ran  for  8  months,  during  which  I  collected 

data.  My  data  sources  included  (a)  verbatim  transcripts  of  21  hours  of  team 

meetings;  (b)  verbatim  transcripts  of  3  hours  of  audiotaped  participant 

interviews;  (c)  field  notes  from  11.25  hours  of  classroom  observations  and 

participant  interviews;  (d)  analysis  of  39.5  hours  of  videotape  of  classroom 

practices;  (e)  participant  questionnaires,  inventories,  and  ratings;  and  (f)  archival 

data  such  as  planning  documents,  reports,  and  correspondence  A  summary  of 
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these  data  sources  can  be  found  in  Appendix  H.  I  attended  and  facilitated  all 
Transdisciplinary  meetings,  audiotaped  the  meetings,  and  transcribed  selected 
tapes  verbatim.  We  documented  the  teachers'  classroom  practices  either  through 
direct  observation  or  videotapes.  The  videotapes  allowed  for  a  deeper, 
concentrated  analysis  of  classroom  events  and  teachers'  speech.  These  data 
collected  over  time  allowed  me  to  triangulate  my  data,  find  patterns,  and  look  for 
contradictory  evidence  (Webb  &  Glesne,  1992). 

I  analyzed  the  data  throughout  the  professional  development  project  and 
adjusted  my  research  moves  accordingly.  For  example,  I  predicted  that  in 
response  to  the  new  information  learned  by  the  SED  teachers  from  the 
specialists,  the  "teacher  talk"  (captured  on  both  audiotape  and  videotape)  about 
students'  behaviors  would  begin  to  shift  from  concentration  on  controlling  the 
behavior  to  include  specific  strategies  based  on  possible  reasons  for  the 
behaviors,  such  as  commvmication  deficits  or  sensory  defensive  issues.  I  based 
this  prediction  on  my  pilot-project  experience.  During  the  pilot,  the  SED  teachers' 
talk  about  meeting  the  needs  of  their  students  quickly  and  notably  expanded 
beyond  behavioral  control  and  academic  instruction  to  address  articulation 
needs,  sensory  defensiveness,  proprioceptive  delays,  and  motor  skills  as  the  team 
problem-solved  toward  meeting  the  students'  needs.  When  analysis  of  tape  data 
failed  to  reveal  a  similar  shift  in  the  teachers'  talk,  I  developed  an  alternative  data 
collection  method.  Thus,  in  addition  to  allowing  the  ongoing  data  analysis  to 
guide  the  collection  methods,  I  heeded  Eisner's  call  for  attention  to  "productive 
serendipity"  and  remained  alert  for  unscheduled  opportimities  for  meaningful 
data  collection  (Eisner,  1998,  p.  241).  For  example,  midway  through  the  project, 
the  intermediate  unit  SED  teachers  argued  about  the  academic  and  behavior 
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management  components  of  their  program.  This  conflict  was  exacerbated  when, 

at  the  end  of  November,  Mr.  Franks  assigned  a  third  teacher  to  the  intermediate 

team.  Rather  than  mediate  the  disagreement,  the  new  teacher  deepened  the 

conflict.  The  conflict  became  "public"  when  the  three  teachers  began  yelling  with 

such  volume  that  colleagues  could  hear  them  from  the  hallway.  Kate  expressed 

the  team's  exasperation: 

We  seem  to  get  in  a  rut  when  it  comes  to  different  students'  behaviors  at 
different  times,  specifically  [as  to]  how  each  of  us  might  react  to  that 
particular  behavior.  [We  each]  feel  real  strongly  about  how  we're  reacting 
but  [have]  three  different  ways  [of  intervening].  What  do  we  do  then? 

It's  weird  that  you  can  work  with  the  same  people  all  day  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  think,  "God,  this  has  just  been  a  great  day!  [The  students]  sat 
so  well  in  math  and  we  read  this  book  in  language  arts  and  no  one  went  to 
time-out."  And  then  . . .  [Doug]  has  the  opposite  opinion! 

In  late  January,  Mr.  Franks  called  in  a  mediator  to  help  Doug  and  Kate 

resolve  their  conflict.  They  were  apprehensive  about  the  mediator  meeting  and 

asked  me  to  chat  with  them  immediately  after  their  mediation  session.  I 

recognized  that  the  mediation  and  postmediation  meetings  would  provide  data, 

though  such  meetings  were  not  part  of  the  project  or  the  original  data  collection 

protocol.  These  two  meetings  serendipitously  provided  additional  meaningful 

data  to  the  research.  A  report  of  the  research  findings  follows. 

Findings 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  how  belief  influenced  teachers' 
ability  and  willingness  to  change  their  behavior  in  the  SED  classroom.  Therefore, 
as  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year  with  two  teams  of  SED  teachers  in 
two  classrooms  at  Orange  Grove  Elementary  School,  I  collected  data  on  the  four 
teachers'  beliefs  and  practices.  I  observed  their  teaching,  reviewed  reports  from 
secondary  and  tertiary  participants,  and  reviewed  the  teachers'  self-reports.  The 
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findings  section  begins  with  a  description  of  the  Primary  SED  classroom 
program.  I  then  discuss  the  beUefs  and  practices  of  Cheri  and  Jack.  Next,  I 
describe  the  Intermediate  SED  program,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Kate  and 
Doug's  classroom  beliefs  and  practices.  I  report  the  data  for  each  teacher  case  in 
terms  of  what  I  heard  each  teacher  say  and  what  I  saw  each  teacher  do.  I 
conclude  with  an  analysis  of  the  documented  evidence. 
Primary  SED  Program 

When  we  entered  the  Primary  SED  program  in  October,  we  found  Cheri 
and  Jack  teaching  together  with  the  partial  support  of  a  teacher's  aide.  They  had 
moved  from  the  classroom  across  the  hall,  the  one  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned  at  the  start  of  the  school  year  and  about  which  they  had  complained,  to 
a  room  next  to  the  Intermediate  classroom.  This  newly  assigned  room  was 
parallel  the  Intermediate  program's  main  classroom,  had  no  windows,  and  had  a 
door  at  one  end  leading  to  the  same  hallway.  A  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
led  to  a  smaller  connected  room  that  was  approximately  8  feet  by  10  feet.  In 
response  to  the  teachers'  concerns  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  Dr.  Chase's 
recommendations,  Mr.  Franks  had  moved  the  Primary  unit  to  this  classroom  and 
had  district  maintenance  build  a  doorway  through  the  wall  common  to  the 
Intermediate  program's  other  classroom.  Cheri  and  Jack  were  very  happy  to  have 
a  larger  classroom,  a  time-out  room  in  the  smaller  cormected  room  separate  from 
the  main  classroom,  and  access  to  the  other  SED  program's  time-out  room, 
kitchen,  and  bathroom. 

Through  direct  observations  and  videotapes,  we  found  the  Primary 
program  to  be  fimctioning  in  a  manner  traditional  to  many  SED  programs  with 
no  student  interaction  and  a  curriculum  of  control.  The  teachers  assigned 
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students  to  individual  desks  spread  out  throughout  the  classroom.  The  students 
spent  the  majority  of  their  time  at  their  desks.  They  ate  meals  at  their  desks.  They 
were  assigned  to  their  desks  for  all  classroom  activities  other  than  Circle  Time 
and  Free  Time.  The  only  student  interaction  allowed  was  during  Free  Time  when 
a  student  could  choose  to  play  with  one  or  two  other  students. 

Little  was  displayed  on  the  classroom  walls.  The  following  daily  schedule 
was  posted  on  the  board: 


Arrival 

8:15 

Cut/ paste/ group 

11:15-12:10 

Color  Sheet 

8:15-9:00 

Lunch 

12:10-  1:10 

Breakfast 

9:00-9:45 

Quiet 

1:10-  1:45 

Circle 

9:45-10:30 

Free  Time 

1:45-  2:15 

Reading 

10:30-11:15 

Songs /Wrap  Up 

2:15-  2:35 

Additionally,  the  students  had  Rainbow  Time  for  music,  art,  or  physical 
education,  as  well  as  instructional  time  for  OT  and  SLP  on  certain  days  of  the 
week.  I  found  the  lack  of  academic  time  striking. 

Baseline  videotapes  revealed  that  when  the  specialists  were  in  the 
classroom  delivering  instruction,  the  SED  teachers  gave  them  total  responsibility 
for  teaching.  Typically,  Cheri  used  this  "free  time"  to  do  other  work.  Jack 
monitored  the  students'  behaviors  and  stepped  in  when  he  deemed  it  necessary. 
In  October,  Cheri  added  direct  instruction  in  reading  to  the  schedule  but  did  not 
implement  until  later  in  the  school  year.  Time  slots  for  the  specialists  were 
changed  several  times  throughout  the  year  as  the  collaboration  among  the 
Transdisciplinary  team  members  developed.  For  example,  as  Cheri  began  to  plan 
in  a  Transdisciplinary  fashion,  we  observed  her  planning  with  Dan,  the  OT,  to 
integrate  science  and  OT  strategies.  As  a  result,  the  period  of  the  day  scheduled 
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for  OT  became  the  science  period  during  which  time  Cheri  and  Dan  co-taught 
the  students. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Primary  teachers'  major  concern  was  behavior 
control.  That  permeated  their  talk  and  their  action.  Their  classroom  behavior 
management  system  included  several  components.  Teachers  rewarded  good 
behavior  with  a  "smiley  face,"  a  small,  roimd,  laminated  drawing  of  a  smiling 
face  on  yellow  paper  with  Velcro  on  the  back.  At  the  end  of  a  designated  period 
of  the  day,  one  of  the  teachers  stood  by  a  2-foot  by  3-foot  felt  board  that  had  the 
students'  names  listed  down  the  left  side  and  spaces  indicating  the  multiple 
periods  of  the  students'  day.  After  reviewing  each  student's  behaviors  from  the 
previous  period,  the  teacher  informed  the  student  if  he  or  she  would  be  given  a 
"smiley."  Students  had  to  "get  enough  smileys"  to  participate  in  special  activities, 
such  as  a  class  picnic.  Some  days  the  teachers  reviewed  the  number  of  smileys 
they  gave  to  each  student  and  reported  the  number  to  the  parents  in  a  daily  note. 
In  addition  to  the  smiley  faces,  students  had  to  earn  "quiet  checks"  during  a 
"heads-down"  period  just  prior  to  lunch.  To  get  lunch,  each  student  had  to  earn 
five  checks.  If  a  student  was  "out  of  control"  during  the  day,  teachers  sent  him  to 
the  time-out  chair  to  calm  down.  If  that  intervention  was  not  successful  or  if  the 
teachers  determined  the  behavior  was  too  severe  for  the  time-out  chair,  the 
teachers  sent  the  student  to  the  time-out  room.  Teachers  often  suspended 
students  who  were  unable  to  regain  control  of  their  behavior  in  the  time-out 
room.  They  had  no  written  procedures  for  these  interventions.  During  our 
observations,  we  saw  the  teachers  mete  out  interventions  in  an  arbitrary  fashion. 
For  example,  one  classroom  rule  required  the  students  to  sit  quietly  and  raise 
their  hands  to  talk.  Sometimes  we  saw  these  requirements  strictly  monitored  by 
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the  teachers.  Other  times,  the  noise  level  ii\  the  classroom  rose  and  then  faded  in 
response  to  teachers'  reminders  of  consequences  or  rewards.  These  cycles 
continued  vintil  it  appeared  that  one  or  both  of  the  SED  teachers  decided  to 
intervene. 

Cheri  awarded  stickers  for  positive  behavior  such  as  completing  work  and 

following  directions.  She  also  gave  the  students  supportive  prompts  and  verbal 

praise.  Jack  used  food  reinforcers  extensively. 

Jack:  Are  you  doing  OK  now,  Rico?  Good.  Rico  is  working  nicely. 

Kevin?  Now  this  is  the  class  that  I'd  like  to  see.  Miss  Cheri, 
How  about  you? 

Cheri:  Ah,  this  is  beautiful! 

Jack:  Now  they're  doing  [what  they  should].  Maybe  I  could  even 

make  grits  or  something. 

Cheri:  I  think  that  would  be  lovely. 

Another  example  of  the  typical  interactions  between  teachers  and  students 

followed  later  the  same  day  when  the  students  returned  from  the  art  room: 

Cheri  directs  the  student  to  sit  down  so  that  they  can  review  who  needs  to 
earn  more  checks  to  go  to  Free  Time.  Jack  announces  to  them  that  they  can 
have  cookies  "when  everyone  is  quiet."  The  students  sit  with  their  heads 
down  waiting. 

Jack:  Kevin,  you  were  super  in  there  being  quiet.  . 

Jack  gives  Kevin  a  cookie  and  continues  to  distribute  cookies  to  those 
students  sitting  appropriately.  Casey  refused  to  comply. 

Jack:  I  guess  Casey  doesn't  want  any  cookies.  Do  you  want 

another  one,  Rico? 

He  gives  cookies  to  Rico  and  to  Arthur.  Casey  whines  that  he  wants  a 
cookie.  Jack  answers  another  student's  question.  Casey  continued  to 
whine  as  he  moves  around  in  his  chair  until  he  falls  out  of  it.  He  pouts 
that  he  has  not  yet  been  given  a  cookie.  Jack  ignores  him  and  proceeds  to 
lead  the  other  students  in  making  their  Free  Time  choices.  A  number  of 
the  students  are  talking. 
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Cheri:  I  don't  see  anyone  earning  anything.  We  need  to  be  together 

and  sitting  down.  You  need  to  be  in  your  space. 

Casey  :         I  don't  want  no  cookie! 

For  a  few  minutes,  Jack  and  Cheri  ignore  Casey  as  they  briefly  discuss 
Kevin,  who  is  asleep  at  his  desk,  and  talk  about  calling  another  student's 
mother.  Jack  then  recognizes  that  Casey  is  now  behaving  as  required.  Jack 
verbally  reviews  Casey's  previous  inappropriate  behaviors;  he  follows  up 
with  praise  for  Casey's  current  behavior: 

But  now  you're  doing  the  right  thing  and  that's  the  Casey  I 
want  to  see  forever  in  my  mind. ...  If  Casey  hangs  in  there,  I 
am  going  to  give  Casey  a  cookie.  When  we're  done  with 
that,  if  Casey  still  hangs  in  there,  I'll  give  Casey  a  cookie  or 
two. 

During  a  videotaped  observation  made  5  months  into  the  project,  we 

found  the  same  pattern  of  interaction: 

As  the  students  finish  eating  their  breakfasts  at  their  desks,  the  music 
teacher  enters  the  room.  Jack  draws  shapes  on  the  carpet  with  chalk  to 
indicate  where  the  students  are  to  sit  for  music  instruction.  He  informs  the 
music  teacher,  "You  can  send  anyone  out  [who  misbehaves].  I'm  right 
here." 

Jack  tells  him  to  keep  track  of  student  behaviors  because  "those  students 
who  behave  will  get  a  cookie."  The  children  are  called  one  by  one  to  come 
to  sit  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  music  teacher.  He  distributes  maracas  to 
the  students  and  leads  them  in  a  pattern  they  are  to  duplicate  in  rhythm  to 
the  music.  Most  students  try  to  follow  along.  The  music  teacher  addresses 
each  student  by  name,  commenting  positively  on  their  efforts  and  their 
good  listeriing.  The  students  then  follow  the  rhythm  with  hand  motions 
led  by  the  music  teacher  to  "Skip  to  My  Lou."  Jack  steps  in  front  of  the 
group  to  monitor  behavior.  At  the  close  of  the  20  minute  lesson,  the  music 
teacher  identifies  those  children  who  have  earned  a  cookie. 

Jack  announces  to  the  students  that  they  will  next  have  Circle  Time  and 
states,  "I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  have  your  cookies." 

No  cookies  have  been  awarded  at  this  point.  Jack  sits  before  the  students 
on  the  floor  and  begins  Circle.  He  reviews  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  that  includes  a  birthday  party  in  the  afternoon  for  Kevin.  He  then 
reads  the  book  The  Letters  Are  Lost  and  then  another  book  on  safety.  As  he 
reads.  Jack  allows  a  few  questions  and  comments  from  the  students,  but 
these  are  limited.  While  waiting  for  the  Donna,  the  SLP,  to  come  to  work 
with  the  group.  Jack  asks  the  students  to  recite  their  phone  numbers. 
Much  of  Jack's  effort  is  spent  getting  the  students  to  remain  sitting  quietly. 
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Jack  informs  the  students,  "Right  now  if  I  was  giving  a  cookie  out,  I 
wouldn't  give  it  to  anybody  right  now." 

Dorma  enters  the  classroom  at  this  time.  Fifty-three  minutes  have  passed 
since  Jack  first  announced  that  cookies  would  be  given  for  good  behavior. 
Jack  warns  Dorma  that  the  music  teacher  had  changed  the  schedule  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  schedule  change,  the  students  have  been  very  active.  He 
tells  the  students  that  those  who  listen  will  get  cookies. 

Donna  begins  with  a  game  of  Simon  Says.  The  students  are  engaged;  they 
are  a  bit  confused  witiK  the  directions  to  touch  their  "eyes"  and  their 
"thighs."  Donna  follows  Jack's  lead  and  encourages,  "Let's  earn  those 
cookies!"  The  SED  teachers  remain  in  another  part  of  the  classroom  while 
she  continues  with  the  next  activity.  Twice,  when  the  students  become 
loud.  Jack  moves  in  to  monitor  behaviors.  The  first  time,  he  gives  a  cookie 
to  the  SLP.  The  second  time  he  chooses  a  student  who  is  behaving,  gives 
that  student  a  private  explanation  of  why  he  was  given  a  cookie,  and 
makes  no  comment  to  the  other  students. 

Donna  waits  for  the  students  to  have  "voices  off"  to  begin  the  Shapes  and 
Colors  BINGO  game.  The  students  begin  to  argue  about  how  many 
BINGO  cards  some  have.  Cheri  steps  in  and  removes  Casey  from  the 
group  for  not  sitting  appropriately.  Donna  reprimands  Rico  and 
physically  moves  him  back  to  his  assigned  spot  on  the  rug.  Cheri  returns 
to  the  group  and  redirects  another  student. 

The  lesson  continues.  It  is  now  72  minutes  since  Jack's  initial 
armouncement  about  the  cookies  and  53  minutes  since  the  music  teacher 
indicated  that  some  of  the  students  had  earned  cookies  for  appropriate 
behaviors  during  music  class.  They  have  not  yet  been  given  their  cookies. 

During  most  of  our  classroom  observations,  students  looked  sad  and 

angry,  and  teachers  appeared  tired  and  frustrated.  Students  spent  an  extensive 

amount  of  time  waiting.  They  waited  for  their  breakfasts  to  be  distributed.  They 

waited  for  their  breakfasts  to  be  cleared  away.  They  waited  until  the  teachers 

determined  if  "everyone  was  quiet  and  ready"  for  the  next  activity.  They  waited 

to  be  called  to  Circle  Time.  They  waited  imtil  they  earned  their  "quiet  checks" 

before  getting  lunch.  They  waited  for  their  lunches  to  be  served  and  cleared 

away.  They  waited  to  be  called  to  line  up  to  go  to  Rainbow.  They  waited  to  be 
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called  to  go  to  their  selected  Free  Time  activity.  Most  of  the  time  they  waited 
with  their  heads  down. 

Adults  controlled  all  student  activities.  Teachers  seldom  taught,  although 
Cheri  incorporated  more  academic  instruction  as  the  year  went  on.  The  baseline 
and  midpoint  observations  revealed  academic  instruction  occurring  for 
approximately  30-45  minutes  in  the  morning  during  independent  seatwork- 
usually  joumaling  and  math-and  for  approximately  45  minutes  in  Circle  Time 
when  functional  or  life  skills  were  addressed,  totaling  approximately  90  minutes 
of  academic  instruction  per  day.  Throughout  the  data  collection  process,  Cheri 
worked  with  the  specialists  during  the  team  meetings  toward  increasing  the  time 
dedicated  to  academics.  Cheri  worked  with  Britt,  the  SLD  teacher,  to  include 
SRA  reading  instruction  and  with  Dan,  Donna,  and  Gillian  to  include  instruction 
in  science  and  social  studies.  The  results  of  her  efforts  were  noticeable  by  the  end 
of  the  school  year  when  observations  revealed  an  increase  in  academic 
instruction  from  approximately  90  minutes  to  150  minutes,  primarily  under 
Cheri's  direction. 

Although  Cheri  and  Jack  worked  as  teaching  partners  in  the  classroom, 
their  beliefs  about  their  work  contrasted  sharply.  As  Cheri  began  to  adopt  the 
Transdisciplinary  model,  the  contrasts  between  the  two  became  more  apparent. 
Jack  took  no  part  in  instructional  planning.  He  planned  only  for  the  activities  he 
presented  during  Circle  Time.  On  several  occasions  I  heard  Jack  sarcastically 
refer  to  Cheri  as  the  "Curriculum  Specialist."  The  following  discussion  of  the 
data  collected  specific  to  each  Primary  SED  teacher  further  elucidate  each 
teacher's  beliefs,  classroom  practices,  and  reactions  to  proposed  changes. 
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Cheri's  Beliefs  and  Practices 

When  I  asked  Cheri  to  respond  to  define  her  job  of  teaching  students  with 

SED,  her  written  answer  did  not  tell  me  much  about  her  beliefs  and  practices: 

My  goal  is  to  provide  a  safe  comfortable  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning  in  order  for  each  student  to  utilize  their  fullest  potential  without 
fear  of  failure. 

Her  definition  remained  constant  throughout  the  project.  Cheri's  self-report  of 
her  classroom  management  beliefs,  documented  through  pre-  and  postproject 
completion  of  the  ABCC  Inventory,  and  her  instructional  efficacy  beliefs, 
documented  through  pre-  and  postproject  completion  of  The  Responsibility  for 
Student  Achievement  Questionnaire,  also  remained  constant.  She  maintained  a 
fairly  high  level  of  instructional  efficacy  beliefs  and  strong  beliefs  in  a  teacher- 
controlled  approach  to  classroom  management  rather  than  a  student-driven  or 
collaborative  student-teacher  approach. 

What  Cheri  said.  At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  Cheri's  team  meeting 
"talk"  was  about  teaching  conditions.  These  concerns  included  the  lack  of 
planning  time,  no  time  for  breaks  and  lunch,  the  need  for  a  three-teacher  team, 
and  disruptive  student  behavior.  As  the  project  progressed,  however,  her 
concerns  shifted  from  teaching  conditions  to  students'  needs  and  abilities. 

Cheri's  talk  about  the  students'  behaviors  and  needs  showed  her  concern 
for  the  students  as  they  faced  various  challenges.  She  spoke  of  student  deficits: 

The  first  month,  he  just  shut  down  if  you  put  a  paper  in  front  of  him. 

He  still  has  that  conduct  problem  like,  "Jacob,  do  your  work."  "No!"  and 
he'll  get  up  and  walk  away.  That's  more  of  an  EH  type  problem. 

[He]  has  no  help  or  any  hope  at  home.  He's  not  on  any  medication  and 
definitely  should  be. 

The  kids  this  year  seem  so  much  out  of  touch  with  reality! 
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However,  her  talk  of  deficit  was  mir\or  compared  with  that  of  students'  abilities 

and  possibilities: 

He's  basically  a  nonreader,  but  boy  does  he  want  to  learn!  He  can 
remember  and  retain  information. 

Yeah,  the  first  month  he  just  shut  down  if  you  put  a  paper  in  front  of  him. 
Now,  this  is  our  ninth  letter  [in  cursive  handwriting]  and  he's  done  every 
one  so  far. 

He  has  some  problem-solving  skills  that  surprise  me. 

So  we  know  that  they  have  the  ability  to  learn  as  well  as  the  desire. 

By  the  end  of  November,  and  from  that  point  on,  Cheri  talked  more  and  more 

about  instructional  issues  and  teaching  strategies.  For  example, 

I've  gone  through  maybe  10  reading  lessons  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  that's  it!  (said  with  frustration) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  was  able  to  do  some  placement  tests  . . .  but 
I  was  never  able  to  really  do  much,  (said  with  frustration) 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  get  started  is  doing  some  reading  and  I  want 
to  be  able  to  tie  it  in  with  what  [Dan  does]  on  Fridays  because  we'd  be 
doing  sounds— sound  symbols.  So  maybe  we  can  start  working  on  that 
because  right  now  we're  working  on  math. 

Kevin  was  so  meticulous.  See,  he  has  the  root  fibers  coming  out  (showing 
Kevin's  drawing).  So,  you  know,  they  identified  a  few  parts  of  the  plant. 
He  wrote,  "My  seed  has  grown."  He  actually  took  it  out  and  traced  it  or 
copied  it  very  meticulously.  So  I  think  the  sequencing  [SLP  activities] 
would  be  a  really  good  thing  now.  We've  done  descriptive  things—now, 
take  it  a  step  farther. 

Eventually,  Cheri  began  to  talk  about  the  proposed  teaching  strategies  and  her 

views  about  the  Transdisciplinary  approach  shifted  significantly  from  skeptical 

[The  student's  response  to  that  strategy]  could  have  been  just  a  fluke. 

I  haven't  seen  much  change  in  the  behavior  after  the  [strategy 
recommended  by  the  consultant  was  implemented]. 

Now  I  can  see  that  [recommended  strategy]  becoming  a  problem  in  the 
classroom. 
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to  affirming 

That's  a  good  point,  (in  response  to  recommendation  made  by  the  OT). 

[I  see  that  the  purpose  is]  to  make  this  [OT  strategy]  a  purposeful  thing, 
like  a  tool  

and,  toward  the  end  of  the  project,  to  supportive  and  participatory. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  get  started  is  doing  some  reading  and  I  want 
to  be  able  to  tie  it  in  with  what  you  (speaking  to  Dan  and  Donna)  do  on 
Friday. . . . 

Well,  that's  what  we're  doing  with  Dan  now.  We  sprouted  our  lima  beans 
and  they've  been  able  to  do  journal  topics  about  it.  So  tomorrow  [we'll] 
plant  them  in  the  soil  with  Dan.  Dan's  bringing  some  potting  soil  and  then 
Wednesday  he  wants  to  do  some  movement  activities.  Thursday  at  11:30 
he  wants  to  ...  go  outside  and  do  some  planting  outside.  Well,  not  really 
planting  but  some  digging,  [making]  rows,  and  . . .  planting  seeds  just  for 
the  fine  motor- type  activity. 

By  February,  Cheri  planned  in  a  more  Transdisciplinary  way.  That  is,  she 
would  present  a  topic  of  study,  such  as  insects,  to  the  specialists  and  together 
they  would  develop  lesson  plans  and  learning  activities.  To  extend  the 
integration  of  the  Trarisdisciplinary  strategies  during  other  instructional  periods 
beyond  the  OT  and  SLP  periods,  which  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  model,  Dan 
and  Donna  volunteered  to  come  into  the  SED  classroom  for  additional  periods  of 
the  day.  For  example,  when  Cheri  introduced  the  study  of  ants  as  a  topic,  Dan 
offered  to  take  responsibility  for  building  an  ant  farm  with  the  students.  The  SLD 
teacher  then  suggested,  "You  could  collect  ants  to  work  on  fine  motor  skills." 
Cheri  and  Dan  continued  to  plan  student  activities  that  integrated  motor  skills 
with  teaming  skills,  such  as  having  students  walk  in  a  row  like  ants  and  move 
objects  to  simulate  ants  working  in  a  team  to  transport  food.  All  team  members 
except  Jack  were  actively  engaged  in  a  lively  and  creative  Transdisciplinary 
planning  session. 
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By  the  end  of  April,  Cheri  had  extended  her  Transdisciplinary  planning 
somewhat.  We  saw  evidence  of  integration  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies  not 
only  for  the  OT  and  SLP  periods  but  also  for  the  science /social  studies  period. 
We  heard  no  evidence,  however,  that  Cheri  integrated  the  Transdisciplinary 
strategies  when  she  was  not  working  with  Dan  and  Donna. 

What  Cheri  did.  Through  direct  observations  in  the  classroom  and 
analysis  of  the  videotapes  of  the  teaching  day,  we  saw  little  evidence  that  Cheri 
independently  applied  strategies  she  learned  from  the  specialists.  Cheri  planned 
collaboratively  with  them,  and  when  they  cotaught  with  her,  she  supported  the 
integrated  strategies.  However,  had  Cheri  completely  embraced  the 
Transdisciplinary  model,  she  would  have  infused  Transdisciplinary  strategies  in 
her  work  with  students  throughout  the  day  and  move  away  from  strict 
adherence  to  teacher  control  strategies. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  pilot  project,  Cheri  and  the  specialists  found  it 
easier  to  integrate  Transdisciplinary  strategies  within  an  instructional  unit, 
theme,  or  context  than  to  integrate  them  in  a  direct  instruction  approach.  For 
example,  Cheri  informed  Dan,  Donna,  and  Gillian  of  the  topic  for  instruction- 
usually  a  science  oriented  unit  such  as  insects  or  marine  life—and  they 
collaboratively  planned  instruction  that  extended  or  applied  the  direct 
instruction  that  Cheri  provided.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year  we  did  see  Cheri 
teaming  to  deliver  instruction,  but  rather  than  blending  instructional  roles  with 
the  specialists,  she  worked  side-by-side  with  them.  That  is,  when  the  specialists 
were  teaching  in  the  classroom  with  Cheri,  she  stepped  back  and  took  a 
supporting  role,  primarily  by  managing  student  behavior.  So,  while  we  heard 
and  observed  Cheri  planning  as  we  wanted,  we  did  not  see  evidence  of  her 
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actually  implementing  those  plans  in  a  Transdisciplinary  way.  In  contrast,  when 
the  Transdisciplinary  team  members  in  the  pilot  project  team  taught,  an  outsider 
would  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  SED  teacher  and  the  other  team 
members  because  they  so  thoroughly  integrated  the  strategies  from  one  another's 
disciplines. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  academic  instruction  noted  in  the  team  meetings 
was  also  evident  during  observations.  While  Cheri's  team  talk  changed  from 
concerns  about  teaching  conditions  to  concerns  about  instruction  and  students' 
needs,  we  observed  no  such  shift  in  the  classroom.  For  math,  reading,  and 
science,  Cheri  ii^structed  while  Jack  circulated  and  controlled  students' 
behaviors.  By  the  end  of  the  project,  Cheri  also  plarmed  during  the  team 
meetings  with  Britt,  the  SLD  teacher  for  reading  instruction.  Cheri  added  reading 
instruction  to  the  daily  schedule  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Cheri  delivered 
SRA  reading  instruction  to  the  students.  It  was  evident  from  the  student 
responses  noted  during  our  observations  that  this  instruction  had  become  a 
regular  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 

Cheri's  academic  instruction  increased,  but  her  desire  to  control  students' 
behavior  did  not  diminish.  At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  Cheri  used  a  variety 
of  methods  to  control  students'  behaviors.  These  methods  included  smiley  faces, 
quiet  checks,  food  reinforcers  for  appropriate  behaviors,  the  time-out  chair,  the 
time-out  room,  being  sent  to  the  principal's  office,  and  suspension  for 
inappropriate  behaviors.  If  Cheri  had  adopted  the  Transdisciplinary  model,  she 
would  have  incorporated  some  of  the  strategies  recommended  by  the  other  team 
members  when  responding  to  students'  inappropriate  behaviors.  We  saw  no 
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evidence  of  this  in  any  of  our  direct  observations  or  videotape  analyses.  Yet,  the 
team  members  and  Cheri  herself  believed  that  she  was  implementing  the  model. 

Cheri's  self-report  and  reports  from  constituents.  At  the  close  of  the 
project  in  Jime,  I  interviewed  Cheri  and  asked  her  to  rate  how  much  of  the  time 
she  believed  that  she  took  a  Transdisciplinary  approach  and  how  often  her 
classroom  decisions  were  influenced  by  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  Cheri 
replied, 

I  try  to  do  that  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Sometimes  when  ...  an  emergency 
situation  arises,  you  focus  right  away  on  behavior,  but  in  planning 
academics,  activities,  and  in  everything,  I  try  to  [take  the  Transdisciplinary 
approach]  all  the  time. 

When  I  asked  other  team  members  to  rate  the  percent  of  time  they  believed  Cheri 

implemented  the  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  Donna  suggested  60%  to  80%,  and 

Dan  said  80%.  Based  on  the  on-site  and  videotaped  classroom  observations  and 

the  transcripts  of  the  Transdisciplinary  team  meetings,  we  found  evidence  to  the 

contrary.  While  Cheri  worked  in  a  Transdisciplinary  way  in  team  meetings,  there 

was  minimal  evidence  of  classroom  practice  change  related  to  Transdisciplinary 

strategies.  Jack's  reaction  to  the  proposed  changes  in  practice  was  more  straight 

forward. 

Tack's  Beliefs  and  Practices 

In  contrast  to  Cheri,  who  gave  a  more  general  definition  of  the  job  of 

teaching  students  with  SED,  Jack  stated  his  beliefs  specifically  and  directly: 

My  goal  [is  to  work]  on  developmental,  social,  hygienic,  and  affective 
areas.  My  priority  and  focus  is  not  on  the  academic  as  a  discipline  per  se. 
The  issues  that  have  brought  these  children  to  our  attention  cannot  be 
adequately  addressed  by  focusing  on  "A,  B,  C"  and  "1, 2,  3."  I  believe 
focusing  on  these  issues,  to  the  detriment  of  the  above-mentioned  areas,  is 
a  disservice  to  those  that  we  serve. 
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On  the  ABCC  Inventory,  Jack  rated  his  beliefs  in  classroom  management  as  more 
controlling  and  teacher-directed.  His  self-reported  instructional  efficacy  beliefs 
indicated  he  feels  more  responsible  for  positive  achievement  of  his  students,  that 
student  achievement  was  due  more  to  his  teaching  behavior  than  to  teaching 
conditions.  There  was  no  significant  change  in  Jack's  self-ratings  from  pre-  to 
postintervention.  Initially,  it  seemed  to  us  that  Jack's  teaching  efficacy  self-report 
conflicted  with  his  talk  about  his  students,  talk  that  was  laden  with  negativity 
about  his  students  and  his  prognosis  for  their  futures. 

What  Tack  said.  Jack  was  concerned  about  the  teaching  conditions  at  the 
start  of  the  school  year.  These  concerns  included  the  number  of  students  in  the 
class,  the  early  arrival  of  the  buses,  the  construction  of  the  time-out  room,  and 
the  lack  of  planning  time  and  lunch  break  for  the  teachers.  Jack  continued 
throughout  the  school  year  to  be  very  vocal  about  his  concerns  for  lack  of 
planning  time. 

During  team  meetings.  Jack  talked  about  the  students'  behaviors,  needs, 
abilities,  and  disabilities.  Jack  reported  on  students'  behaviors  and  the  status  of 
the  students'  family  conditions.  He  imitated  students'  behaviors  to  the  other 
team  members.  Jack's  talk  was  sarcastic  and  sometimes  shocking: 

He's  just  a  basket  case  .... 

He's  as  honest  as  a  sociopath  can  be. 

So  the  apple  doesn't  fall  too  far  

He's  a  weirdo~he  sticks  right  out. 

He  dumb  as  a  post. . . . 

So  [the  student's  parent]  doesn't  come  from  total  white  trash. 
He's  the  slobbering  idiot  of  our  group. 
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Well,  [student]  is  right  at  the  bottom  of  the  food  chain,  that's  for  sure! 

He's  such  a  little  creep,  a  hopeless  little  twerp,  a  tick. 
While  Jack's  talk  about  the  students  was  negative,  we  did  document  some 
positive  and  compassionate  comments.  For  example. 

He's  made  great  academic  strides  since  he's  been  here. 

Poor  kid.  There  was  no  one  at  home. 

[The  students]  want  to  learn.  They're  interested. 

When  [the  medication]  kicks  in,  he's  valedictorian! 

What  are  the  words  they  came  up  with?  They  were  really  cute! 

He's  average  intelligence.  He's  real  analytical  at  least  on  his  medication- 
he's  real  good  at  puzzles,  figuring  things  out. 

One  little  boy  in  the  math  lesson  said,  "That  would  be  infinity."  It  was  a 
wild  thing!  (said  with  enthusiasm) 

Oh,  they  were  thrilled  and  digging  in  the  sand!  (enthusiastically  about  the 
students'  behaviors  on  a  recent  field  trip) 

Overall,  however.  Jack's  talk  during  the  Transdisciplinary  meetings  was 

negative.  I  catalogued  all  of  Jack's  comment  about  students  and  found  that  10% 

were  neutral,  24%  were  positive,  and  61%  were  negative.  These  proportions 

remained  consistent  throughout  the  school  year. 

Jack  rarely  spoke  about  teaching  strategies  during  the  Transdisciplinary 
meetings.  When  he  did  discuss  or  respond  to  questions  regarding  instruction,  he 
spoke  about  teaching  functional  skills  such  as  telling  time,  identifying  the 
holidays  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and  social  skills.  He  often  spoke  of  maintaining 
control  of  students'  behaviors  and  keeping  the  students  occupied: 

It  kept  [the  student]  busy,  it  kept  him  occupied. 

That's  a  good  draw-their  recess  days.  It's  a  good  thing  to  dangle  out  in 
front  of  them. 
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Singing  and  food-nothing  better! 

[For]  the  rest  [of  the  students]  you  can  just  throw  something  out  there  to 
keep  them  occupied. 

And  they  love  [the  field  trip  to  the  beach].  It's  a  real  [effective]  thing  to 
hold  over  their  heads.  We  can  string  it  out  for  about  2  weeks. 

It  was  good  this  week.  I  had  doughnuts.  I  dangled  those  over  their  heads. 

Probably  we'll  string  it  out  for  one  more  week.  Anything  related  to  food 
or  picnic. 

Given  his  negative  talk  about  the  students'  abilities  and  his  written  belief 
statement  about  his  job  of  teaching  these  students,  Jack's  minimal  talk  about 
academic  teaching  strategies  was  not  surprising.  This  talk  about  teaching 
strategies  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  project  year. 

Jack's  beliefs  about  teaching  were  also  reflected  in  his  talk  about 
Trar\sdisciplinary  strategies.  Often,  Jack  responded  to  team  member  suggestions 
with  sarcasm.  For  example,  on  one  occasion  Dan  had  prescribed  a  therapeutic 
brushing  program  for  some  of  the  students  with  sensory  problems.  The  brushing 
regime  required  staff  to  use  a  soft  surgical  brush  on  the  student's  arms,  legs,  and 
back  several  times  during  the  day.  Jack  quipped  that  perhaps  he  should  use  a 
wire  brush  on  a  particularly  difficult  student. 

Jack  frequently  made  sarcastic  comments  about  Cheri  and  Kate  who 
attempted  to  implement  some  of  the  strategies  the  specialists  recommended. 
During  one  meeting  team  members  were  planning  a  mural  activity.  Jack  was 
silent  imtil  Cheri  asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  plan.  Jack  replied 
sarcastically  referring  to  Kate,  whom  he  believed  was  foolishly  academic,  "I 
don't  know.  Maybe.  It's  a  little  'Kate  Matthews-ish.'  It  might  be  a  little  busy." 
Jack  was  leery  of  recommendations  that  might  stimulate  students.  Through  our 


observations,  Jack's  meeting  talk  was  consistent,  without  exception,  with  what 
Jack  did  in  the  classroom. 

What  Tack  did.  We  saw  no  evidence  that  Jack  implemented 
Transdisciplinary  strategies.  He  managed  student  behavior,  cooked,  and  led 
students  in  Circle  Time.  Jack's  teaching  behaviors,  interactions  with  the  students, 
and  interactions  with  the  specialists  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  year. 
At  the  start  of  the  instructional  day,  he  usually  monitored  student  behaviors  as 
Cheri  led  the  students  through  seatwork.  Jack  distributed  breakfasts,  often 
augmenting  the  school  breakfast  with  something  that  he  had  prepared  himself 
such  as  waffles,  scrambled  eggs,  or  grits.  Each  morning,  he  called  all  of  the 
students  to  sit  in  a  semi-circle  on  the  floor  before  him  for  Circle  Time.  For  45 
minutes  to  a  hour.  Jack  led  the  students  in  greeting  one  another  appropriately; 
identifying  the  day,  month,  and  year;  reviewing  relevant  information  about  the 
season  and  holidays,  if  any;  singing  songs;  and  listening  to  stories  either  read  by 
Jack  or  on  audio  tape.  Sometimes  he  led  brief  discussions  about  topical  issues 
such  as  an  upcoming  field  trip  or  special  activity.  He  required  that  students  sit  in 
a  certain  way,  in  assigned  spots,  and  that  they  raise  their  hands  before  speaking. 
Jack  usually  handled  the  distribution  of  the  lunches  when,  again,  he  often 
augmented  the  school  meal  with  food  he  prepared  himself.  Other  times  during 
the  instruction  day.  Jack  monitored  student  behaviors  and  provided  one-to-one 
assistance  to  students  who  worked  independently  at  their  desks. 

Other  than  during  Circle  Time,  we  did  not  observe  Jack  lead  instructional 
activities.  He  was  direct  and  specific  in  his  statement  of  belief  about  his  job  of 
teaching  students  with  SED,  and  his  observed  behaviors  in  both  the  classroom 
and  the  Transdisciplinary  meetings  were  in  line  with  his  stated  beliefs. 
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Tack's  self-report  and  reports  from  constituents.  Jack  did  not  attend  the 

final  interview;  therefore,  I  have  no  self-report  from  Jack.  When  I  asked  Cheri  to 

rate  the  extent  to  which  she  believed  that  Jack  implemented  Transdisciplinary 

strategies,  she  made  the  following  observations: 

Cheri:  In  the  beginning,  [he  would  consider  no  strategies  other  than 

his  own].  [Quoting  Jack]  "They  can't  learn."  He  used  to  call 
them  nitwits  then  laughed  when  I  was  trying  to  do  spelling. 
It  has  gotten  a  little  bit  better. 

Researcher:   You  are  saying  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  was  at 
0%  implementation  and  he  was  saying  a  lot  of  negative 
things? 

Cheri:  [Yes],  because  of  all  the  planning  that  I  did,  and  he  didn't 

want  to  be  involved  in  that.  [The  specialists]  let  it  go  and  we 
went  on  without  him. . . .  He  still,  I  think,  saw  some  benefit 
[to  the  model]. 

Researcher:   So  you  sense  that  he  saw  some  benefit? 

Cheri:  Yes,  but  he  still  is  just  focused  on  the  behavior.  He  was 

surprised  when  they  were  actually  learning  things~that  I 
was  presenting  lessons  and  they  were  actually  learning.  He 
was  amazed  that  they  could  learn.  He  doesn't  know  these 
students. 

When  I  asked  Dan  to  rate  the  percent  of  time  he  believed  Jack  implemented 

Transdisciplinary  strategies,  he  suggested  20%  of  the  time  with  cues  or  prompts 

from  other  team  members: 

Qack]  feels  pretty  strongly  about  his  approach  with  the  kids.  He's  seen 
some  things  work  and  some  things  haven't  worked.  Overall,  I  think  he's 
pretty  set  that  these  kids  need  a  certain  type  of  interaction  and  he's 
probably  had  a  lot  of  success  with  that,  and  I  think  that  he  just  wants  to 
stick  with  what  he  knows. 

Donna  rated  Jack  higher  at  50%  to  60%  at  the  close  of  the  project.  When  I  asked 
for  an  example,  she  explained. 

When  [Jack]  started  doing  Circle  Time  last  year,  I  talked  with  him  about 
[doing  some] ...  fun  things  with  the  kids.  We  started  doing  the  days  of 
the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year  and  colors  and  the  date  and  songs 
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and  reading  some  poems  and  reading  some  stories  and  doing  some 
vocabulary,  doing  some  directional  and  temporal  concepts  with  the  kids 
and  he  has  continued  that.  Every  time  that  I  have  given  him  [a  suggestion] 
. . .  he's  just  jumped  right  in  there  and  done  it  and,  if  it  works,  we  say, 
"Hey!  It  worked!"  and  it  stays. 

Dorma  defined  Jack's  willingness  to  incorporate  her  suggested  activities  into  his 
Circle  Time  as  behavior  consistent  with  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  I  should 
note,  however,  that  the  activities  she  suggested  to  Jack  were  in  line  with  his 
existing  beliefs  about  teaching  functional  skills  instead  of  academic  skills.  His 
methods  of  instruction—direct  instruction  rather  than  an  integrated  approach- 
were  not  truly  Transdisciplinary.  Jack  conducted  Circle  Time  activities  exactly 
the  same  way  he  had  during  the  year  prior  to  the  project  with  teacher  control  as 
his  primary  objective.  Had  he  taken  a  more  Trar\sdisciplinary  approach,  he 
would  have  incorporated,  for  example,  student  movement  and  interaction  in  his 
Circle  activities.  Instead  Jack  required  the  students  to  sit  still  in  their  assigned 
spaces,  raise  their  hands  to  speak,  and  listen  to  him  read. 

Although  Cheri  and  Jack  had  the  same  experiences  with  the 
Transdisciplinary  model  under  identical  conditions,  they  had  very  different 
responses.  The  same  was  true  with  Kate  and  Doug  in  the  Intermediate  SED 
program. 

Intermediate  SED  Program 

When  we  entered  the  Intermediate  program  in  October,  we  found  a  warm 
and  inviting  setting.  The  program  was  housed  in  two  adjoining  classrooms.  The 
floor  plan  for  one  room  provided  flexibility  for  varied  use.  A  kitchen,  bathroom, 
and  time-out  room  lined  one  wall.  There  were  two  large  tables  with  chairs  for 
group  instruction  in  the  center  of  the  room.  A  number  of  computer  stations  were 
set  up  along  the  wall  for  individual  work.  At  certain  times  during  the  day,  this 
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room  was  used  for  center  time  during  which  students  could  work  at  a  computer, 
play  a  game,  or  work  on  an  art  project.  The  primary  use,  however,  was  as  a  time- 
out, cool  down,  or  informal  counseling  area. 

This  room  was  connected  directly  to  the  main  classroom  where  the  walls 
were  filled  with  colorful  charts  and  posters.  Students  sat  at  individual  desks 
clustered  in  groups  of  four.  Teacher  desks,  work  tables,  and  bookcases  lined  the 
walls.  Kate  had  created  a  Rainforest-themed  reading  area  in  one  comer.  In 
another  comer,  she  maintained  a  wildlife  center  with  a  variety  of  fish  and 
amphibians,  a  bird,  and  two  gerbils.  This  classroom  was  positively  stimulating 
but,  at  times,  a  bit  claustrophobic,  especially  when  all  of  the  students  and  the  two 
SED  teachers  worked  together.  On  some  occasions  there  were  three  or  four 
adults  in  this  room  with  the  students. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  warm  setting,  we  found  Kate  and  Doug  in  conflict 
with  one  another  and  even  more  frustrated  than  they  had  been  at  the  start  of  the 
school  year.  They  were  working  with  13  students  and  recently  had  learned  that 
more  students  would  soon  join  the  class.  The  teachers  were  also  upset  that  they 
had  no  time  for  limch  and  breaks.  They  were  2  months  into  the  school  year  and 
still  working  to  establish  a  daily  schedule  and  a  consistent  classroom 
management  system.  They  could  not  agree  on  how  much  time  to  devote  to 
academic  instruction.  Kate  wanted  more  academic  teaching.  She  wrote  all  of  the 
lesson  plans  and  kept  current  the  oft-revised  schedule.  As  Kate  worked  toward 
establishing  regularly  scheduled  academic  instruction,  Doug  pushed  for  more 
unstmctured  times  when  students  could  work  on  nonacademic  projects  such  as 
bird  houses.  Doug  did  not  develop  lesson  plans.  When  students  worked 
independentiy  on  academic  assignments,  Doug  circulated  answering  students' 
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questions  and  checking  their  work.  When  Doug  did  directly  instruct  the 
students,  it  was  usually  through  art  or  woodworking  projects.  He  often  provided 
materials  for  the  building  projects,  but  seldom  integrated  academic  instruction 
into  those  lesson. 

While  Kate  instructed  the  students,  Doug  monitored  and  managed 
students'  behaviors  using  the  classroom  management  system  dejoiir.  For 
example,  during  one  observation  made  at  the  start  of  the  academic  day,  we 
fovmd  the  teachers  trying  to  get  the  students  started  on  their  vocabulary 
assignment;  the  students  were  talking  to  one  another  and  some  were  out  of  their 
seats.  Doug  raised  three  fingers,  the  signal  for  quiet.  When  the  students  failed  to 
comply,  he  reminded  the  students  that  they  were  required  to  complete  their 
assignment  in  order  to  get  their  breakfasts.  Ten  minutes  into  the  observation,  the 
students  were  sitting  in  their  seats  but  still  were  talking.  Doug  called  attention  to 
Shelly,  who  was  still  out  of  compliance,  and  armounced  that  she  would  have  to 
write  not  only  her  vocabulary  but  also  "sentences"  as  a  punishment  during  her 
recess  time  if  she  failed  to  complete  her  assignment  as  required. 

Doug's  primary  mode  of  dealing  with  behaviors,  however,  was  asking 
students  to  "process"  their  behavior  problems,  sometimes  individually  and  other 
times  as  a  group: 

[announces  to  all  students]  Before  [Kate]  starts,  I've  got  something  to  say. 
I'm  finding  that  a  lot  of  you  seem  to  be  having  problems  using  your 
words  when  something  bothers  you.  You're  not  taking  time  to  explain  it 
to  us.  A  lot  of  times  we  can  fix  problems.  For  example.  Will  was  upset  this 
morning  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  75  points  and  he  thought  he  had 
more.  He  finally  came  to  me  and  told  me  and  we  checked  and  we  fixed  it. 
. . .  Jimmy  has  a  problem  right  now.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  so  we  can't  fix 
it.  What  doesn't  help  at  all  is  to  go  stomping  next  door  and  slamming 
things  around  in  that  room.  That  doesn't  help  at  all. 
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During  much  of  the  processing  time,  Doug  talked  and  the  students  listened. 
Doug's  admitted  goals  were  to  "keep  things  calm"  and  "get  through  the  day." 

In  contrast,  Kate's  efforts  to  offer  engaging  academic  instruction  were 
evident.  For  example,  in  the  main  classroom  Kate  had  arranged  the  students' 
desks  in  clusters  of  four  to  facilitate  and  promote  cooperative  learning. 
Unfortimately,  the  time  Doug  and  Kate  spent  arguing  about  and  revising  the 
classroom  management  left  little  opporttmity  to  teach  students  how  to  work  in 
cooperative  groups.  Kate  printed  the  weekly  schedule  on  a  form  that  doubled  as 
the  students'  point  sheets;  points  were  earned  for  each  period  of  the  day.  The 
amount  of  time  scheduled  for  academics  was  notable: 


Breakfast 

8:20-  8:40 

Limch 

11:20-12:00 

Vocabulary 

8:40-  9:00 

D.E.A.R 

12:00-12:30 

Math 

9:00-  9:30 

Centers 

12:30-  1:00 

Recess /OT 

9:30-10:00 

Speech/Language 

1:00-  1:45 

Reading 

10:00-10:30 

Rainbow 

1:45-  2:40 

Theme 

10:30-11:20 

Dismissal 

2:50 

During  transitions  between  periods,  the  teachers  assembled  the  students  to 
review  and  record  earned  points.  Students  worked  to  accumulate  enough  point 
for  a  weekly  fun  activity.  On  Friday,  those  students  who  had  earned  the  required 
number  of  points  throughout  the  week  went  to  the  "Friday  Fun  Activity"  during 
Reading  and  Theme  periods. 

In  addition  to  managing  behaviors  through  a  points  system,  teachers  sent 
misbehaving  students  to  the  other  classroom  for  cool  down  or  time-out.  In 
instances  of  extreme  misbehavior,  they  sent  students  directly  to  the  time-out 
room.  When  either  Doug  or  Kate  determined  that  a  student  was  "having  a  bad 
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day"  or  was  "ready  to  blow,"  that  student  was  sent  to  the  other  classroom,  not  as 

a  punishment  or  for  cool-down,  but  to  talk  through  his  problems  with  Doug  who 

took  a  counselor /behavior  manager  role.  Doug's  assuming  this  role  was  a  major 

point  of  contention  between  Kate  and  Doug. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  SED  teachers  struggled  to  put  a  system  in  place 

that  was  agreeable  to  both  of  them.  During  one  videotaped  observation  in  the 

second  month  of  the  project,  we  observed  the  teachers  dealing  with  aggressive 

violent  student  behaviors  and  saw  this  example  of  the  teachers'  work  to  control 

students'  behaviors. 

At  2:11  p.m.,  the  students  are  in  their  seats,  having  just  returned  to  the 
classroom  from  playing  ball  at  recess.  Doug  congratulates  Mark  for  doing 
well  during  the  game.  He  then  announces  loudly  and  angrily  to  the  class, 

I've  just  had  it.  I'm  so  sick  and  tired  of  warning  people.  I'm 
so  tired  of  Jimmy  throwing  his  little  hissy  fits  because  he 
didn't  get  to  pitch.  Jerry  just  walking  away  because  he 
doesn't  like  the  way  things  are  going.  Allen,  being  the  big 
tough  guy.  So  you  fell  down  in  the  game,  big  deal!  It's  a  ball 
game.  If  it's  too  rough  for  you  and  you're  afraid  to  get  your 
hands  dirty,  big  deal,  so  don't  play.  Rico  just  walked  off 
[without  permission]. 

Students  are  quiet  with  heads  down.  Doug  talks  to  someone  else  and 
students  begin  talking  about  the  problems.  Doug  tells  Mr.  Franks,  who 
has  entered  the  classroom,  "The  direction  is  for  them  to  put  their  heads 
down.  There  are  some  people  who  handled  themselves  well  in  the  game." 
Mr.  Franks  steps  in  and  tells  Shelly  that  her  head  should  be  down. 
Students  are  quiet.  Charlie  gets  out  of  his  seat  to  sign  out  for  the 
bathroom.  Kate  is  on  the  phone  calling  one  student's  mother.  Donna 
enters  the  room. 

At  2:16  p.m.,  Kate  announces  to  the  class. 

We  need  to  all  calm  down  before  we  discuss  what  went  on 
outside,  so  you  can  be  thinking  [about]  what  you  want  to 
say.  No  Maury,  the  only  sign  that  I  want  to  see  now  is  the 
bathroom  sign.  No,  no  water.  Will,  you  need  to  go  next  door. 
I  can  help  you  [to  go]  next  door  or  you  can  walk  on  your 
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own—you  need  to  choose,  Will.  [Will  moves  out  of  the 
room.]  That  was  a  good  choice. 

Kate  helps  Allen  take  off  his  sweater,  which  is  very  dirty  from  the  game. 
She  offers  him  a  choice:  she  will  take  it  home  and  wash  it  or  he  can  do  that 
himself.  She  sends  him  to  the  bathroom  and  instructs  him  to  stand  in  the 
tub  to  clean  off  dirt.  Charlie  retun\s  from  the  bathroom  pouting  and 
whining. 

2:19  p.m. 


Kate:  Max,  what  happened?  What  happened  with  you? 

Max:  I  got  mad  and  said,  "Better  get  a  bomb  squad  here  because 

I'm  going  to  blow  this  place  up." 

Kate:  Timmy,  what  happened  with  you? 


Kate  addresses  each  student  individually,  asking  what  was  going  on  with 
them  "because  something  had  to  be  going  on  for  the  problem  at  the  end  of 
the  game."  Jimmy  confesses  that  he  was  mad  because  he  couldn't  pitch. 
Kate  admonishes  Jerry  about  the  name  that  he  called  Jared. 

Kate:  You're  all  on  silence  right  now.  Put  your  head  down.  That's 

ten  [sentences  that  you  must  write]:  "I  will  follow 
directions."  (yelling)  I  put  you  on  silence;  that  means  no 
talking!  You  need  to  think  about  what  went  wrong.  And  if 
you  speak,  you  will  have  sentences,  so  put  your  head  down 
and  think  about  what  went  wrong.  Shelly  and  Max  do  not 
have  their  heads  down. . . .  We  may  be  [able  to  stay  in  music 
class]  for  only  a  second  because  if  we  have  any  problems 
[we  will  have  to  leave].  At  one  point  or  another,  every  one 
had  a  problem  in  the  kickball  game.  And  I'm  listening  for 
sounds  so  I  can  give  out  sentences. 

Doug:  Let's  do  it  this  way.  I  don't  want  to  argue  with  you  [Kate] 

but  did  anybody  see  Timmy  have  a  problem  during  the 
kickball  game?" 

Doug  then  asks  this  question  about  each  student  in  the  class  reminding  the 
students,  "Be  honest,  we're  honest  in  here."  Charlie  yells  and  kicks  his 
desk. 

Kate:  You're  on  silence  imtil  I  decide  whether  you  are  [ready  to 

go]  to  music. 

Doug:  [The  teachers]  are  going  to  meet  after  school  and  decide 

what  we're  going  to  do.  I'm  going  to  go  back  to  what  I  said  a 
long  time  ago-we  want  to  give  you  things,  we  want  to  give 
your  parties,  to  give  you  presents,  to  give  you  chances  to  do 
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math.  [Jerry  misbehaves]  Get  out  of  the  room,  Jerry.  Get  out 
of  the  room!  Get  out  of  the  room! 

Two  of  the  students  sent  to  the  next  room  for  punishment  are  jumping  on 
each  other.  Jerry  leaves  the  classroom  and  walks  down  the  hall.  Doug  and 
Kate  announce  to  the  students  that  the  holiday  presents  will  be  "taken 
away"  and  that  the  students  "will  have  to  earn  tiiem  back." 

Kate  reminds  the  students  that  as  they  walk  to  the  music  room,  they  are 
on  silence  in  the  hall  and  "if  one  person  talks,  you'll  all  be  back  in  here." 
Doug  returns  Rico  to  the  classroom  to  tell  him  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made  in  response  to  the  problem  behaviors. 

2:30  p.m. 

Doug  tells  Rico,  "You  can  start  earning  those  presents  back  right  now  by 
sitting  down.  Kate  calls  students  one  by  one  to  line  up  "silently  with 
hands  behind  backs."  Jared  slams  his  chair  and  Kate  tells  him  to  go  next 
door.  Jared,  on  his  way  to  the  other  room,  picks  up  a  desk  and  throws  it. 
Doug  is  in  the  adjoining  classroom  with  several  students.  Jared  starts 
crying.  Doug  directs  him  back  into  the  classroom  to  pick  up  the  desk.  He 
stands  with  his  head  against  the  wall  crying.  Doug  talks  about  making  a 
list  of  those  students  who  should  be  suspended.  Jerry,  who  walked  out  of 
the  classroom,  returns  escorted  by  the  OT. 

Doug:  Because  you  left  the  room  without  permission,  you  are  in 

worse  trouble.  Who  did  you  hurt  by  leaving  the  classroom? 
. . .  (yelling)  Now  you're  a  smart  guy,  get  it  through  your 
head! 

Jerry  is  yelling  back  at  Doug  and  is  crying  in  response  to  Doug's  threat  to 
call  the  foster  shelter  [where  he  lives]  and  suspend  him.  He  continues  to 
cry  loudly.  The  phone  rings  and  Doug  answers  it.  Javon,  whose  parent  is 
returning  Doug's  call,  stands  by  as  Doug  explains  the  situation  to  the 
parent. 

2:41  p.m. 

Doug  completes  the  phone  call  and  turns  back  to  Jerry,  "We  need  to  stop 
this  before  this  gets  worse.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  call  the  shelter.  I  have 
some  compassion  for  you."  Jerry  is  out  of  control  throwing  desks, 
hyperventilating,  and  crying.  Doug  instructs  the  aide  to  call  the  principal 
and  the  police. 

2:44  p.m. 

Doug  and  the  aide  continue  to  watch  Jerry  and  then  walk  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  Jerry  stops  crying  and  puts  his  head  in  his  desk.  Doug  moves 
over  and  aims  the  video  camera  at  Jerry,  who  gets  out  of  his  seat  and  picks 
up  the  desk.  Mr.  Franks  and  Doug  approach  him  as  he  is  picking  up  the 
things  he  threw  off  the  desk.  He  walks  with  his  head  down  to  throw  away 
some  paper.  Doug  quietly  explains  the  events  to  Mr.  Franks. 
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The  students  who  went  to  music  return  to  the  classroom  yelling.  Charlie 
kicks  his  desk  and  complains  loudly,  "She  gave  me  two  sentences!"  Kate 
reports  that  the  students  who  went  to  music  were  "perfect"  and  she 
awards  points  on  the  board  for  all  to  see. 

2:53  p.m. 

The  teachers  begin  end-of-day  dismissal.  Doug  is  on  the  phone  with 
Jerry's  shelter  guardian.  Kate  informs  Doug  that  Jerry  came  to  music  and 
that  "he  entered  so  nicely"  that  she  thought  that  Doug  had  sent  him.  She 
was  unaware  that  he  had  left  the  room  without  permission. 

Kate:  (loudly)  This  class  is  on  silence.  I  don't  know  why  I  hear 

talking.  I'm  going  to  start  writing  names  [on  the  board 
assigning  sentences  to]  those  who  are  talking.  I  will  take  care 
of  your  points.  Right  now  we  are  concentrating  on  getting 
out  to  the  bus.  Group  #3  go  get  your  backpacks  and  come 
back  and  put  your  heads  down. 

Kate  and  Doug  compare  notes  about  the  incidents  and  how  they 
responded  to  the  behavior  problems.  Doug  informs  Kate  that  the  police 
have  been  called  about  Jerry.  The  video  tape  ends  at  3:02  p.m.. 

The  taped  observation  of  the  next  morning  documents  that  at  8:38  a.m.  the 
students  are  at  their  desks  with  heads  down.  The  teachers  clearly  are  upset  from 
the  previous  day  and  explain  that  they  have  added  a  new  component  to  the 
classroom  management  system.  Now,  in  addition  to  points,  levels,  and  names  on 
the  board,  the  students  must  earn  10  check  marks  to  "earn  a  party."  Throughout 
the  day,  the  teachers  maintain  careful  control  over  the  students'  behaviors.  They 
regularly  remind  the  students  of  the  point  and  checks  system. 

These  taped  segments  capture  the  typical  day  in  this  program.  Students 
and  teacher  are  angry.  Doug  and  Kate  work  hard  to  control  student  behaviors. 
They  are  perplexed  that  the  students  do  not  respond  to  the  nice  things  the 
teachers  do  for  them,  such  as  providing  holiday  gifts,  parties,  and  game  time. 
Instead  of  coming  to  agreement  on  a  unified  approach,  Doug  and  Kate  instituted 
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numerous  strategies  that  were  sometimes  contradictory  and,  at  the  least, 
confusing  by  their  sheer  number. 

At  the  end  of  the  project,  we  found  no  change.  Doug  and  Kate  were  still 
trying  to  gain  control  to  teach.  They  still  used  points,  levels,  time-out,  and 
suspension,  and  they  still  were  adjusting  those  systems.  One  day  the  teachers  put 
students'  names  on  the  board  to  indicate  a  "warning"  about  inappropriate 
behavior.  Too  many  warnings  resulted  in  the  loss  of  center  time,  outdoor  recess, 
or  PE.  Then  they  listed  on  the  board  students  who  had  earned  those  same 
privileges.  The  teachers  instituted  a  "quite  time  period"  prior  to  lunch  and 
required  students  to  earn  five  quiet  time  checks  before  they  could  eat.  When  they 
earn  the  five  checks,  they  were  given  their  lunches.  Later  that  afternoon  when 
some  students  were  shouting,  arguing,  calling  each  other  names,  and 
roughhousing,  the  teachers  ignored  these  misbehaviors. 

The  teachers  discussed  management  strategies  but  never  came  to 

agreement.  Nor  could  they  agree  on  how  much  academic  instruction  they  should 

give  children.  At  one  such  meeting,  Kate  was  clearly  tired  of  doing  all  of  the 

academic  plarming. 

Kate:  My  goal  is  to  get  some  help  planning  because  I'm  doing  all 

the  planning  by  myself. . . . 

Doug:  And  I'd  like  to  set  up  an  art  center. 

Kate:  And  I'd  like  to  get  some  more  reading  into  everything. 

OT  (interjecting  to  seek  clarification): 

[Are]  there  different  parts  of  the  day  that  [Doug  is]  rurming 
and  [Kate]  is  rurming? 

Doug:  No,  Kate's  been  doing  all  of  the  academics. 
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Kate:  I've  been  going  through  hell  spending  nights,  weekends  . . . 

at  the  library  . . .  studying  and  trying  to  learn  a  topic  that  I 
have  no  idea  about. 

SLD:  The  key  is  to  use  the  [lEP]  objectives  and  let  that  be  a  driving 

force  [of  your  planning]. . . . 

Kate:  So  you're  saying  that  because  there  is  no  planning  time, 

lunch,  any  time  to  do  anything  [we  should  be]  taking  the 
[lEP]  folders  home  and  reading  them? 

Dr.  Chase:     You've  got  to  know  what's  in  the  folders. 

Kate:  And  I  couldn't  add  that  to  my  plate  right  now! 

During  an  on-site  observation.  Dr.  Chase  noted  the  following: 

[Having]  the  students  sit  in  small  groups  is  a  very  progressive  step  taken 
by  the  two  SED  teachers  to  help  reinforce  positive  social  skills  throughout 
the  day.  The  Rainforest  unit  helps  to  focus  the  students  on  the  relationship 
of  concepts  being  taught  with  the  reality  of  the  theme.  A  great  deal  of 
effort  has  gone  into  this  [Rainforest]  project  and  there  is  obviously  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  promoted  throughout  the  day  by  Kate  and  her 
academic  teaching  strategies.  Doug  acts  as  a  support  staff  member 
handling  behavioral  interventions. . . . 

Dr.  Chase  interpreted  Doug's  role  as  one  of  support  rather  than  equal  teaching 

partner  because  he  attended  only  to  student  behaviors,  a  point  of  contention 

between  the  teachers.  In  addition  to  their  conflict  over  the  extent  of  academic 

emphasis,  Doug  and  Kate  disagreed  not  only  about  the  use  of  the  behavioral 

interventions-points,  checks,  sentences,  cool  down,  and  time-out~but  also  the 

role  teachers  should  play  implementing  the  interventions.  This  disagreement 

became  central  to  the  Transdisciplinary  team  meetings.  For  example: 

Doug:  Quite  often  we  seem  to  have  a  majority  of  the  kids  that  are 

doing  fine  and  we  can  actually  teach  them  things  and  things 
are  going  along.  And  then  we  have  others  that,  for  whatever 
reasons,  [are]  in  some  kind  of  crisis  thing,  like  Rico  right 
now.  He's  being  taken  away  [from  his  mother]  and  the  kid  is 
blowing  up.  I  mean  science  is  all  great  and  interesting  for 
him  and  everything  else,  but  he  just  can't  cope. 

Dr.  Chase:     And  that's  OK. 
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Doug:  [Now]  we're  talking  about  setting  up  [a  system]  that's  more 

than  just  the  typical  behavioral  stuff  that  we  do.  [The 
students  would]  go  next  door  and  go  to  time-out  [where] 
there's  escalating  consequences  for  escalating  behavior  and 
then  they  work  their  way  back  in  [to  the  main  classroom]. 
That's  pretty  standard.  I'm  [recommending]  something  more 
clear  cut. 

Kate:  I  know  what  you're  saying.  It's  almost  like  a  counseling  type 

area  [in  the  other  classroom],  but  the  problem  I  see  is  no  kids 
are  going  to  want  to  be  in  [the  main  classroom  with  me 
teaching  academics].  They're  going  to  want  to  be  over  [in  the 
other  classroom]  working  on  the  counseling  and  the  art  and 
the  therapy  [with  you]. . . .  Why  would  they  want  to  be  over 
here  where  they  earn  points  for  a  trip  to  the  school  store 
opposed  to  hanging  out  over  there  with  you,  Doug? 

Doug:  Yeah,  it  probably  is  not  workable.  I  guess  it's  probably  in 

conflict  with  what  we're  trying  to  do. . . . 

During  these  meetings,  the  SED  teachers  argued,  and  each  sought  support  for  his 

opinion  from  other  team  members.  During  team  meetings,  the  teachers  spend 

much  time  and  energy  arguing  for  their  position  on  an  issue  rather  than  teaming 

toward  resolution.  Often  when  another  team  member  suggested  a  solution,  one 

of  the  SED  teachers  challenged  that  recommendations  with  a  "but  what  about" 

scenario  such  as  Doug  did  later  in  the  same  conversation.  When  one  team 

member  recommended  a  relevant  strategy,  Doug  challenged,  "But  what  about 

Rico?  What  would  you  do  with  Rico  then?" 

The  team  meeting  talk  changed  little  throughout  the  project.  At  the  start  of 

a  team  meeting  in  late  April,  we  did  find  Kate  engaged  in  Transdisciplinary 

planning  with  Dan  and  Gillian.  They  were  planning  a  lesson  integrating 

strategies  to  learn  facts  about  birds  of  the  Rainforest  with  OT  strategies, 

specifically  gross  motor  skills  and  visual  perception  skills  and  also  art  strategies. 
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Doug  entered  the  meeting  late  and,  ignoring  the  planning  process 

underway,  began  to  recount  the  problems  of  the  day  to  the  other  team  members. 

Doug:  We  had  a  tough  one  today  similar  to  the  patients  taking  over 

the  asylum  today.  We  almost  had  an  Attica  revolt.  I  was 
losing  it  today.  I  was  losing  it. 

Kate  continues  to  plan  with  Dan  and  the  Gillian. 

Doug:  I  was  just  [saying  to]  Kate  today  that  it  is  almost  my  intuitive 

feel  that  we  need  to  get  out  the  worksheets.  That  we  need  to 
minimize  the  interaction  [among  students]  now  because 
there's  so  much  negative  stuff  going  on  and  we  need  to  just 
be  ready  to  calm  them  down  and  get  them  to  focus  because 
we  are  losing  them.  It's  not  all  negative  interaction  actually 
either,  but  it's  just. . . . 

Kate  continues  planning  with  Dan  and  Gillian.  She  raises  her  voice  loudly 
in  an  apparent  attempt  to  signal  Doug  to  join  the  planning  process,  with 
no  success. 

Doug:  Rico  threatened  me  today,  to  "take  care  of  me."  He's  a  kid 

that  [will]  get  a  gim  in  a  second.  I  can't  find  any  redeeming 
qualities—he's  just  bad. 

Yet  again,  Kate  attempts  to  talk  over  Doug  and  continues  planning.  Dan 
and  Gillian  pick  up  on  the  cue  and  also  speak  loudly. 

Kate:  (Loudly  and  to  the  team)  Do  you  have  any  shoe  boxes? 

We're  going  to  do  this,  too-shoe  box  art.  I  wanted  to  do  this 
today  but  none  of  the  students  brought  their  shoe  boxes. 

Gillian:         I  have  some  shoe  boxes. 

Doug:  (sighing)  Shoe  boxes,  huh?  I  might  have  some. 

Kate:  (to  Doug)  Can  you  write  it  on  your  hand  [to  remember]? 

Doug:  (sarcastically)  Yeah,  I'll  put  it  on  my  list.  I'll  put  it  at  the  top 

of  my  list. 

Kate:  I  thought  that  would  be  really  neat.  And  that's  fine  motor 

skill  [practice]. 

Doug:  (As  Kate  and  the  Gillian  continue  to  plan  the  activity,  Doug 

turns  to  me)  Did  you  hear  what  they're  doing  with  our 
enrollment?  (chuckling) 
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Doug  continues  to  talk  to  me  about  funding  issues.  Dan,  Gillian,  and  Kate 
continue  to  plan  an  activity  that  incorporates  visual  planning  skills  and  re- 
focusing  skills.  Kate  notices  that  Doug  is  still  not  involved  in  the  planning 
process  and  raises  her  voice  even  louder  as  she  continues  to  plan.  Doug 
sighs.  He  is  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  begins  to  talk  to  me  about 
buying  a  sailboat.  After  a  few  minutes,  Doug  interrupts  the  planning 
process  with  an  irrelevant  question. 

Doug:  Before  I  forget  Kate,  how  was  Allen  in  art  class  today? 

This  pattern  of  Kate  working  hard  at  engaging  Doug  in  the  planning  and  Doug 
resisting  Kate  continued  for  the  first  hour  of  the  meeting.  Kate  continued 
planning  with  the  specialists.  Doug  never  engaged  in  the  planning;  he  either 
drew  others  into  vmrelated  discussioris  or  discussions  about  the  students 
irrelevant  to  the  planning. 

At  the  end  of  the  project,  Doug's  behaviors  had  not  changed.  He  still  was 
angry  about  teaching  conditions.  He  took  no  responsibility  for  instructional 
planning.  His  conflict  with  Kate  over  this  issue  was  apparent  through  their  sharp 
and  sarcastic  verbal  exchanges.  Doug  showed  no  sign  that  he  believed  in  the 
Transdisciplinary  model.  Kate,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  model  teaching 
strategies  and  integrated  those  strategies  with  her  planning.  While  she 
periodically  complained  about  teaching  conditions,  at  planning  meetings  she 
primarily  discussed  planning  and  student  needs.  By  the  end  of  the  project,  Doug 
still  resisted  the  model  and  Kate  tried  to  implement  the  model,  despite  the 
resistance  from  her  partner. 

As  was  the  case  with  Cheri  and  Jack,  Kate  and  Doug's  beliefs  about  and 
reactions  to  the  Transdisciplinary  model  were  significantly  different.  Below  I 
report  the  findings  specific  to  each  teachers'  beliefs,  classroom  practices,  and 
reactions  to  proposed  changes. 
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Kate's  Beliefs  and  Practices 

Although  Kate  was  a  first-year  teacher,  she  had  worked  as  a  substitute 
teacher,  often  assigned  to  the  very  program  in  which  she  now  taught.  Based  on 
that  experience  combined  with  her  experience  as  a  student  teacher  in  this 
program,  Kate  had  a  well-developed  belief  about  her  job  of  teaching  students 
with  SED. 

My  responsibility/goal  in  teaching  kids  with  SED  is  to  provide  them  with 
every  opportimity  possible  to  take  control /responsibility  for  their 
decisions  and  choices,  to  instill  in  them,  if  I  can,  a  compassion  for  others, 
and  to  bring  them  as  close  as  possible  to  their  grade  level  academically. 

Kate's  responses  to  the  beliefs  inventory  remained  constant  from  pre-  to 
post-project  implementation  and  reflected  a  more  moderate  approach  to 
classroom  management  than  that  of  the  other  three  SED  teachers.  That  is,  she 
rated  herself  as  subscribing  less  to  teacher  control  than  Doug,  Cheri,  and  Jack 
rated  themselves.  Her  self-rating  on  the  efficacy  questionnaire  indicated  a  fairly 
high  belief  of  her  instructional  efficacy  that  remained  consistent  throughout  the 
research  project.  Kate's  stated  belief  about  her  job  of  teaching  was  consistently 
demonstrated  throughout  the  school  year  in  the  data  we  captured  at  the 
Transdisciplinary  team  meetings  and  through  our  observations. 

What  Kate  said.  Although  Kate  complained  about  teaching  conditions, 

plarming  burdens,  and  teaming  problems,  the  majority  of  these  complaints  were 

grounded  in  her  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  students  and  her  ability  to  do  her 

job  as  she  defined  it.  Therefore,  often  when  team  members  suggested  strategies, 

Kate  countered  with  the  following  types  of  responses: 

So  how  many  kids  can  they  put  in  [our  class]  before  we  should  really  start 
to  be  concerned? 
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Where  do  I  have  time  in  the  day  when  I  am  already  devoting  hours  and 
hours  a  day. . . . 

I  don't  really  blame  it  on  Rico's  behavior  getting  worse  as  it  is  [a  problem 
with  having  only]  two  teachers  [in  this  unit]. 

We  haven't  had  time  to  do  that! 

I've  been  going  through  hell  spending  nights,  weekends,  at  the  library 
studying  . . .  trying  to  learn  a  new  topic. . . . 

Her  concerns  were  connected:  The  teachers  spent  most  available  planning  time 
debating  and  redesigning  the  behavior  management  system,  and  the  failing 
system  prompted  behavioral  outbursts  that  interfered  with  what  academic 
instruction  Kate  was  able  to  plan  and  attempt  to  deliver.  Throughout  the  project, 
Kate  caringly  described  her  students'  behaviors  as  she  searched  for  suggestions 
to  achieve  positive  student  outcomes: 

His  outbursts  are  usually  linked  to  his  frustrations 

I  don't  ever  think  he  knows  what's  happening. 

[He]  has  shut  down  and  we  have  no  clue  what's  wrong. 

When  there's  a  lot  going  on,  he  just  holds  his  head  and  screams. 

When  they  like  what  they're  doing,  their  behavior  is  better. 

We  haven't  been  able  to  have  speech  because  their  [behaviors  are]  so 
crazy! 

The  kids  in  my  group  amaze  me  how  well  [they  behave]  and  all  I  have  to 
do  is  say,  "Let's  see  how  good  your  ignoring  can  be." 

Kate  believed  that  her  students  could  learn: 

Max  is  very  bright. 

Allen's  conversation  is  always  [bright  and  advanced]. 
They  love  it!  They  love  it!  (referring  to  reading) 
They're  like  sponges  [during  science  class]. 
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I  have  high  expectancies  for  many  of  the  kids  in  the  class, 
but  they  were  negatively  affected  by  the  ever-changing  behavior  management 
system: 

We  don't  really  do  anything  with  social  skills. 

So  for  Javon  [we  set]  too  hard  . . .  too  big  a  goal? 
I  think  it's  like  setting  him  up  to  fail. 

When  we  decide  it's  not  working,  we  can  remove  [the  strategy]  and  try  a 
different  strategy. 

There's  controversy  among  the  team  members  as  to  what  we  think  the 
reason  and  cause  for  the  behaviors— all  the  way  from  "He's  a  crappy  kid" 
to  "Oh,  well  10  years  ago  she  was  blah,  blah,  blah."  I'm  thinking  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  [our  conflict]. 

I  think  you  should  have  followed  through  [on  the  consequence  I  imposed 
on  the  student]. 

I  see  [the  students]  playing  us  against  each  other  a  lot. 

I  mentioned  to  Doug  that  [Transdisciplinary  approach]  to  name  each  child 
and  find  two  strategies  that  we  all  agree  on.  We  may  disagree  about  a  lot, 
but  [to  attempt  to  find]  two  things  that  we  all  agree  on  about  a  child 
[would  help]. 

We  seem  to  get  into  a  rut  when  it  comes  to  (sighs)  different  students' 
behaviors  at  different  times,  specifically  like  how  each  of  us  might  react  to 
that  particular  behavior.  [We]  feel  real  strongly  about  how  we're  reacting 
[and  we  end  up  with]  three  different  ways  [to  address  a  behavior].  What 
do  we  do  then? 

She  not  only  spoke  of  using  materials  and  strategies  specifically 
recommended  by  the  specialists: 

And  the  glove  [that  is  used  as  an  OT  therapy  tool],  Maury  really  seemed 
to  respond.  In  fact  his  mom  says  that  he  goes  home  and  he  goes  into  his 
dad's  work  area  and  has  been  pulling  out  gloves  and  she  couldn't  figure 
out  why  and  I  said,  "Oh,  we  have  this  one  filled  with  flour."  And  she  said, 
"I  need  to  get  some  flour."  [I  warned  her],  "You've  got  to  triple-glove  it, 
though.  He  broke  the  finger  off  [the  glove]  and  was  devastated  for  the  day 
when  the  flour  spilled  out." 

One  day  we're  giving  [the  students]  back  pressure  
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We  started  him  in  the  t-chair. 
but  also  applied  the  information  she  learned  to  teaching  decision  she  made  on 
her  own: 

When  I  do  my  planning,  I  always  take  into  consideration  Dan's  and 
Donna's  and  Gillian's  recommendations. 

We  were  trying  to  figure  out  [the  problem  with  Maury]  and  realized  [that] 
the  classroom  is  too  loud  for  Maury.  There's  too  much  movement.  It's  too 
much  stimulation  for  Maury. 

I  thought  that  [activity]  would  be  really  neat  [to  include  in  the  lesson]. 
And  that's  a  fine  motor  skill. 

The  days  that  they  did  the  painting  of  the  clay  faces  they  seemed  so 
mellow.  They  were  talking  to  each  other  but  their  eyes  didn't  go  off  [their 
work]  and  their  voices  were  low  and  they  seemed  really  focused. 

By  mid-February,  Kate  not  only  plarmed  with  Gillian  and  Dan  but  also  turned  to 

them  for  either  intervention  with  a  student  or  relief  for  herself.  She  confessed  at 

one  meeting: 

Kate:           The  main  thing  that  saved  my  life  this  year  was  being  able  to 
send  the  kids  off  to  Gillian  and  Dan.  The  perfect  example  is 
Allen.  Today  [he]  was  ready  to  blow.  He  had  that  desk  over 
his  head  when  he  came  in  from  recess  [angry  because] 
someone  was  talking  about  his  mama. ...  I  hadn't  had  my 
break  yet,  so  I  took  Allen  with  me  and  knocked  on  Gillian's 
door.  She  had  a  regular  class  in  there.  I  asked  her,  "Can  I 
leave  him  here  for  five  minutes?"  When  I  came  back  after 
my  break,  I  don't  know  what  you  had  him  doing  

Gillian:        I  had  him  rolling  clay~a  known  calming  strategy. 

Kate:  Gillian  told  me,  "You  can  leave  him  here  for  the  rest  of  the 

period."  Allen  [returned]  calm.  Came  [back  in  the  SED 
classroom]  smiling  [after  only]  15  minutes! 

Team  planning  was  often  interrupted  by  the  arguments  between  Kate  and 

Doug.  When  planiung  did  occur,  Kate  planned  with  the  specialists,  typically  only 

for  the  time  that  they  were  scheduled  in  the  classroom.  At  the  beginiiing  of  the 
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project  and  consistently  throughout,  Kate  seemed  curious  about  and  willing  to 

implement  strategies  they  recommended.  Kate  increasingly  asked  them  to 

recommend  strategies.  For  example,  during  one  meeting  late  in  the  project  year, 

Kate  sought  solutions  while,  Doug  obsessed  about  the  lack  of  planning,  not 

recognizing  that  the  team  meetings  afforded  not  only  the  planning  time  he  so 

desperately  wanted  but  also  an  opportimity  for  collaboration  in  problem-solving: 

Doug:  Take  Jerry,  for  example.  I'm  almost  embarrassed  to  tell  you 

this.  Long  before  he  got  thrown  in  the  clink,  he  used  to  come 
in  here  and  would  have  a  real  problem  in  the  morning  and  it 
was  very  common.  We  had  vocabulary  time.  [Students  could 
earn]  five  points.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times  in  the  day  when 
points  were  tied  to  a  specific  performance.  He  would  never 
get  those  five  points.  He'd  give  up  those  five  points.  He'd 
lose  5  points  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  this  went 
on  and  on  and  on  and  on. . . .  It  was  my  theory  that  he  was 
just  having  a  lot  of  trouble  copying  those  definitions  off  the 
board  because  there  is  no  real  explanation  for  it. 

I  don't  know  that  [Kate  and  I]  ever  really  discussed  it. 
That's  the  way  he  would  start  his  day.  He'd  end  up  coming 
over  [to  the  cool-down  area].  He'd  be  in  a  mood  and 
everything  else.  I  never  really  sat  down  with  Kate  or  anyone 
else  and  talked  about  that.  And  that's  pathetic.  That's 
terrible  because  [we  never  have  the  time]. 

Kate:  Why  don't  we  think  right  now  what  we  can  do  with  Jerry  so 

he  can  get  those  five  points  for  his  vocabulary  assigiiment? 

The  team  then  discussed  those  strategies  Dan  taught  during  cross-training 

appropriate  to  this  case.  Kate,  who  had  been  struggling  to  find  a  strategy 

effective  with  Charlie,  applied  this  information: 

With  Charlie  we  always  thought  it  was  his  eyes,  his  eyes,  his  eyes.  Why 
does  this  kid  keep  insisting  on  being  in  front  of  the  board  when  he  seems 
to  be  able  to  see?  That  [strategy]  might  have  been  what  he  needed,  too! 

Kate  made  the  cormection  and  applied  the  information  to  her  own  teaching 

situation.  She  moved  from  relying  on  the  specialists  for  direction  to  analyzing 

and  applying  the  information  that  she  learned  from  them.  Based  on  Kate's  talk  in 
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the  team  meetings,  we  expected  that  Kate  would  increasingly  implement 

Transdisciplinary  strategies.  What  we  saw,  though,  was  her  constant  struggle  to 

manage  students'  behaviors. 

What  Kate  did.  In  the  classroom  Kate  was  frustrated  and  preoccupied 

with  controlling  behaviors,  although  she  strove  to  teach  academics.  Doug 

blocked  her  efforts  to  set  up  the  simplest  academic  instruction.  Kate's  caring  and 

high  expectations  for  her  students  were  evident  in  her  classroom  practice.  She 

was  more  moderate  in  her  need  to  control  the  students  than  was  Doug;  she 

believed  that  students  should  take  part  in  classroom  decision-making. 

Kate:  Raise  your  hand  if  you  want  to  listen  to  Christmas  carols 

during  breakfast—no  words,  just  hands. 

Doug:  Why  don't  we  just  put  them  on? 

Kate:  No  [Doug],  I  wanted  to  give  them  the  power  of  that  choice. 

Kate  helped  students  take  responsibility  for  their  own  behaviors.  For 
example,  Kate  had  arranged  for  a  local  women's  church  club  to  provide 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  students.  The  women  asked  the  students  for  "wish  lists" 
and  had  some  difficulty  meeting  all  of  the  requests.  Kate  explained  the  situation 
to  her  students,  "This  is  going  to  be  the  perfect  chance  for  you  guys  to  practice 
vmderstanding  and  patience."  When  one  student  protested  that  the  women 
should  have  done  better,  Kate  replied,  "I  know,  Allen,  that  even  if  you  were 
given  only  sunflower  seeds,  you  would  write  a  thank-you  note  because  you  [are 
so  responsible]."  She  believed  students  should  take  responsibility  for  their  own 
behaviors  and  helped  them  learn  to  do  this,  typically  through  problem-solving. 
In  contrast,  Doug  lectured  the  students  about  what  their  choices  should  have 
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been.  We  documented  an  example  of  this  during  a  videotaped  obsen^ation  in 
mid-December: 

Kate  announces  to  the  students  that  it  is  time  for  a  video.  Doug  calls  Javon 
to  the  other  room  as  a  cor\sequence  for  his  problem  behavior,  but  Javon 
ignores  him.  Doug  reminds  the  students  they  must  "use  words  to 
appropriately  express  their  problems."  Kate  confesses  to  the  group  that 
she  can't  tell  what  is  going  on  with  Javon  and  asks  the  other  students  to 
suggest  acceptable  choices  to  Javon.  When  Doug  realizes  that  Javon  is 
laughing  through  this  process,  he  proclaims,  "End  of  discussion!"  Kate 
continues  to  work  with  the  students  and  asks  them  to  identify  "the  one 
ingredient"  that  is  necessary  before  one  student  can  help  another.  She  tells 
that  students  that  they  must  be  willing  to  accept  support  and  continues  to 
engage  the  students  in  offering  suggestions  for  appropriate  behaviors. 
Doug  stands  off  to  the  side  and  does  not  participate  in  this  in  situ 
teachable  moment. 

Kate  also  led  team  meetings  for  the  students  to  discuss  the  points  each 
earned.  During  these  meetings,  Kate  helped  the  students  recognize  choices  they 
made  and  how  those  choices  affected  their  points.  Doug  doesn't  lead  these 
meetings. 

By  December,  Kate  had  successfully  organized  a  math  group  with  some  of 
the  students.  Kate  interacted  with  her  students  in  a  caring  manner  as  she  worked 
hard  to  get  the  students'  behaviors  under  control  for  academic  instruction.  She 
usually  included  the  students  in  this  effort.  For  example,  we  observed  her 
reminding  those  students  on  the  upper  levels  of  the  level  system  about  their 
"responsibilities."  At  one  point,  Allen  was  angry  about  an  assignment  and  threw 
his  chair.  Kate  reminded  him  that  he  was  on  Level  4  (one  of  the  top  levels)  and, 
therefore,  needed  to  behave  accordingly.  When  Allen  refused  to  stop  the 
behaviors,  Kate  gave  him  the  opportimity  to  "take  a  break,"  indicating  that  he 
had  the  option  to  remove  himself  from  the  situation  to  calm  himself. 

Kate  sometimes  tried  to  address  students'  behaviors  with 
Transdisciplinary  strategies.  She  often  urged  students  to  employ  cool  down 
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strategies  recommended  by  the  Gillian  and  Dan.  However,  she  mostly  used 
behavior  control  strategies  from  the  list  of  the  ever-changing  interventions  she 
and  Doug  designed.  Often,  instead  of  using  strategies  learned  from  the  cross- 
training  sessions,  she  turned  to  the  specialists  to  intervene  directly  with  students 
By  the  end  of  the  project,  had  Kate  adopted  the  Transdisciplinary  model,  she 
would  have  moved  from  this  parallel  to  an  integrated  collaboration  with  the 
specialists.  The  conflict  with  Doug  may  have  blocked  this  move. 

Kate  was  committed  to  providing  high-interest  integrated  learning 
opporturuties  for  her  students.  She  constructed  a  center  with  living  creatures  for 
the  basis  of  various  lesson  to  teach  not  only  science  but  also  caring  and 
responsibility.  She  designed  the  Rainforest  center  for  students  to  read,  listen  to 
books  on  tape,  or  engage  in  calming  activities  recommended  by  Dan.  She 
developed  high  interest  academic  instruction  integrating  art  activities  to  engage 
students  in  learning.  At  times,  Kate  teamed  with  Dan  to  teach  a  lesson 
integrating  OT  strategies  with  activities  designed  to  master  course  content. 
However,  Kate  implemented  Transdisciplinary  strategies  less  than  she  and  the 
specialists  believed  she  did  and  rarely  did  so  on  her  own. 

Kate's  self-report  and  reports  from  constituents.  At  the  end  of  the  project, 

when  I  asked  Kate  how  much  of  the  time  she  believed  she  worked  in  a 

Transdisciplinary  way,  she  replied, 

I  know  when  I  do  my  planning~and  I  do  it  for  our  math  group  and  theme 
and  vocab  and  language  arts-that  I  always  take  into  consideration  [the 

specialists'],  and  especially  Dan's,  recommendations  It's  to  the  point 

where  I  can  ...  get  a  line  on  what  kind  of  day  [the  students  are]  having 
and  who  to  focus  on,  [asking  myself]  Do  we  need  to  talk  about  this?  Is 
Allen  so  upset  that  he  can't  verbalize  his  problems  and  we  need  to  give 
him  5  extra  minutes  to  respond  to  the  question?  Do  [the  students]  need  to 
get  up  and  rim  around  a  while?  Does  Allen  need  to  go  to  Gillian?  I  sent 
Allen  to  the  Art  Therapist's  a  lot.  He  comes  back  like  another  kid.  I  look  at 
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him  and  think,  "Is  that  you  . . .  Allen?"  Because  when  he  leaves,  he  has  not 
control.  He  is  bouncing  off  the  walls,  literally.  He  can  not  sit  in  his  seat. 
He's  leaning  back,  he's  on  the  floor,  he's  under  his  desk.  He  goes  [to  the 
art  room]  and  he  comes  back  with  this  passive  look  and  looks  you  in  the 
eye  and  follows  directions  and  [is]  so  kind. . . . 

Kate  continued  with  examples  of  how  she  believed  using  the  strategies 

recommended  by  the  specialists  has  helped  the  students: 

Maury  is  getting  the  highest  points  of  anyone  in  the  class  now.  And 
remember  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  we  were  trying  to  figure  out 
[what  to  do].  [We  realized],  "God,  the  classroom  is  too  loud  for  Maury. 
Things  are  too  active.  There's  too  much  movement.  It's  too  much 
stimulation."  If  you  think  back  to  then,  with  all  the  stimulation  going  on 
and  people  losing  control  and  [realize  that  now]  Maury  will  sit  there 
[quietly  working]  and  he's  not  obsessing  over  his  checks  anymore.  He's 
doing  real  well. 

Kate  admitted  that  she  relied  heavily  on  the  specialists: 

The  main  thing,  I  think,  that  saved  my  life  this  year,  was  being  able  to 
send  to  kids  off  to  Gillian  and  Dan.  They  were  so  much  support!  It  scares 
me  about  next  year  [it  they  are  not  still  available]. 

Kate  wrote  about  her  Transdisciplinary  project  experience  in  a  reflective  journal 

assignment  for  her  Master's  program.  She  allowed  me  to  use  this  paper  as  part  of 

my  research  data.  Most  entries  speak  about  teaming  with  the  specialists  as  a 

source  for  help  with  controlling  student  behavior  rather  than  to  expand  her  own 

classroom  practices: 

November  3, 1997:  Looking  back, ...  the  topics  of  [planning]  time  and 
numbers  [of  students]  was  always  foremost  in  our  discussions,  even  when 
the  discussion  focused  on  service  delivery.  By  this  time,  the  number  of 
students  in  the  unit  was  reaching  a  point  where  it  made  it  impossible  to 
provide  adequate  service  to  the  children.  Fortimately  for  us,  we  had  our 
Transdisciplinary  team  to  call  for  help.  Dan  provided  us  with  strategies  to 
implement  for  the  children  with  neurological  problems  to  help  them 
better  attend  to  the  lessons  and  participate  to  their  fullest.  Donna  gave  us 
invaluable  information  regarding  the  connection  between  our  students' 
speech/language  disorders  and  their  inability  to  communicate  their  needs 
to  us.  Gillian  was  able  to  provide  us  with  art  projects  that  were  calming 
for  the  students.  Yet,  the  classroom  remained  in  a  "survival  mode"  and  it 
seemed  like  we  were  dealing  with  one  emergency  after  another  instead  of 
implementing  strategies  proactively. 
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January  1998:  After  Gillian  presented  [her  cross-training  session],  we  set 
up  an  art  center  in  the  classroom  and  began  to  implement  the  strategies 
[she  had  recommended].  There  was  a  noticeable  difference  in  both  the 
frequency  and  the  duration  of  the  students'  explosive  behaviors  when 
they  were  directed  to  the  art  center  prior  to  a  full-scale  blow  up. 

March  2, 1998:  We  have  probably  learned  the  most  and  been  given  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  implement  strategies  to  help  our  kids  through  our 
training /communication  with  our  OT.  We  have  been  focusing  on  the 
theme  "Rainforest"  in  the  class  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  Dan 
plans  and  consults  with  us  so  the  delivery  of  his  services  revolve  around 
that  theme.  In  addition  to  this,  he  spends  much  time  offering  suggestions 
for  the  students  who  are  sensory  deprived.  The  results  we  can  see  in  just  a 
short  time  after  implementing  his  suggestions  are  amazing.  One  example 
of  this  is  a  student  who  is  tactile  defensive.  With  Dan's  help,  we  have  set 
up  a  schedule  for  him  wherein  3  [times]  daily  he  received  pressure 
massages.  He  is  presently  [able  to]  come  to  us  and  request  the  massage 
when  he  begins  to  feel  anxious. 

The  specialists  supported  Kate's  self-report.  When  I  asked  Donna,  the  SLP, 

how  much  of  the  time  she  believed  that  Kate  implemented  the  model  at  the  start 

of  the  project  compared  to  the  end  ,  she  replied, 

I've  seen  a  big  increase  in  [Kate's]  ability  to  step  back  and  look  at  a  child 
in  a  broader  perspective  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  [She's  shown]  a  lot  of  [growth]  in  her  interaction  with  the  [other] 
disciplines.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  would  say  [she  implemented 
the  strategies  30%  [of  the  time]  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  probably 
70%.  Big  diange  there. 

Dan  estimated  Kate's  implementation  percentage  a  bit  lower~at  about  60%  at  the 

end  of  the  project.  He  elaborated, 

Kate  is  really  starting  to  get  a  handle  on  the  base  [knowledge]  and  is  . . . 
trying  to  use  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  stuff-trying  to  incorporate  it.  [She's 
moved]  from  not  having  a  lot  of  base  knowledge  [as  a  new  teacher]  to 
having  some  base  knowledge  where  [she]  is  starting  to  feel  more 
comfortable  with  a  lot  of  the  concepts  and  is  starting  to  make  the 
connections  on  her  own. 

Doug  rated  Kate  at  100%  implementation: 

Other  than  those  times  when  we  all  start  to  get  exasperated  or  tired  or 
discouraged  and  we  may  be  quick  to  react  to  a  situation,  whenever  there 
is  time  to  give  it  the  thought  that  we  like  to  give  our  decision  all  the  time,  I 
would  say  that . . .  it's  foremost  in  her  mind.  She's  a  strong  advocate  and 
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she  would  like  to  think  that  she's  applying  some  of  the  guidelines  or 
principles  [of  the  model].  I  think  she  . . .  feels  strongly  that  it  is  proper  to 
apply  a  lot  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  talk  about  all  of  the  time. 

As  with  Cheri,  our  classroom  observations  did  not  reveal  the  extent  of  change  in 

classroom  practice  attributed  to  Kate  by  Dan,  Donna,  and  Kate  herself.  We  foimd 

the  contradiction  between  belief  and  documented  practice  even  more  perplexing 

in  Doug's  case. 

Doug's  Beliefs  and  Practices 

When  asked  to  define  his  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED,  Doug  wrote 

the  following: 

1.  Safe  environment. 

2.  Academically  stimulating. 

3.  Foster  a  respect  for  rights  of  others. 

4.  Aid  in  developing  coping  skills. 

5.  Improve  social  (positive)  interactions. 

6.  Coordinate  school  and  commimity  resources. 

7.  They  must  value  school. 

Throughout  the  project,  Doug  worked  exclusively  to  diffuse  the  students' 
problem  behaviors.  Doug  was  not  interested  in  teaching.  Throughout  the  school 
year,  Doug  counseled  and  managed  student  behavior.  When  Dr.  Chase  observed 
Doug  in  this  role,  she  reported  his  role  as  that  of  "support  staff."  Not  once 
during  the  project  year,  did  we  see  Doug  develop  an  academic  lesson  plan.  As 
documented  in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter,  Doug  agreed  that  he  managed 
the  behavior  and  Kate  taught.  Throughout  the  project  year,  Doug  did  nothing  to 
develop  an  "academically  stimulating"  program  for  his  students,  nor  did  he  do 
much  to  "coordinate  school  and  community  resources."  We  did  see  him  work  to 
(a)  establish  a  safe  environment,  (b)  foster  a  respect  for  rights  of  others,  (c)  help 
students  develop  coping  skills,  and  (d)  promote  positive  social  interaction  in  the 
class.  Throughout  the  project,  Doug's  self-reported  classroom  management 
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beliefs  remained  consistent.  Doug  believed  teacher-controlled  classroom 

management.  He  maintained  a  fairly  high  level  of  instructional  efficacy  beliefs. 

What  Doug  said.  As  were  his  co-workers,  Doug  was  angry  about  the 

teaching  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Cheri  and  Kate's  concerns  and  Jack's 

talk  had  decreased,  but  Doug  still  was  angry  and  spoke  of  his  anger  often.  For 

example,  when  I  interviewed  him  in  June  1998,  Doug  proposed  that  the  teaching 

conditions  prohibited  the  teachers  from  implementing  the  model.  Excerpts  from 

that  interview  follow: 

We  all  tended  this  year,  unfortunately,  to  get  caught  up  in  that  survival 
thing  and  because  of  the  situation  we  were  trying  to  survive  and  weren't 
at  liberty  to  try  a  few  other  things  as  we  might  have  in  other  situations. 

There  were  external  things  that  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole  project, 
as  we  well  know—the  lack  of  planning  time  and  so  on  an  so  forth. 

I  guess  that  we  did  not  see  nearly  as  much  in  terms  of  results  . . .  that 
would  then  reinforce  people  to  then  want  to  pursue  this 
[Transdisciplinary]  approach  . . .  simply  because  we  didn't  have  the  [time 
and]  we  had  so  much  difficulty. 

In  respor\se  to  Doug's  complaints.  Dr.  Chase  suggested  that,  "as  is  the  case 
for  all  professional  people,"  the  teachers  may  have  to  spend  time  on  their  work 
outside  of  the  school  day.  Doug  replied,  "I'll  get  real  bitter  with  that.  They  do 
have  lunch,  you  know."  Although  his  talk  about  teaching  concerns  was 
overwhelmingly  negative,  at  times  Doug  spoke  positively  about  his  students  and 
their  abilities. 

Doug  believed  that  students  wanted  to  learn.  His  talk  about  the  students 
was  balanced  between  negative  and  positive  comments,  describing  them  as 
"gregarious,"  "angry,"  "classic  ADHD,"  "compassionate,"  "hostile,"  "explosive 
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and  volatile,"  "manipulative,"  "enthusiastic  and  motivated,"  "frustrated  with 
tasks,"  and  "withdrawn."  Many  of  them,  he  said,  were  "very  needy." 

Despite  his  beliefs  about  the  teaching  conditions  and  the  abilities  of  his 
students,  Doug's  team  meeting  talk  was  about  student  control  not  academic 
planning.  Whenever  the  discussion  turned  to  academic  planning  and 
Transdisciplinary  strategies,  he  typically  turned  the  conversation  to  behavior 
control  issues.  Other  times,  especially  when  Kate  was  engaged  in 
Transdisciplinary  planning,  he  talked  about  unrelated  topics.  During  a  few  team 
meetings,  Doug  volunteered  to  take  responsibility  for  planning  but  failed  to 
follow  through.  On  a  number  of  occasions  he  spoke  with  Gillian  about  his  desire 
to  set  up  an  art  center  in  the  room.  He  sought  her  recommendations  for  activities 
and  materials,  which  she  readily  provided.  He  never  set  up  the  center,  despite 
numerous  blunt  prompts  from  Kate.  During  one  meeting  in  December,  Kate  was 
desperate  for  Doug  to  share  in  the  responsibility  for  academic  planning.  She 
recommended  that  they  each  take  responsibility  for  the  planning  for  several  days 
of  the  week.  Doug  agreed,  and  they  selected  their  days  but  did  not  follow 
through. 

Doug  typically  derailed  academic  planning  by  interjecting  questions  or 
concerns  about  his  argument  with  Kate  over  behavior  management.  Doug  often 
dominated  the  team  planning  time,  sharing  his  views  about  managing  students' 
behaviors  and  challenging  Kate's  beliefs  all  the  while  haranguing  about  the  team 
conflict. 

Dr.  Chase:     Behavior  is  going  to  be  something  that  you  [teachers]  are 
going  to  have  to  agree  on  in  terms  of  management  system. 
You're  going  to  have  to  get  together  and  say,  "We're  going 
to  do  [gives  specific  examples]."  And  you're  going  to  have  to 
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get  consistent  with  that.  It  can't  be  just  something  that  just 
one  of  you  does 

Doug:  There  are  times  when  exceptions  are  made  though  and  you 

need  to  know  the  individual  child. . . . 

Dr.  Chase:     But  you  need  to  make  those  decisions  together  as  a  team. 

Doug:  Sometimes  you  can't. 

Later,  in  response  to  a  mediation  session  arranged  by  Mr.  Franks  to 

resolve  the  conflict,  Doug  insisted  that  agreement  was  impossible: 

Doug:  We  all  sort  of  agreed  that  we  thought  there  needed  to  be 

some  consistency  and  structure  in  the  classroom — that  it  was 
important  for  the  kids  and  for  us.  And  that  academics  were 
important,  affective  issues  were  also  important  so  it  has  to  be 
a  blend  there  between  the  two.  Our  expectations  for  kids— 
we  may  be  disagreeing  at  times. . . . 

Researcher:   Do  you  think  that  [you  and  Kate]  have  the  same  or  at  least 
similar  philosophies  regarding  what  consistency  and 
structure  means,  what  it  should  be  in  the  classroom,  and 
how  you  should  address  academics? 

Doug:  No. 

Doug  spoke  alternately  about  the  need  for  flexibility: 

One  day  Mark  . . .  came  up  to  me  out  of  the  blue  and  said,  "You're  too 
forgiving  Mr.  Doug."  I  think  what  was  happening,  was  [that]  I  didn't 
allow  myself  to  get  into  a  power  struggle  with  him.  I  didn't  demand  that 
he  tow  the  line  as  clear  and  specific  as  other  [teachers]  had  done,  cut  and 
dried,  [with]  no  explanation. . . .  This  was  a  boy  that  was  looking  to 
challenge  that.  And  I  was  kind  of  trying  to  throw  some  of  that  back  to  him 
. . .  saying,  "What  do  you  think  about  that  Mark?"  and  "How  do  you  think 
we  should  respond  to  this?"  And  it  threw  him  for  a  little  bit  of  a  loop  and  I 
took  it  as  a  compliment  when  he  said  to  me  "You're  too  forgiving."  And  I 
think  it  was  working  with  that  boy.  I  just  had  this  feeling  that  I  was 
building  a  relationship  with  him  and  my  approach  to  him  was  working. 
But  somebody  else  might  approach  Mark  totally  differently. 

and  the  needs  for  consistency  and  limits: 

[The  students  have]  got  to  know  what  their  limits  are,  they've  got  to  know 
what  the  guidelines  are,  and  we've  got  to  follow  through  with  them.  We 
can't  be  boimcing  back  and  forth  and  doing  one  thing  with  one  kid  and 
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one  thing  with  the  other.  Now,  for  me,  in  terms  of  my  philosophy,  that's  a 
real  balancing  act.  I  have  to  be  real  careful  [with  that]  and  I  can  use  all  the 
help  I  can  get  from  somebody  who  tends  to  [be  more  organized]  because 
that  can  [rub  off  on]  me  and  help  me  as  well.  So,  I  guess  when  I  look  at  the 
big  picture,  I  see  this  blending  [of  strategies]. 

Although  Doug  cited  the  teaching  conditions  and  his  disagreement  with 

Kate  as  reasons  he  could  not  implement  recommended  strategies,  it  became 

apparent  in  his  team  talk  that  he  was  more  concerned  about  gaining  control. 

One  of  my  goals  was  to  be  able  to  have  the  [students]  spend  a  day  in 
school  with  it  reasonably  controlled  or  quiet  without  kids  flipping  over 
desks  and  be  able  to  have  a  math  class  and  a  reading  class  and  have  Kate 
be  able  to  teach  a  few  things  to  them. . . .  That's  one  of  my  goals— for  the  . . 
.  kids  to  have  a  reasonable  quiet  day  with  some  productive  educational 
things  going  on  and  for  Dan  to  be  able  to  come  in  and  work  with  groups. 
We  all  know  that  one  kid  can  take  a  group  of  15  and  destroy  a  class  for  45 
minutes. 

I  had  a  sense  in  the  beginning  that  maybe  [Kate]  was  trying  to  do  too 
many  different  kinds  of  things.  We've  learned  an  awful  lot  of  strategies 
along  the  way,  so  I  think  there's  something  to  be  said  about  building 
slowly  and  working  along  and  getting  certain  things  in  place  because  we 
can  string  ourselves  out  and  stretch  ourselves  out  too  much. 

At  one  point,  Doug  was  concerned  that  he  and  Kate  were  not  tapping  in  to 
Dan's  expertise  enough  because  he  was  directly  involved  in  the  classroom  "only 
twice  a  week."  Of  note  here  is  that  Doug  sees  teaming  with  Dan  as  a  parallel 
support-something  that  Dan  provides  to  them,  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  an 
integrated  approach  with  the  specialist  and  the  SED  teachers  working  in  a 
collaboratively  in  a  Transdisciplinary  fashion. 

In  late  April,  Doug  seemed  to  appreciate  the  model. 

I  can  see  where  we  can  bring  a  lot  of  value  to  this  whole  idea  of  looking  at 
the  real  problems  here  that  manifest  themselves  in  behavior  [problems] 
later.  And  the  value  of  that  has  made  an  impression  on  me.  [I've]  watched 
[the  student  outcomes  from  the  Transdisciplinary  strategies].  I  see  the 
connection. 
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During  the  interview  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  project,  Doug  spoke 

positively  about  the  effects  Dan's  strategies  had  on  the  students: 

I  can  remember  specifically,  Dan  taking  the  kids  out  and  we  did  some  real 
active  kinds  of  work  where  there  was  some  real  contact  and  a  lot  of 
pushing  and  that  kind  of  strong  movement  in  the  activity.  Afterwards  [I 
commented]  to  him,  "You  know,  after  we  came  in  our  kids  were  as  calm 
as  they  have  been  in  a  month— the  whole  class." 

Even  in  this  example,  for  Doug,  the  value  was  in  the  control.  He  stated  that  he 

had  "developed  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  [the  model]  and  understood 

it. ..."  Even  though  Doug  claimed  to  recognize  the  model  had  merit,  we  saw  no 

evidence  of  these  beliefs  manifested  in  his  teaching  practices. 

What  Doug  did.  From  his  talk  during  the  team  meetings,  we  had  the  sense 

that,  in  his  role  as  counselor/behavior  manager,  Doug  addressed  student 

behaviors  from  a  teacher  control  perspective  rather  than  from  that  of  students' 

needs.  He  primarily  talked  to  or  at  the  students  rather  than  with  the  students.  If 

Doug  had  embraced  the  Transdisciplinary  model,  he  would  have  integrated 

strategies  recommended  by  the  specialists  with  his  "counselor  talk,"  but  we  saw 

no  such  behavior.  Doug  managed  individual  and  group  behaviors.  Kate  typically 

led  the  students  through  the  daily  schedule  as  Doug  added  to  the  procedure 

making  suggestions,  often  that  questioned  or  contradicted  Kate's  plan.  Doug 

advised  students  to  "use  their  words"  to  seek  solutions  to  or  help  with  their 

problems.  This  was  the  only  time  we  noted  Doug  implementing  a 

Transdisciplinary  strategy  recommended  by  the  specialists.  During  an  on-site 

observation  of  journal  time,  we  saw  Kate  working  with  a  group  of  five  students 

and  noted  Doug's  role  as  follows: 

Kate  instructs  the  students  to  choose  a  topic  from  a  list  of  topics  and  to 
find  a  location  anywhere  in  the  classroom  where  they  would  feel 
comfortable  writing.  Two  students  sit  at  the  table.  Max  goes  into  the  time- 
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out  room  as  a  "place  away,"  and  one  student  sits  at  a  separate  table.  Kate 
circulates  and  provides  requested  help  to  the  students  while  she  supports 
and  encourages  students  efforts.  When  she  tells  Max  to  move  out  of  the 
time-out  room,  he  refuses  and  Kate  gives  him  reasons  why  he  must  move. 
Another  student  calls  for  Kate's  assistance  and  she  leaves  Max  in  the  time- 
out room.  Doug  goes  to  the  time-out  room  and  tells  the  student  to  find 
another  place,  suggesting  several  options.  The  student  mildly  protests  but 
moves  as  he  talks  and  eventually  goes  to  the  table  where  the  other 
students  are  working. 

Dan  enters  the  room  and  selected  several  students  to  go  with  him 
to  the  OT  room.  At  2:00  p.m.  Doug  physically  carries  Keri,  who  had  been 
talking  and  disturbing  other  students,  to  the  time-out  room.  The 
remaining  students  work  quietly. 

At  2:05  p.m.,  it  is  time  to  transition  to  PE.  Max  is  angry,  claiming 
Kate  had  unfairly  reprimanded  him.  Doug  speaks  gently  with  Max 
assuring  him  that  Kate  cares  about  each  student  and  would  not  do 
anything  purposefully  hurtful  to  students.  Doug  suggests  to  Max  that  next 
time  he  might  try  politely  explaining  his  concerns.  The  student  protests, 
"That  won't  work  for  me~that  could  never  work  for  me!  I  can't  do  that!" 
Max  does  not  go  to  PE  and  stays  with  Doug.  He  works  quietly  during  the 
rest  of  the  period  on  his  art  project. 

During  a  videotaped  observation  begim  at  8:30  a.m.  on  March  10th,  we  found 

Doug  discussing  the  behavioral  status  of  the  students  with  Kate,  who  then  begins 

the  vocabulary  lesson.  Doug  then  phones  a  parent.  The  students  are  talking  and 

the  noise  level  is  high.  Kate  records  students'  names  on  the  board  signaling  them 

that  they  have  received  "a  warning."  Kate  has  a  problem  with  Willy  and 

questioris  whether  he  should  begin  time-out  or  wait  to  be  taken  to  the  office  by 

Doug  when  he  gets  off  the  phone.  Kate  and  Doug  then  discuss  Allen  who  had 

been  sent  home  for  behavioral  problems.  The  observation  continues. 

The  students  participate  in  a  class  meeting  to  identify  "behaviors  they  are 
tired  of"  in  the  classroom.  Andy  volunteers  that  he  is  tired  of  the  students 
calling  each  other  names.  When  asked  to  recommend  a  consequence  for 
name  calling,  the  students  suggest  15  minutes  of  time-out.  Kate  comments 
that  students  who  go  to  time-out  just  come  back  and  do  it  again.  Kate  tells 
Doug  that  she  believes  they  should  cancel  the  field  trip  because  even 
when  the  students  were  offered  strawberry  shortcake  and  points  if  they 
were  good  during  kickball  game,  they  didn't  behave  and,  therefore,  she 
doubts  whether  they  could  behave  appropriately  on  the  trip. 
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Doug:  I'm  just  disgusted  and  I  don't  know  where  to  go  with  this. 

Unless  [you]  can  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  plan,  my 
recommendation  is  that  we  call  and  cancel  the  bus  [for  the 
field  trip]. 

Kate  continues  to  share  her  concerns  with  the  students. 

Doug:  It's  real  unfortimate  the  way  people  are  behaving.  It's  just  a 

lose,  lose,  lose  situation  and  it  will  just  get  worse  as  you  go 
through  your  life. . . . 

The  "class  meeting"  becomes  a  lecture  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  direct 
and  monopolize  the  conversation.  Then  Kate  takes  her  math  group  next 
door  and  Doug  moves  back  and  forth  between  the  rooms  monitoring 
behavior. 

At  9:20  a.m.,  Kate  is  still  working  with  her  math  group.  The  students  are 
engaged  and  following  directions.  Kate  distributes  treats.  Willy  is  in  the 
time-out  room  repeating  (yelling)  everything  that  Kate  is  saying  in  the 
group;  the  group  ignores  this  behavior. 

Doug:  These  guys  are  great! 

Kate:  They're  even  taking  notes  and  putting  them  in  their 

notebooks! 

Students  are  dismissed  to  go  next  door  for  points.  Doug  is  now  standing 
against  the  time-out  room  door.  Willy  has  just  urinated  in  the  time-out 
room.  At  9:25  a.m.,  Kate  calls  the  students  to  Center  Time. 

Mr.  Franks  enters  with  a  police  officer  and  they  speak  with  Doug, 
standing  at  the  time-out  door.  Willy  yells  out  to  the  police.  The  deputy 
calls  through  the  door  that  she  is  going  to  come  in  and  talk  to  him  asking, 
"What's  going  on  with  you?"  The  teachers  move  away  to  "give  her  a  little 
space." 

Deputy:        Willy,  last  week  you  had  the  same  problem. 

Center  time  is  delayed  while  the  deputy  talks  with  Willy.  Mr.  Franks 
waits  outside  the  time-out  room.  The  deputy  puts  Willy  in  handcuffs  and 
tells  him  she  is  taking  him  to  the  hospital.  Willy  proudly  exclaims  "I  know 
my  whole  name  and  my  address  and  my  phone  number."  He  brags  that 
he  has  run  away  from  (he  hospital  already  and  will  do  it  again.  He  begins 
fighting  the  deputy  on  the  way  out. 

At  10:00  a.m.  the  students  begin  Center  Time.  Some  students  are  at 
centers.  Keri  and  Shelly  wander  around  the  room.  Keri  dances  in  front  of 
the  video  camera.  Two  boys  are  sawing  a  board.  Doug  informs  Kira  that 
she  has  10  minutes  in  time-out  for  her  behavior.  She  protests  and  Doug 
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tries  to  reason  with  her,  reminding  her  that  the  other  student  who  said  he 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  was  led  away  in  handcuffs  and  that  she  should 
sit,  warning  her,  "We're  not  going  to  play  games  with  you." 

At  11:30  a.m.,  Kate  begins  spelling  period  with  a  small  group.  They 
discuss  dune  buggies  and  sand  dunes.  The  students  take  turns  identifying 
word  families;  they  are  engaged  and  offer  appropriate  answers.  Keri  still 
sits  in  the  time-out  chair  in  the  same  room.  Doug  tells  her  to  stop  touching 
the  nearby  plant.  He  then  informs  Kate  that  Keri  is  ready  to  join  the 
group.  Doug  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  group  making  humorous 
comments.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  students,  in  good  humor,  move  to 
the  other  classroom  for  points. 

During  the  points  review,  Kate  speaks  to  each  student  personally.  She 
helps  Maury  recall  information  from  his  reading  group.  She  then  reviews 
the  behaviors  of  the  other  students,  all  of  whom  did  well.  Kate  announces 
that  they  have  done  so  well  that  they  "need  a  special  outside  recess 
today."  They  get  ready  for  limch.  The  lunches  are  brought  in  and  the 
students  talk  while  waiting  for  their  lunches.  Doug  reminds  the  them  they 
must  have  heads  down  to  get  their  lunches.  As  they  eat,  Doug  supervises. 

This  is  how  the  teachers  and  students  worked  throughout  the  school  year; 

nothing  changed.  We  saw  students  waiting  and  teachers  lecturing  them  about 

behaviors.  The  teachers  offered  a  range  of  management  systems:  points,  quiet 

checks,  party  checks,  zeros,  levels,  sentences,  names  on  board,  games,  food,  and 

smiley  faces.  At  one  point,  Doug  admitted  his  own  confusion  about  checks  and 

zeroes. 

Doug's  work  in  a  coimselor /behavior  specialist  role  ranged  from  cajoling 
students  to  calm  down  and  "get  their  act  together"  to  lecturing  and  threatening 
to  remove  privileges.  He  supported  academic  instruction  either  through  helping 
students  one-to-one  or  interjecting  comments  during  Kate's  teaching.  When  Dan 
and  Dorma  worked  in  the  classroom,  Doug  stood  by  to  handle  behavior 
problems.  Doug  provided  materials  for  building  projects,  however,  failed  to  tie 
the  student  activity  with  appropriate  learning  objectives. 
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In  late  May,  Kate  and  Doug  made  yet  another  attempt  to  address  the 
students'  unacceptable  behaviors: 


Kate: 

We're  ffoinff  to  have  to  start  that  alternative  fmanaeement 

system]  tomorrow. 

Doug: 

I  think  a  lot  of  worksheets  may  be  the  answer. 

Kate: 

Oh,  I've  got  plenty  of  them. 

Doug: 

What  we  have  to  do  is  eliminate  the  [student]  interactions 

for  a  while. 

If  Doug  had  embraced  the  information  from  the  Transdisciplinary  team 
meetings,  he  would  have  implemented  the  specialists'  strategies  designed  to 
calm  and  center  the  students;  he  did  not.  Instead,  Doug  works  for  teacher 
control. 

Doug's  self-report  and  reports  from  constituents.  At  the  end  of  the  project 

when  I  asked  Doug  to  rate  himself  on  the  extent  to  which  he  implemented  the 

model,  he  answered, 

I  probably  apply  things  that  I've  picked  up  [from  the  project]  along  the 
way  and  don't  necessarily  know  how  to  put  a  percentage  on  that.  Overall, 
the  idea  that  these  children  have  disabilities  becomes  an  overriding  factor 
in  everyone's  approach  to  kids.  I  think  that  whenever  I  consider  the 
consequences  or  I  consider  discipline  or  having  to  re-direct  them  in  some 
way,  I'll  tend  to  take  a  look  at  what  they're  doing  and  consider  that  maybe 
that's  too  difficult  or  that  the  work  is  not  appropriate  and  maybe  this  is 
causing  some  of  their  problems  and  this  type  of  thing.  So  there's 
application  of  this  kind  of  philosophy  that  we  should  look  . . .  where  the 
disabilities  really  are  which,  may  in  fact,  be  causing  the  behavioral 
problems.  I  do  that  100%  of  the  time  or  try  to.  (laughter).  So,  to  that  extent, 
the  philosophy,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Transdisciplinary  approach, 
which  is  to  take  a  broader  and  yet  at  the  same  time  more  in-depth  look  at 
the  disability,  is  applicable  all  of  the  time. 

While  Doug  believed  the  model  100%  of  the  time  influenced  his  decisions,  his 

partner,  Kate,  rated  him  at  0%.  Dan  suggested  a  40%  rate. 

Dan:  Doug-probably  40  or  50%  as  far  as  using  the  approaches  in 

the  classroom.  I  think  Doug  wants  to  use  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
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but,  for  whatever  reason,  he  kind  of  bows  away  when  that  I 
suggested. 

Researcher:   What  kind  of  change  did  you  see  in  Doug  throughout  the 
project? 

Dan:  As  far  as  using  [strategies]  in  the  classroom?  Not  much. 

Donna  disagreed  with  Kate  and  Dan. 

Doug,  I  would  rate  the  same  [as  Kate]. . . .  [Despite]  the  situation  we've 
had  this  year,  [I've  seen]  growth  in  him.  His  attitude  is  so  much  better  and 
he  is  much  more  willing  to  ask,  "How  should  I  do  this?  What  do  you 
think  if  we  would  do  this  with  this  kid?  This  one's  acting  out  and  . . .  I'm 
really  getting  frustrated  with  him.  You  take  him!"  (laughter) . . .  [There's] 
a  greater  opening  there  with  him.  [No  longer]  the  headstrong  [attitude  of], 
"TTiis  is  the  way  I  do  it  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  too  bad."  [There  is  no 
longer  the]  arguing.  These  last  couple  of  months  I  was  ready  for  it  to  begin 
again.  He's  really  come  a  long  way  and  I  would  put  him  in  the  same 
percentage  [as  Kate]  probably. 

When  Doug  sent  students  for  a  "cool  down  period,"  he  often  allowed 
them  to  use  the  classroom  art  center.  During  Gillian's  cross-training  session,  she 
taught  team  members  about  the  effects  of  certain  art  materials  on  behaviors. 
They  learned  that  some  art  activities  are  system-arousing,  or  evocative,  and 
others  are  system-calming,  or  defensive.  Evocative  art  materials  are  used  to 
access  feelings  or  break  through  impasse;  defensive  materials  increase  the  sense 
of  control  and  feelings  of  safety.  The  team  set  up  a  center  in  the  classroom  for  the 
teachers  to  use  when  students  had  particular  behavior  problems.  Doug  never 
assigned  the  art  materials  based  on  the  students'  presenting  needs.  He  just 
directed  students  to  the  art  center.  Therefore,  while  it  appeared  that  he 
implemented  the  model,  it  is  more  likely  he  chose  this  approach  because  many  of 
the  students  worked  quietly  and  independently  at  the  art  center. 

As  was  the  case  for  the  three  other  SED  teachers,  Doug's  team  talk  and 
self-report  about  his  classroom  practice  and,  specifically  about  Transdisciplinary 
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practice,  did  not  match  what  we  observed  him  do  in  the  classroom.  By  the  end  of 
the  research  project,  three  of  the  four  SED  teachers  reported  they  implemented 
the  model  100%  of  the  time.  Although  Dan  and  Donna  did  not  rate  them  that 
high,  the  specialists  believed  that  the  teachers  were  prepared  to  implement  the 
model  in  the  upcoming  school  year.  Analysis  of  on-site  and  videotaped 
observations  showed  little  to  no  change  in  classroom  practices  for  the  four 
teachers. 

Summary  of  Data  Analysis 
Throughout  the  8-month  research  project,  I  collected  data  through  (a) 
audiotapes  of  weekly  Transdisciplinary  team  meeting;  (b)  on-site  and  videotaped 
observations  in  the  SED  teachers'  classrooms;  (c)  interviews  of  research 
participants;  (d)  analysis  of  archival  records,  and  (e)  participants'  written 
responses  to  questions,  surveys,  inventories,  and  questiormaires.  Transcriptions 
of  the  audiotaped  Transdisciplinary  team  meetings  and  analysis  of  videotaped 
classroom  observations  provided  the  bulk  of  the  data  used  to  answer  the 
research  questions  about  the  role  of  beliefs  in  teachers'  practice  change.  The 
teachers'  written  resporises  to  questions,  surveys,  rating  scales,  and 
questionnaires  yielded  self-reported  beliefs  about  their  job  as  teachers  and  their 
students.  Analysis  of  the  initial  on-site  and  videotaped  classroom  observations 
produced  baseline  data  primarily  about  the  teachers'  classroom  practices. 
Subsequent  classroom  observations  documented  what,  if  any,  change  in  practices 
occurred.  All  observations  served  to  document  how  the  teachers  operationalized 
their  stated  beliefs.  Interviews  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  project  provided  not 
only  additional  self-report  data  from  the  teachers  but  also  data  from  the 
secondary  participants  of  their  perceptions  about  the  teacher's  beliefs  and 
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changes  in  practice.  Data  were  triangulated  and  analyzed  across  time  to  confirm 
patterns  and  themes.  In  particular,  data  collected  during  team  meetings  were 
checked  against  data  collected  from  classroom  observations.  Those  data  were 
checked  against  written  and  verbal  self-reports  from  the  SED  teachers  and 
reports  from  secondary  and  tertiary  participants. 

In  this  section,  I  first  summarize  the  findings  for  the  Cheri  and  Jack  and 
then  for  Kate  and  Doug.  I  report  not  only  what  we  saw  and  heard  but  also  what 
we  did  not  hear  and  did  not  see  in  terms  of  teacher  change  in  classroom  practices 
and  the  role  of  beliefs  in  that  change.  I  follow  this  summary  and  conclude  this 
chapter  with  my  conclusions  based  on  my  findings  during  the  initial  project  year. 
Cheri  and  Tack:  Teacher  Beliefs  and  Change  in  Practice 

Throughout  the  8  months  of  the  research  project,  the  Primary  team's  talk 
shifted  from  concerr\s  about  teaching  conditions  to  the  students'  multiple  and 
complex  needs.  Cheri  led  this  shift  as  she  became  less  tolerant  of  Jack's  negative 
talk  and  refusal  to  participate  in  academic  planning.  Cheri  and  the  specialists 
began  to  ignore  Jack's  talk,  and  they  pushed  for  more  Transdisciplinary  plarming 
in  the  meetings.  As  a  result,  Jack  continued  to  attend  the  meetings  but  talked  less 
as  the  level  of  Transdisciplinary  planning  increased. 

Cheri  consistently  worked  to  incorporate  more  academic  instruction  in  the 
Primary  SED  program,  despite  Jack's  resistance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  research 
project.  Jack  stated  teaching  "A,  B,  C's  and  1, 2, 3's"  was  a  "disservice"  to  his 
students  and,  therefore,  refused  to  participate  in  academic  planning.  Jack's 
instructional  practices  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  project;  he  (a) 
planned  and  implemented  Circle  Time,  during  which  he  taught  ftmctional  skills, 
taught  songs,  and  read  to  the  students,  (b)  provided  one-to-one  support  to 
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students  as  they  worked  independently  in  work  books,  and  (c)  managed  student 
behaviors.  In  addition.  Jack  often  cooked  for  the  students.  He  enjoyed  cooking  as 
a  hobby  and  looked  for  every  opportunity  to  provide  extra  food  for  the  students. 
He  often  used  the  food  as  an  incentive  to  students  for  appropriate  behavior. 
Despite  Jack's  resistance  to  incorporating  academic  instruction  in  the  program, 
Cheri  eventually  implemented  an  SRA  reading  program.  We  documented  some 
increase  in  academic  instruction.  Cheri  also  began  planning  and  implementing 
science  and  social  studies  instruction  during  the  OT  and  Speech  periods.  We 
documented  significant  changes  in  Cheri's  talk  during  the  team  meetings  toward 
incorporating  Transdisciplinary  strategies;  we  observed  no  such  changes  in 
Jack's  talk.  We  did  note  a  reduction  in  Jack's  negative  talk  about  students,  which 
may  have  resulted  from  the  other  team  member's  ignoring  his  behaviors.  The 
observed  changes  in  classroom  practices,  however,  were  minimal  for  Cheri  and 
nonexistent  for  Jack. 

What  we  heard  versus  what  we  saw.  In  the  team  meetings  at  the  end  of 
the  project,  Cheri  planed  extensively  with  the  specialists.  Over  the  year,  she 
moved  from  concerns  about  teaching  conditions  and  a  skepticism  about  the 
Transdisciplinary  approach  to  concerns  for  students'  needs  and 
Transdisciplinary  planning.  Jack  made  no  such  shift.  At  times,  it  seemed  as  if  two 
different  meetings  were  being  conducted.  As  Cheri  and  the  specialists  engaged 
in  collaborative  planning.  Jack  often  began  separate  conversations  about  teaching 
conditions  and  the  students'  lack  of  abilities.  Cheri  initially  tried  but  soon  gave 
up  on  attempts  to  redirect  Jack  back  to  planning.  She  ignored  his  talk  and 
continued  planning  with  the  specialists  but  frustration  mounted  as  her  planning 
efforts  were  blocked,  and  she  eventually  complained  at  one  meeting: 
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But  the  things  like  this  [Transdisciplinary  planning]  we  do  together,  it's 
done  on  the  fly.  I'll  rxin  into  Dan  in  the  morning  and  say,  "Hey,  I  have  this 
planned,"  instead  of  being  able  to  sit  down  [at  the  team  meetings]  and 
plan  a  whole  week's  worth  or  even  a  day  in  advance. 

Cheri's  level  of  Transdisciplinary  planning  during  the  meetings  was  not  reflected 

in  her  daily  classroom  practices.  We  saw  Cheri  teaching  collaboratively  with  the 

specialists  during  their  "assigned  time"  in  the  SED  classroom  but  saw  little 

evidence  that  she  integrated  Transdisciplinary  strategies  throughout  the  day. 

Cheri's  teaming  with  the  specialists  was  more  parallel  than  collaborative.  That  is, 

each  maintained  his  separate  role  when  working  side  by  side.  In  contrast,  when 

the  SED  teachers  in  the  pilot  project  fully  adopted  the  Transdisciplinary  model, 

an  outsider  was  hard  pressed  to  discern  between  the  SED  teacher  and  the 

specialists.  Given  the  level  of  collaborative  planning  demonstrated  by  Cheri  in 

the  team  meetings,  we  were  surprised  at  the  end  of  the  project  to  find  little 

evidence  of  that  in  her  classroom  practices. 

In  contrast  to  Cheri,  Jack's  talk  matched  his  classroom  practices.  The 

model  called  for  the  SED  teachers  to  provide  academic  instruction  while 

integrating  strategies  from  other  disciplines.  He  rejected  both  the  need  for 

academic  instruction  and  the  idea  that  problems  behaviors  can  emanate  from 

communication,  learning,  and  neurologic  disabilities  as  well  as  from  emotional 

and  behavioral  disorders.  Many  of  the  strategies  recommend  by  the  specialists  to 

address  these  disorders  called  for  students  to  be  active  and  vocal,  the  antithesis 

to  how  he  believed  students  should  behave  in  the  classroom.  He,  therefore, 

rejected  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  Throughout  the  project.  Jack  was 

unwavering  in  his  emphasis  on  teacher  control  and  eschewed  academic 

planning.  Jack  expected  the  specialists  to  do  the  planning  when  Cheri  was  absent 
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from  team  meetings.  He  degraded  the  team's  planning  efforts  and  attempted  to 

mediate  the  extent  to  which  the  integrated  planning  took  place.  Eventually,  the 

team  plarmed  in  spite  of  Jack.  To  placate  him,  they  periodically  sought  his  input, 

not  to  give  him  veto  power  but  out  of  courtesy  or  to  keep  the  peace. 

Jack's  classroom  practice  was  consistent  throughout  the  project.  He 

tolerated  but  did  not  participate  when  the  specialists  implemented 

Transdisciplinary  strategies.  For  example,  when  Cheri  teamed  with  Dan  in  the 

classroom.  Jack  usually  stood  to  the  side  poised  to  intervene  at  the  first  sign  of 

behavior  problems.  Jack's  talk  about  behavioral  expectancies  was  clearly 

demonstrated  in  his  classroom  practices.  We  observed  no  change  in  his  control 

tactics,  a  change  we  would  have  seen  had  he  adopted  the  model.  Of  interest, 

however,  was  the  inconsistency  between  his  statements  about  food  reinforcers 

and  his  classroom  practices. 

Britt:  And  how  much  food  reinforcers  are  you  using?  . . .  What 

sort  of  reinforcers  do  you  use?  Cor\sistently  or 
intermittently? 

Cheri:  Against  Jack's  better  judgment,  I  use  them  

Britt:  (to  Jack)  You  don't  use  them? 

Jack:  No,  I  don't  agree  with  [Cheri].  [You  shouldn't  use  food  as 

reinforcers  if]  you  don't  need  it.  [The  students]  want  to 
learn.  They're  interested.  There  was  no  reason  for  food 
reinforcers. 

This  was  in  direct  conflict  with  his  consistent  and  extensive  behavior 
management  through  awarding  or  withholding  food.  Jack  spent  the  majority  of 
his  time  controlling  the  students'  behaviors,  primarily  with  promises  of  food  or 
threats  to  withhold  privileges. 
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What  we  didn't  hear  and  didn't  see.  We  found  little  evidence  documented 
in  either  the  audiotape  transcriptions  or  in  the  analysis  of  the  videotapes  that 
Cheri  or  Jack  integrated  Trarisdisciplinary  strategies  in  their  classroom  practices. 
Jack  never  did,  and  Cheri  did  only  when  working  in  a  parallel  manner  with  the 
specialists.  When  responding  to  inappropriate  student  behaviors,  we  saw  and 
heard  both  Cheri  and  Jack  consistently  work  to  control  these  behaviors.  We 
never  saw  them  implement  strategies  suggested  by  the  specialists.  Data  analysis 
revealed  similar  findings  for  Kate  and  Doug. 
Kate  and  Doug:  Teacher  Beliefs  and  Change  in  Practice 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Primary  SED  team  at  the  beginning  of  the 
project,  Kate  and  Doug  complained  about  the  teaching  conditions.  Kate's  talk, 
however,  quickly  shifted  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  to  academic  planning. 
Initially,  Kate  took  resporisibility  for  academic  planning,  Doug  for  behavior 
control.  It  became  apparent  to  Kate  that  Doug  expected  her  to  assume  total 
responsibility  for  all  academic  instruction,  and  she  vented  her  frustrations  at 
team  meetings.  Kate  begged  Doug  to  help  with  academic  plarming. 

Doug  and  Kate  struggled  to  reach  agreement  on  their  classroom 
management  system  and  Doug's  role  in  that  system.  This  disagreement 
consumed  Transdisciplinary  meeting  time.  The  specialists  and  I  believed  that 
until  agreement  was  reached,  we  could  not  move  forward  with  the 
Transdisciplinary  project.  Therefore,  we  offered  to  use  the  meeting  time  to  plan 
rather  than  conduct  case  conferences  and  cross-training~the  two  components  of 
the  model  that  usually  preceded  planning  phase.  By  January,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  Doug  and  Kate  were  no  closer  to  agreement,  we  conducted  cross- 
traiiiing  sessions  and  attempted  to  return  attention  to  the  planning  process.  Kate 
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began  to  plan  with  the  specialists.  Doug  often  interjected  comments  or  questions 
in  a  way  that  derailed  the  planning  and  took  no  role  in  planning. 

What  we  heard  versus  what  we  saw.  In  the  team  meetings,  Kate's  talk 
shifted  from  concerns  about  teaching  conditions  to  concerns  about  the  needs  of 
students.  She  was  open  to  strategies  suggested  by  the  specialists.  She  attempted 
to  plan  with  them,  but  these  attempts  were  blocked  by  the  ongoing  debates  with 
Doug  about  the  classroom  management  system.  Kate  pleaded  with  Doug  to  take 
some  responsibility  for  academic  planning.  Doug  never  did.  When  Doug  was 
pressed  in  the  meetings  to  take  responsibility  for  planning,  he  typically  shifted  or 
blocked  the  conversation.  Doug  employed  this  tactic,  too,  when  pressed  to 
respond  to  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  His  team  talk  was  not  overtly 
oppositional.  In  one  of  the  last  team  meetings  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  this  is  what 
you  have  been  trying  to  get  us  to  see!"  As  before,  he  failed  to  follow  through 
with  strategies.  Analysis  of  Doug's  talk  at  the  Transdisciplinary  meetings 
revealed  his  overall  goal  was  to  "get  through  the  day  without  incident." 

When  Kate  conducted  academic  instruction,  Doug,  offering  unsolicited 
comments  from  the  fringe  of  the  activity,  was  poised  to  intervene  should 
behavior  problems  arise.  When  a  problem  did  occur,  Doug  took  the  student  to 
the  adjacent  classroom  where  he  worked  to  diffuse  the  situation  through  talk  or 
encouragement  for  the  student  to  "get  it  together"  and  return  to  the  classroom. 
He  assigned  the  more  aggressive  students  to  a  time-out  chair.  When  he  could  not 
calm  the  student,  Doug  used  the  time-out  room  or  suspension.  We  observed 
Doug  use  only  two  of  many  strategies  recommended  by  the  Transdisciplinary 
team.  He  allowed  some  students  to  work  at  the  art  center,  and  he  encouraged 
them  to  use  their  words,  a  strategy  taught  in  the  SLP  cross-training.  Doug 
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worked  hard  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  make  it  through  or\e  more  day.  His  goal 
was  daily  survival.  Kate's  was  to  teach  her  students,  providing  them  "with  every 
opporttmity  possible  to  take  control/ responsibility  for  their  decisions  and 
choices,  to  instill . . .  compassion  for  others,  and  to  bring  them  a  close  as  possible 
to  their  grade  levels  academically." 

When  Kate  realized  that  Doug  would  not  work  with  her,  she  turned  to  the 
specialists,  more  for  support  than  collaboration.  Kate  readily  accepted  Dan's 
recommendations  to  use  various  devices  in  the  classroom.  We  regularly 
observed  students  wearing  weighted  vests  and  sitting  on  t-stools  or  balance  balls 
while  engaged  in  academic  instruction.  Often,  she  turned  to  the  specialists  for 
respite  but  also  recognized  the  value  of  their  intervention.  When  she  sent  a 
problematic  student  to  Gillian  or  Dan,  she  attributed  the  student's  calm  return  to 
Transdisciplinary  strategies.  Yet,  as  with  Cheri,  by  the  end  of  the  project  we 
heard  Kate  planning  during  team  meetings  in  a  Transdisciplinary  manner,  but 
we  saw  little  evidence  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies  in  her  classroom  practices. 
When  the  specialists  taught  in  the  SED  classroom,  Kate  primarily  worked  with 
them  in  a  parallel,  not  Transdisciplinary  manner.  At  times  Kate  did  engage  in 
collaborative  integrated  ii\struction  with  Dan.  More  often  than  not,  Dan  and 
Donna  supported  Kate  and  Doug  to  get  control  of  the  classroom.  Overall,  we  saw 
two  teachers  who  were  tired  and  desperate  to  gain  control  of  their  students' 
behaviors.  They  were  frustrated  in  their  failed  attempts  and  perplexed  that  they 
were  trying  to  "do  nice  things"  for  their  students  who  did  not  "seem  to 
appreciate  it."  Although  both  Doug  and  Kate  participated  in  the 
Transdisciplinary  team  meetings  throughout  the  project,  we  saw  little  evidence 
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of  model  implementation.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  project,  they  both  believed  they 
were  implementing  the  model  100%  of  the  time. 

What  we  didn't  hear  and  didn't  see.  Doug  said  he  supported  and  saw 
value  in  the  Trarisdisciplinary  model.  At  the  end  of  the  project,  he  believed  he 
was  implementing  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  For  Doug,  however,  analysis  of 
data  revealed  no  evidence  of  Transdisciplinary  plaiming  or  change  in  classroom 
practices  that  could  be  related  to  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  He  remained 
concerned  about  teaching  conditions  and  believed  those  conditions  blocked 
implementation.  He  worked  to  control  students'  behaviors  to  get  to  the  job  of 
teaching.  He  defined  his  job  to  include  academic  instruction,  yet  he  did  no 
academic  plarming,  telling  others  his  goal  was  to  get  through  the  day  calmly. 
Doug's  goal  conflicted  with  Kate's  goal  for  her  students  to  achieve  academically. 
To  this  end,  Kate  participated  in  Transdisciplinary  plarming  and  co-taught  with 
the  specialists.  However,  we  saw  minimal  evidence  of  Transdisciplinary 
strategies  in  her  classroom  practices. 

Conclusions 

Upon  entering  the  research  field,  I  found  the  four  SED  teachers  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  research  upset  with  significant  changes  to  their  program. 
They,  therefore,  requested  certain  modifications  to  the  professional  development 
plan  and  research  protocol.  I  honored  these  requests  and  proceeded  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  the  Transdisciplinary  professional  development  project 
during  which  time  I  collected  and  analyzed  data  on  the  participating  teachers' 
beliefs  and  classroom  practices.  I  coded  data  and  searched  for  patterns  and 
points  of  contrast.  Relevant  domains  that  initially  emerged  were  (a)  concerns 
about  teaching  conditions,  (b)  shident  behaviors,  (c)  students'  needs  and  abilities. 
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(d)  teaching  strategies,  and  (e)  responses  to  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  The 
teachers'  talk  about  teaching  conditions  seemed,  at  this  point,  to  overwhelm  the 
professional  development  efforts.  The  teachers  and  specialists  identified  the 
teachers'  anger  and  frustration  about  teaching  conditions,  including  team 
conflict,  as  the  primary  deterrent  to  total  model  implementation.  When  I 
analyzed  and  triangulated  the  data  obtained  through  the  team  meetings, 
classroom  observations,  interviews,  and  written  records,  a  conflicting  picture 
emerged.  The  teachers  and  the  specialists  believed  the  teachers  were 
implementing  the  model,  but  we  documented  little  to  no  change  in  teachers' 
classroom  practices  that  reflected  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  I  examined  data 
from  the  specialists'  interviews  and  the  classroom  observations  for  evidence  of 
imp  lementation. 

Three  of  the  four  SED  teachers  acknowledged  that  the  strategies 
implemented  by  the  specialists  resulted  in  positive  student  outcomes.  Despite 
this  acknowledgment,  the  teachers  themselves  rarely,  if  ever,  implemented  the 
strategies  they  had  been  taught.  In  fact,  one  teacher  even  excitedly  admitted  that 
when  she  implemented  a  particular  strategy  taught  to  her  by  Dan,  she  noticed  a 
significant  positive  change  in  the  student's  behavior.  She  quickly  followed  her 
report  of  discovery  with  a  disclaimer  that  although  she  experienced  a  positive 
effect,  she  had  no  time  to  continue  with  the  strategy. 

The  Primary  SED  teachers'  classroom  practices  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  were  the  same  as  at  the  beginning-they  worked  to  control  student  behavior. 
I  saw  only  parallel  teaching  instead  of  collaborative  teaching  and  noted  no  use  of 
strategies  or  equipment  when  the  OT  and  SLP  were  not  working  in  the  Primary 
classroom.  Cheri  did  embrace  strategies  offered  by  the  SLD  teacher  and  worked 


with  Dan  and  Donna  when  their  work  complemented  her  academic  instruction. 
Jack's  work  with  his  students  was  completely  unchanged  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  project.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  engaged  in  instruction  and  worked  to 
control  students'  behaviors  by  bribing  them  with  food.  We  did  observe,  however, 
a  change  in  his  interactions  with  Cheri  and  the  specialists:  During  the  team 
meetings  when  the  other  engaged  in  Transdisciplinary  planning.  Jack's  off-task 
and  negative  talk  decreased.  Dan  believed  that  the  Trarisdisciplinary  approach 
was  implemented  somewhat  but  not  in  both  classrooms  100%  of  the  time.  He 
rated  the  Primary  Team  a  bit  ahead  of  the  Intermediate  team  in  their  progress 
toward  that  end. 

Although  the  Intermediate  SED  teachers  allowed  the  students  to  use 
prescribed  OT  equipment  in  the  classroom,  there  are  no  data  to  support  Dan's 
opinion  about  implementation.  As  with  Cheri,  Kate  had  significantly  increased 
her  Transdisciplinary  plarming  in  the  team  meetings  but  demonstrated  little 
change  in  her  classroom  practices.  Doug's  talk  during  team  meetings  and  his 
classroom  practices  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  project.  As  we  noted 
with  Jack,  at  the  end  of  the  project  Doug  was  still  concerned  about  the  teaching 
conditions,  and  both  tolerated  and  ignored  the  Transdisciplinary  planning  in 
which  Kate  was  engaged. 

At  the  close  of  the  project,  I  left  the  research  site  with  conflicting  data.  We 
had  observed  significant  changes  in  Cheri  and  Kate's  team-planning  behaviors, 
and  they  clearly  stated  their  belief  that  the  Transdisciplinary  model  was 
definitely  "the  way  to  go."  Yet,  there  was  little  to  no  change  in  their  classroom 
practices  toward  implementing  the  new  information  and  strategies  gleaned  from 
participating  in  the  Transdisciplinary  project.  Cheri  and  Kate  were  willing  to 
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engage  in  parallel  instruction  with  the  specialists  but  did  little  to  no  true 
Transdisciplinary  teaming  when  teaching.  Cheri  was  able  to  increase  the  time 
dedicated  to  instruction,  despite  resistance  from  Jack.  I  documented  Cheri  and 
Kate's  frustration  about  their  inability  to  do  more  with  what  they  had  learned 
through  the  Transdisciplinary  interactions  with  the  specialists.  They  often 
attributed  their  inability  to  move  forward  with  change  to  their  teaching  partner's 
lack  of  belief  in  the  model.  Some  participants  believed  that  the  teaching 
conditioris,  including  team  conflicts,  blocked  the  teacher's  ability  to  implement 
the  model  fully.  Cheri  and  Kate  were  able  to  implement  some  new  strategies  at  a 
minimal  level.  Doug  often  participated  verbally  in  braiiistorming  plans  but  never 
once  followed  through  with  implementation.  Jack  was  very  open  with  his 
feelings  about  the  inappropriateness  of  the  Transdisciplinary  model  for  his 
students,  but  he  did  reduce  his  overt  resistance  and  verbal  protests  noticeably 
from  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  project. 

At  the  end  of  the  project,  Kate  and  Cheri  assured  me  that  they  were  eager 
to  continue  the  project  during  the  upcoming  school  year.  Doug,  too,  indicated  a 
willingness  to  continue.  The  specialists  were  certain  that  all  of  the  SED  teachers, 
including  Jack,  were  just  now  ready  to  begin  implementing  the  Trarisdisciplinary 
model  with  integrity.  However,  these  beliefs  were  in  direct  conflict  with  the  data 
collected  through  direct  observatioris  of  the  SED  teachers'  classroom  behaviors. 
As  I  worked  to  make  sense  of  my  conflicting  findings,  little  did  I  realize  that 
changes  in  these  SED  classrooms  from  June  1998  through  November  1999  would 
yield  data  that  would  significantly  affect  the  research  findings  from  the  original 
project  period.  Fortunately,  I  was  privy  to  these  changes. 
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Throughout  the  research  project,  my  dual  role  as  a  moderate  participant 
researcher  and  project  facilitator  provided  access  to  aspects  of  the  research 
participants'  behaviors  typically  not  available  to  many  education  researchers.  As 
a  result,  on  several  occasions  from  June  1998  through  November  1999, 1  was 
informed  of  significant  changes  to  the  Orange  Grove  SED  program  that  were 
related  to  the  Transdisciplinary  project.  These  changes  prompted  me  to  re-enter 
the  field  twice  to  collect  posttreatment  data.  In  the  following  chapter,  I  discuss 
my  dual  role  as  project  facilitator  and  participant  researcher,  review  and  provide 
additional  detail  about  the  data  collection  and  analysis  at  the  close  of  the  original 
research  project,  and  report  the  posttreatment  decision  points,  findings,  and 
analysis. 


CHAPTER  6 

TEACHERS'  BELIEFS  AND  PRACTICES:  CLARIFYING  THE 
CONTRADICTIONS 

Introduction 

In  late  June  1998,  as  I  worked  to  make  sense  of  the  conflicting  data  collected 
during  the  project  year,  Kate  and  Cheri  contacted  me  about  their  plans  to  teach  the 
school's  SED  summer  school  program  together.  They  had  decided  to  implement  a 
Transdisciplinary  model  and  were  excited  to  have  discovered  their  mutual  interest. 
They  reported  that  during  the  project  year  they  had  wanted  to  implement  the  model 
fully  but  were  "held  back"  by  resistance  from  their  teaching  partners.  The  female 
teachers  planned  to  ask  if  they  could  team  together  in  a  Transdisciplinary  model. 
Their  plan  teamed  the  male  teachers,  Doug  and  Jack,  together  in  an  SED  program  of 
their  own  design.  This  information  and  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  two  SED 
programs  at  Orange  Grove  Elementary  School  prompted  me  to  re-enter  the  field  for 
posttreatment  data  collection  in  April  1999  and  again  in  November  1999. 

In  this  chapter,  I  discuss  my  access  to  data  through  my  dual  role  as 
professional  development  project  facilitator  and  as  researcher.  Next,  I  provide 
background  information  about  the  data  collection  and  analysis  I  conducted  to  close 
the  original  research  project.  Finally,  I  report  the  posttreatment  events  in  terms  of  (a) 
the  research  decision  points,  (b)  the  subsequent  data  collections  prompted  by 
posttreatment  events,  and  (c)  the  posttreatment  findings. 
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My  Dual  Role  as  Project  Facilitator  and  Researcher 
I  had  two  official  roles  in  the  research  project:  researcher  and  professional 
development  project  facilitator.  My  research  agenda  was  to  study  how  beliefs 
influence  teachers'  change  in  classroom  practice.  I  identified  the  TIEM 
professional  development  project  that  I  had  previously  developed  and  piloted  as 
an  appropriate  context  to  conduct  my  research.  I  then  invited  an  interested  team 
of  SED  teachers  and  school-based  support  staff  to  participate  in  the  project  and 
procured  their  permission  to  conduct  my  research. 
My  Role  as  Professional  Development  Project  Facilitator 

In  my  role  as  facilitator  of  the  professional  development  project,  I  led 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Transdisciplinary  teams  and  arranged  for  on-site 
consultation  and  observations  by  Dr.  Chase  and  Dr.  Solomon.  Throughout,  I 
remained  alert  for  the  team's  readiness  to  move  through  the  Transdisciplinary 
process  and  the  need  to  modify  the  process.  Mr.  Franks  and  the  participating 
teachers  gave  me  unlimited  access  to  their  school  and  to  the  classrooms.  This 
open-door  policy  was  granted  not  only  because  of  the  staff's  interest  in  the 
professional  development  project  but  also  because  of  my  previous  professional 
relationships  with  some  of  the  participants.  Mr.  Franks  and  school-based  staff 
followed  the  progress  of  the  pilot  Transdisciplinary  project  and  had  expressed 
interest  in  participating.  Doug,  Jack,  and  Mr.  Franks  had  known  me  for  several 
years  through  my  work  with  the  pilot  project,  as  a  former  SED  teacher,  and  as  a 
special  projects  manager  in  the  district.  Kate  had  been  an  undergraduate  student 
of  mine  whom  I  also  supervised  in  her  internship  placements.  I  had  no  previous 
interactions  with  Cheri. 
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I  felt  accepted  by  the  team  members,  and  our  talk  during  team  meetings 
was  open  and  unrestrained.  The  team  members  seemed  uninhibited  by  the  fact 
that  all  team  meetings  were  tape  recorded.  Throughout  the  initial  year  of  data 
collection,  the  SED  teachers  often  approached  me  outside  of  the  team  meeting  to 
express  concenis  about  either  their  colleagues  or  the  project.  The  teachers  also 
sought  advice  and  support  from  the  specialists  who,  in  turn,  pulled  me  aside  to 
share  their  worry  about  the  problems  among  the  SED  teachers.  In  some  cases, 
this  insider  information  allowed  me  to  make  modifications  to  address  some  of 
the  participants'  concerns.  For  example,  in  December  1997,  the  arguments 
between  Doug  and  Kate  about  classroom  management  had  escalated  to  the  point 
of  yelling  at  one  another.  I  proposed  that  at  upcoming  Transdisciplinary 
meetings  the  team  members  and  consultants  concentrate  on  helping  the  SED 
teachers  come  to  agreement  on  a  classroom  management  system.  I  made  this 
change  to  the  project  procedures  because  I  believed  that  the  progress  toward 
implementing  the  model  would  be  blocked  until  this  conflict  was  resolved. 
Additionally,  I  had  entered  this  project  with  the  intent  always  to  put  the  needs  of 
the  students  and  the  teachers  first,  despite  the  effects  that  approach  could  have 
on  the  project  or  on  my  ability  to  complete  my  research.  I,  therefore,  believed  it 
necessary  to  address  this  conflict  directly.  This  change  in  project  procedures, 
however,  was  not  far  afield  from  the  objectives  of  the  TIEM  model.  That  is,  if 
these  team  meetings  resulted  in  the  SED  teachers  compromising  to  develop  a 
classroom  management  system  in  collaboration  with  the  specialists  and,  thus, 
incorporating  some  of  the  strategies  they  presented,  then  a  change  in  the  SED 
teachers'  classroom  practices  would  occur,  which  is  the  objective  of  the  TIEM 
project. 
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In  response  to  my  proposal,  the  Intermediate  Transdisciplinary  team 
members  agreed  to  work  during  their  December  and  January  meetings  to  resolve 
specifically  the  conflict  about  classroom  management.  To  support  this  effort,  Mr. 
Franks  brought  in  a  mediator  to  help  these  teachers  reach  compromise.  I  believed 
we  were  making  some  progress  toward  resolution  until  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  Kate  in  early  February.  She  informed  me  that  the  afternoon's  team  meeting 
must  be  canceled  because  she  had  been  ill  all  week  and  needed  to  go  home.  Also, 
Doug  was  getting  married  the  next  week  and  could  not  stay  for  the  meeting. 
Kate  confessed  that  she  believed  the  other  SED  teachers'  interest  in  the  project 
recently  had  waned.  I  had  noted  that,  at  the  beginning  of  recent  meetings,  the 
other  SED  teachers  consistently  complained  about  meeting,  often  citing 
conflicting  appointments,  illness,  or  personal  crises.  Typically,  however,  they 
stayed  for  the  entire  meeting.  Given  the  teaming  problems  to  date  and  the 
frequent  scheduling  conflicts  that  had  arisen,  I  asked  that  both  teams  remain 
after  school  for  a  few  minutes  to  review  the  schedule  for  the  upcoming  weeks 
and  to  make  any  necessary  changes.  I  predicted  that  this  discussion  could  lead  to 
some  or  all  of  the  teachers  dropping  out  of  the  project.  I  notified  Dr.  Chase  about 
the  situation  prior  to  her  arrival  for  the  meeting  and  asked  that  she  be  prepared 
to  lead  the  participants  in  a  frank  discussion  regarding  their  commitment  to  the 
project. 

The  teachers  had  vacillated  in  their  commitment  to  the  project  throughout. 
During  the  1997  summer  plarming  meetings,  the  SED  teachers  (minus  Jack)  were 
enthused  about  participating  in  the  Transdisciplinary  project  and  supportive  of 
my  research  effort.  Once  the  school  year  began,  however,  the  commitment  of  the 
Primary  SED  teachers  appeared  halfhearted,  at  best,  and  I  braced  for  them  to 
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leave  the  project.  Cheri  had  always  seemed  interested  in  the  model  but 
frequently  spoke  of  several  personal  obligations  she  believed  would  prohibit  her 
from  continuing  with  the  team.  Jack  agreed  to  participate  but  openly  and 
consistently  expressed  his  lack  of  buy-in  to  the  model.  However,  despite 
numerous  threats  to  drop  out  of  the  project,  both  Primary  SED  teachers 
continued.  Although  the  Intermediate  SED  teachers  appeared  strongly 
committed  to  the  model  from  the  start,  by  December  I  expected  them  to 
terminate  the  project  because  they  did  not  get  along.  From  the  point  that  we 
shifted  the  focus  of  this  team's  meetings  to  resolve  these  conflicts,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  functioning  of  the  Intermediate  SED  team  had  improved. 
Therefore,  I  was  a  bit  surprised  by  the  turn  of  events  as  related  by  Kate  and 
entered  the  meeting  with  little  hope  that  all  of  the  SED  teachers  would  continue 
with  the  project. 

I  met  with  all  team  members,  including  the  SED  teachers  from  both  teams, 
and  asked  them  to  determine  how  best  to  make  use  of  meeting  time.  As  the  team 
began  to  discuss  possible  schedules,  it  became  evident  that  the  OT,  too,  had 
concerns  about  the  teachers'  commitment  to  the  project. 

Dan:  The  first  thought  I  have  is  to  make  sure  that ...  we  still  want  to 

continue  with  this  project. 

Researcher:   And  there  is  nothing  wrong  if  you  do  not. 

Kate:  I  think  there's  been  a  lot  of  support  and  help  for  our  unit  [from 

this  project].  And  I  feel  comfortable  speaking  for  Doug  that 
we'd  like  to  continue. 

Cheri:  I'd  like  to  have  a  planning  day. 

Donna:         With  all  the  pressures  this  year  and  the  changes  and  things 

going  on  constantly  . . .  this  is  really  the  only  time  that  we  get  a 
chance  to  sit  down  and  talk.  If  we  don't  take  advantage  of  this 
time,  we're  going  to  be  up  to  our  necks  in  dealing  with  these 
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kids  because  we've  got  some  [difficult  cases]  and  we  have  no 
time  to  do  it. 

Jack:  Yeah,  to  have  regular  time  where  I  can  see  these  characters  here, 

(chuckling,  referring  to  the  specialists) 

The  team  members  agreed  to  continue  with  the  project,  but  I  realized  that  they 

were  still  working  in  "survival  mode."  They  spoke  of  the  weekly  team  meetings, 

not  to  learn  new  and  more  effective  strategies  but  as  a  way  to  guarantee  regular 

time  for  planning.  They  were  mired  in  the  complaints  they  had  expressed  at  the 

start  of  the  project  about  the  conditions  of  their  teaching.  The  project  continued, 

and  I  proceeded  in  my  dual  role  as  project  facilitator  and  researcher  as 

participant  observer. 

My  Role  as  Researcher:  A  Moderate  Participant  Observer 

As  researcher  in  this  project,  I  assumed  the  role  of  a  moderate  participant 
observer.  Spradley  (1980)  identified  five  types  of  participant  observation- 
nonparticipant,  passive,  moderate,  active,  and  complete.  He  explained  that 
through  moderate  participation,  the  researcher  "seeks  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  being  an  insider  and  an  outsider,  between  participation  and 
observation"  (p.  58).  I  was  challenged  constantly  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
participation  and  observation  and  between  researcher  and  project  facilitator.  The 
openness  of  the  participants  afforded  me  an  insight  to  their  lives  I  would  not 
have  had  as  just  a  researcher,  and  I  was  grateful.  I  saw  the  teachers'  "warts  and 
blemishes,"  their  behind-the-scenes  behaviors.  I  was  sympathetic  to  the  teachers' 
pain  and  frustrations  and  understood  behavior  that  sometimes  bordered  on 
being  unprofessional. 

Often,  I  was  tempted  to  be  more  direct  and  insist  the  teachers  implement 
the  model.  I  found  it  very  difficult  as  an  educator  not  to  comment  on  oppressive 
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use  of  a  "curriculum  of  control."  I  found  it  difficult  to  listen  to  Jack  talking 

negatively  and  sarcastically  about  his  students.  I  was  uncomfortable  observing 

the  conflict  between  Kate  and  Doug.  I  documented  numerous  inconsistencies  in 

some  of  the  teachers'  behaviors.  Doug,  for  example,  would  fully  participate  in  a 

Transdisciplinary  planning  meeting  and  commit  to  implementing  the  plan.  The 

next  day,  however,  he  took  no  part  in  implementing  the  plan,  even  failing  the 

simple  task  of  providing  materials  he  had  committed  to  bring.  I  documented 

Jack's  consistent  and  negative  talk  about  his  students  yet  found  him  buying 

shoes  for  a  needy  student. 

Each  time  that  I  entered  the  school  I  braced  myself.  I  never  knew  whether 

I  would  find  the  teachers  celebrating  a  positive  break-through  with  a  student  or 

shouting  at  one  another  in  the  classroom,  enthused  about  strategies  learned 

through  the  recent  cross-training  session  or  complaining  about  the  lack  of  time 

provided  by  the  system  for  teacher  planning,  lunch,  and  breaks.  I  found  it  ironic 

that  Doug  was  most  bitter  about  the  lack  of  planning  time,  yet  he  failed  to 

produce  one  lesson  plan  that  year  even  though  the  project  provided  time  for  that 

work.  Thus,  I  was  challenged  in  my  role  as  a  facilitator  and  my  role  as  a 

researcher.  As  facilitator  of  the  professional  development  project,  I  was 

challenged  to  make  changes  appropriate  to  the  implementation  of  the  project.  I 

wanted  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  participants  yet  maintain  the  integrity 

of  the  model.  As  a  researcher,  I  tried  to  tell  what  happened  objectively  yet  stay 

sensitive  to  participants'  pain  and  frustration.  Such  challenges  are  not 

uncommon  in  qualitative  research  (Stake,  1995): 

All  research  depends  on  interpretation,  but  with  standard  qualitative 
designs  there  is  an  effort  to  limit  the  role  of  personal  interpretation  for  that 
period  between  the  time  the  research  design  is  set  and  the  time  the  data 
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are  collected  and  analyzed  statistically—sometimes  thought  of  as  a  "value 
free"  period.  Standard  qualitative  design  calls  for  the  persons  most 
responsible  for  interpretation  to  be  in  the  field,  making  observations, 
exercising  subjective  judgment,  analyzing  and  synthesizing,  all  the  while 
realizing  their  own  consciousness,  (p.  41) 

Throughout  the  project  year,  I  worked  to  maintain  this  sensitive 
objectivity  as  I  collected  and  analyzed  data.  Ongoing  data  analysis  led  me  to 
conclude  in  mid- April  of  the  project  year  that  few,  if  any,  changes  in  classroom 
practices  were  resulting  from  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  I  observed  weekly 
team  meetings  and  made  classroom  observations  but  saw  no  evidence  that 
teachers  were  changing  their  classroom  practice.  Thus,  I  felt  it  was  time  to  close 
out  the  data  collection. 

Data  Analysis  at  the  Close  of  the  Research 

Based  on  my  work  in  the  Transdisciplinary  pilot  project,  I  predicted  that 
teachers  would  adopt  the  model  and  begin  to  change  their  talk,  behavior,  and 
beliefs.  During  the  project  implementation  and  data  collection  from  October 
through  April,  I  documented  no  such  changes. 

Kate  and  Cheri  demonstrated  Transdisciplinary  planning  practices  during 
the  team  meetings,  but  I  documented  little  to  no  implementation  of 
Transdisciplinary  strategies  in  their  classroom  practices.  All  four  SED  teachers 
allowed  the  specialists  to  implement  their  strategies  in  the  SED  classrooms, 
although  Jack  did  so  begrudgingly.  The  teachers  facilitated  the  students'  use  of 
equipment  such  as  weighted  vests  and  t-stools  prescribed  by  Dan.  They  all 
turned  to  the  specialists  for  extra  support  with  the  students  during  times  of 
difficulty  with  student  behaviors  (e.g.,  sent  a  student  with  escalating  behaviors  to 
the  Art  Therapist,  asked  the  OT  to  assist  in  the  classroom  with  a  student  of 
concern).  At  this  point,  I  concluded  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  teachers' 
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behaviors  in  the  team  meetings  and  their  practices  in  the  classroom  were  due  to 
their  concerns  about  the  teaching  conditioris,  including  the  conflict  between  team 
members.  Therefore,  in  April  1998 1  decided  to  close  out  the  data  collection.  I 
arranged  for  final  interviews  and  final  members  checks. 
Participants'  Reports  of  Treatment  Effects 

I  first  scheduled  individual  exit  interviews  with  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
participants  to  review  my  findings  and  ask  them  to  rate  the  level  to  which  each 
SED  teacher  implemented  the  model. 

Reports  from  secondary  and  tertiary  participants.  I  first  interviewed 
Donna  who  reported  that  the  SED  teachers  had  implemented  the  model. 

Given  the  situation  this  year,  I  think  we've  made  a  tremendous 
amount  of  progress. . . .  [The  SED  teachers]  started  out  the  year  with  a  lot 
of  frustration.  Having  the  opportunity  for  us  to  sit  down  together  on 
Mondays  and  to  just  let  them  air  a  lot  of  their  problems  and  their  concerns 
and  have  the  input  that  the  rest  of  us  have  given  them  . . .  has  made  a  big 
difference  to  them. 

I  think  they  often  became  not  dependent  but  very  open  to  input 
from  us  on  a  daily  basis. ...  I  think  that  having  the  project  really  opened 
up  lines  of  communication  for  them  . . .  and  that  they  depend  on  us  more  . 
. .  for  total  program  input  rather  than  just  for  a  child's  language  or  speech 
problem  ...  or  an  OT  problem.  I  think  we've  really,  even  though  it  doesn't 
show, . . .  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  integration  [of  strategies]. 

When  I  asked  Donna  to  rate,  by  percent,  how  much  of  the  time  that  each 

SED  teacher  implemented  the  model  both  at  the  begiiming  of  the  project  and  at 

the  end  of  the  project,  she  said  that  each  teacher  ended  the  project  year  with  a 

significant  increase  in  implementation.  Donna's  perceptions  conflicted  with  my 

data;  therefore,  I  interviewed  Dan.  In  contrast  to  Donna,  Dan  rated  the  SED 

teachers'  level  of  implementation  from  the  start  to  the  end  of  the  project  as 

follows:  Cheri-80%,  Jack-20%,  Kate-60%,  and  Doug--40%.  Dan  described  the 

level  of  implementation  as  follows: 
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Dan:  At  this  point  in  the  year,  I  think  that  we're  starting  to  get 

that.  As  far  as  [implementation  of  strategies]  where  it's  not 
me  coming  in  and  doing  OT  and  Donna  coming  in  and 
doing  Speech  and  Gillian  pulling  students  out  and  doing  her 
art—actually  having  some  of  those  things  done  throughout 
the  course  of  the  day  by  the  teacher,  which  I  believe  is  the 
ultimate  goal  [of  the  model] — is  [being  done  somewhat]  but 
it's  very  mechanical. 

Researcher:    Mechanical.  That's  a  good  term. 

Dan:  It's  not  [being  done  by  the  teachers  with]  real 

understanding.  It's  a  kind  of  an  "I  say,  you  do"  type  thing 
right  now  without  really  knowing  why. ...  So  I  think  that 
no,  we  haven't  reached  that  point  of  the  Transdisciplinary 
approach  working  100%.  I  think  that  we've  been  trying  now, 
for  a  long  time,  to  get  there  and  ...  a  lot  of  it  had  to  do  with 
the  teachers  just  not  agreeing  on  approaches  toward  the 
children. . . . 

Upon  iiutial  analysis,  it  appeared  that  the  data  collected  from  interviews 
with  Donna  and  Dan  conflicted  with  my  own  analysis.  I  originally  had  decided 
to  close  out  the  data  collection  with  these  final  interviews  because  I  had  found  no 
evidence  that  the  teachers  had  changed  their  classroom  practices.  Yet,  these 
specialists  believed  the  SED  teachers  had  changed  their  classroom  behavior  and 
cited  examples  of  new  strategies  the  teachers  had  learned  through  the  project.  I 
needed  to  address  this  discrepancy.  When  I  analyzed  more  closely  the  examples 
of  teacher  change  identified  by  Donna  and  Dan,  I  found  that  they  did  not  cite 
examples  of  real  change.  They  referred,  instead,  to  the  teachers'  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  the  strategies  implemented  by  the  specialists;  the  teachers 
themselves  were  not  implementing  the  strategies  from  the  other  disciplines,  as 
they  would  had  they  truly  been  implementing  the  model.  Donna  rated  the 
teachers'  levels  of  model  implementation  more  in  terms  of  the  teachers' 
willingness  to  take  suggestions  from  the  secondary  participants  than  the 
teachers'  direct  implementation  of  strategies  from  the  other  disciplines.  The 
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teachers  allowed  Dan  to  have  the  students  use  the  weighted  vests  and  the  t- 
stools  that  he  had  recommended-classroom  modifications  that  required  little  to 
no  change  in  practice  on  the  teachers'  part.  Upon  closer  look,  Donna's  belief  that 
Jack  had  changed  his  classroom  practices,  in  actuality,  was  strictly  a  report  of  his 
practices  during  Circle  Time,  an  increase  in  his  tolerance  of  the  specialists  in  the 
classroom,  and  a  decrease  in  his  negative  and  sarcastic  talk.  We  previously  had 
documented  that  Jack's  teaching  practices  during  Circle  Time  concentrated  on 
controlling  students'  behaviors.  The  few  learning  objectives  he  did  implement 
were  those  that  Donna  had  suggested  several  years  ago.  Had  Jack  truly 
embraced  the  Transdisciplinary  model,  he  would  have  implemented  throughout 
his  day  those  strategies  taught  to  him  by  the  specialists.  Her  comments  about 
Doug,  too,  focused  on  his  reduced  resistance  to  her  work  with  the  children;  she 
failed  to  attribute  specific  strategy  implementation  to  Doug. 

Similarly,  Dan  grounded  most  of  his  ratings  in  terms  of  the  teachers' 
foundational  understanding  of  the  strategies  from  the  other  disciplines,  such  as 
Jack's  "tolerance"  and  Cheri's  understanding.  When  rating  Jack's  level  of 
implementation,  Dan  stated  that  Jack  "feels  pretty  strongly  about  his  [current] 
approach"  and  "just  wants  to  stick  with  what  he  knows."  Although  he  believed 
that  Doug's  background  as  a  physical  education  teacher  gave  him  "a  pretty  good 
grasp  of  what  [the  OT  does]  and  why,"  he  addressed  Doug's  lack  of 
Transdisciplinary  classroom  practices  noting  that  Doug  really  "enjoys  doing  the 
behavior  stuff  more-[taking]  the  counseling  type  role  with  the  kids."  Both 
Dorma  and  Dan  thought  the  teams  had  laid  the  groundwork  "to  really  get 
started  next  year."  Unfortunately,  Gillian  was  not  available  for  an  interview,  so  I 
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arranged  to  interview  Mr.  Franks  before  conducting  the  interviews  with  the  SED 
teachers. 

Although  Mr.  Franks  had  not  played  a  consistent  and  active  role  in  the 
professional  development  project,  he  had  provided  support  whenever  requested 
and  regularly  spend  short  periods  of  time  in  the  classroom  and  at  the  team 
meetings.  Therefore,  I  interviewed  him  to  document  his  perception  on  the  level 
of  implementation  of  the  model  by  the  SED  teachers.  I  asked  the  him  if  he  had  a 
sense  of  whether  the  SED  teachers  had  broadened  their  beliefs  to  embrace  and 
implement  the  strategies  from  the  other  disciplines.  He  thought  that  the  teachers 
were,  as  a  result,  more  consciously  aware  of  the  students  multiple  needs  and 
were  approaching  them  in  a  more  holistic  manner.  He  specifically  cited 
observing  the  use  of  OT  equipment  in  the  classroom  and  "interactive  OT  types  of 
activities."  He  indicated  that  he  found  the  team  interaction  to  have  been  "very 
positive"  and  that  the  teaming  was  good  not  only  because  the  SED  teachers 
learned  about  the  needs  of  "the  whole  child"  but  also  because  the  "specialists  . . . 
[learned]  about  the  child  in  the  classroom  setting  and  not  just  in  the  pull-out 
setting."  I  informed  him  that  Donna  and  Dan  judged  that  although  the  teachers' 
progress  toward  full  implementation  of  the  model  had  been  hindered  by  their 
concerns  about  teaching  conditions,  they  would  like  to  continue  with  the  project 
during  the  next  school  year.  The  principal  agreed  stating  that  he  believed  next 
year  would  be  a  "smoother  year"  and  that  would  "allow  them  to  concentrate 
more  on  the  Transdisciplinary  approach  rather  than  [working  on]  putting  out 
fires  and  the  personality  conflicts."  I  then  asked  him  if  he  could  make  sense  of 
some  of  the  teachers'  admitting  that  they  saw  positive  students  outcomes 
resulting  from  Transdisciplinary  strategies  yet  refusing  or  avoiding 
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implementation  of  those  very  strategies  claiming  "lack  of  time."  Chuckling,  he 
replied, 

You're  asking  me  to  make  sense  of  that?  It  doesn't  make  sense.  I  think 
that,  unfortunately,  that's  the  paradigm  that  person  is  in.  I  guess  what 
they  feel  is  important,  what  they  have  to  do  before  those  things,  is  more 
important  than  meeting  with  success,  and  that  doesn't  make  sense  to  me. . 
. .  It  sounds  to  me  [that  is]  an  example  of  somebody  who  sees  something 
that  works  and  says  that  she  doesn't  have  time  to  fit  it  in  because  she's  too 
busy  doing  things  that  may  not  work. 

Mr.  Franks  believed  that  participation  in  the  Transdisciplinary  model  resulted  in 

some  of  the  team  members  considering  the  needs  of  the  students  in  a  more 

holistic  way  but  that  some  may  be  resistant  to  change  because  of  the  way  each 

defines  his  work  as  an  SED  teacher.  He  believed  that  the  teachers'  complaints 

and  personality  conflicts  hindered  the  teachers'  ability  and /or  willingness  to 

implement  changes  in  their  classroom  practices. 

My  analysis  of  the  interview  data  from  the  secondary  and  tertiary 

participants  provided  some  collateral  data  and  some  contradictory  data.  I  was 

still  uncertain  about  the  extent  to  which  the  SED  teachers  actually  had  changed 

their  classroom  practices  and  the  extent  to  which  their  concerns  about  the 

teaching  conditions  may  have  affected  that  change.  Given  that  Donna,  Dan,  and 

Mr.  Franks  believed  the  SED  teachers  had  changed  their  classroom  practices  due 

to  the  project,  I  decided  to  proceed  with  the  data  collection  protocol  through  the 

end  of  the  project.  Therefore,  I  continued  to  audiotape  the  team  meetings;  I 

conducted  the  end  of  treatment  videotaped  classroom  observations;  and  I 

conducted  interviews  with  each  of  the  four  SED  teachers.  In  these  interviews,  I 

documented  how  they  defined  the  Transdisciplinary  model  to  ensure  that  they 

understood  what  implementing  the  model  would  look  like  and  the  extent  to 
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which  each  believed  they  and  their  teaching  partner  had  implemented  the 
model. 

Report  from  the  primary  participants.  I  conducted  member-check 
interviews  with  Cheri,  Kate,  and  Doug  in  May  and  June  1998;  Jack  was  not 
available  for  an  interview.  During  these  interviews  (detailed  in  Chapter  5),  each 
teacher  expressed  belief  that  he  or  she  implemented  the  model  100%  of  the  time. 

Cheri  admitted  that,  although  she  tried  to  ensure  the  model  influenced  her 
classroom  practices,  she  believed  it  necessary  to  concentrate  "right  away  on 
behavior  . . .  when  an  emergency  situation  arises."  Dorma  and  Dan  believed  that 
Cheri  implemented  the  Transdisciplinary  strategies  extensively  and  cited  her 
previous  work  as  an  influence.  Prior  to  her  current  position,  Cheri  worked  as  an 
EH  teacher  and  an  SLD  teacher,  collaborating  somewhat  with  an  OT  and  SLP. 
She  explained  that  this  experience  was  "wonderful  because  that's  when  I  started 
to  get  the  feel  for  what  you  are  calling  the  [Transdisciplinary  approach]  and  I 
carried  it  with  me"  and  that  she  was  "trying  to  enlighten  Qack]  in  that  area." 
During  her  interview,  Cheri  spoke  openly  about  her  frustration  with  Jack's 
resistance  to  the  model. 

While  Cheri  believed  that  Jack  "saw  some  benefit  in  [the  model],"  she 
believed  that  he  still  "is  just  focused  on  the  [students']  behavior."  She  further 
explained,  "He  was  actually  surprised  when  [the  students]  were  actually 
learning  things  when  I  was  presenting  lessons  and  they  were  actually  learning. 
He  was  actually  amazed  that  they  could  actually  learn,"  Cheri  reported. 
However,  that  by  the  end  of  the  school  year,  she  was  so  frustrated  with  Jack's 
resistance  that  she  had  "yelled  at  him"  and  clarified. 
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I'm  a  pretty  tolerant  person,  you  know,  and  it  takes  a  lot  for  me  to  get  to 
that  point  because  I  don't  like  confrontation.  Well,  it  was  necessary  and 
he's  got  to  leam  that,  yes,  these  are  children.  They  have  a  whole  range  of 
problems.  Some  don't  and  some  do,  but  you  have  to  look  at  that  and,  yes, 
they  can  leam,  once  you  get  into  what's  causing  them  not  to  learn. 

Cheri  believed  that  Jack  did  not  implement  Transdisciplinary  strategies, 

and  Dan  supported  that  belief,  rating  Jack's  end  of  project  implementation  at 

20%.  Donna  disagreed,  rating  Jack's  level  of  implementation  at  60%  at  the  close 

of  the  project. 

Conversely,  Kate's  colleagues  and  she,  herself,  rated  her  level  of 
implementation  high.  Kate  confidently  reported  that  during  her  academic 
planning  she  "always"  took  into  consideration  the  strategies  she  learned  from 
the  other  disciplines  and  cited  several  examples  of  doing  so.  Closer  examination 
of  these  examples  revealed  that  she,  in  fact,  turned  to  the  specialists  to  intervene 
or  provide  relief  when  students  were  particularly  challenging  rather  than 
actually  implementing  strategies  from  other  disciplines  herself  and  cited  specific 
examples.  Kate's  examples  did,  however,  reveal  that  she  had  understood  the 
Transdisciplinary  model.  Kate  also  spoke  of  her  concerns  about  the  teaching 
conditions  in  terms  of  her  need  for  support  from  the  specialists.  However,  she 
believed  that  turning  to  the  specialists  in  this  way  was  implementing  the  model. 
Doug  agreed  with  Kate's  self-rating:  that  she  implemented  the  strategies  100%  of 
the  time.  Dan  rated  Kate  at  60%  and  Dorma  at  70%. 

While  the  ratings  for  Kate  were  rather  consistent,  those  for  Doug  were  not. 
While  Donna  rated  Doug  at  70%  implementation,  Dan  rated  him  at  40%,  and 
Kate  rated  him  at  0%  implementation.  Doug  reported  that  he  implemented  the 
strategies  100%  of  the  time.  Doug  believed  strongly,  perhaps  more  than  the 


others,  that  concerns  about  the  teaching  conditions  influenced  implementation  of 
the  model. 

These  interviews  provided  me  with  a  different  angle  of  vision  as  to  the 
teachers'  changes  in  classroom  practices  resulting  from  the  Transdisciplinary 
model.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  complete  my  initial  research  protocol  and  include 
in  my  final  data  analysis  not  only  the  data  collected  from  the  interviews  but  also 
from  the  final  team  meetings  and  classroom  observations. 
Summary  of  Findings  at  Close  of  Initial  Research  Phase 

Based  upon  the  data  collected  from  the  start  of  the  project  through  to 
April  1998, 1  foimd  no  change  in  teachers'  classroom  practices  that  that  I  could 
attribute  to  the  Transdisciplinary  project.  I  had  decided  to  discontinue  data 
collection  and  conducted  a  final  members  check  through  individual  participant 
interviews.  Findings  from  these  interviews  revealed  that  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  participants  believed  that  the  SED  teachers,  in  fact,  had  made  some 
changes  in  their  classroom  practices  as  a  direct  result  of  the  model.  Analysis  of 
data  from  these  interviews  and  the  subsequent  interviews  with  the  primary 
participants  revealed  that  the  participants'  beliefs  about  the  level  of  project 
implementation  and,  more  specifically,  the  SED  teachers'  change  in  classroom 
practice,  differed  significantly  with  my  data  analysis  to  that  point.  In  response,  I 
rescinded  my  decision  to  close  out  the  data  collection  early  and  implemented  the 
data  collection  protocol  through  the  end  of  the  June  1998  school  year. 

Analysis  of  these  additional  data~the  data  from  the  interviews,  the  final 
Transdisciplinary  team  meetings,  and  the  end  of  treatment  videotapes  of 
classroom  practices-allowed  me  to  clarify  the  themes  and  patterns  that  had 
emerged  from  the  previous  analysis  conducted  from  October  1997  through  the 
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beginning  of  April  1998.  Prior  to  the  final  data  collection,  I  had  determined  that 

the  SED  teachers'  concerns  about  the  teaching  conditions  and  the  conflicts  with 

their  teaching  partners  had  overridden  changes  in  teaching  practices.  The 

additional  data  analysis  revealed  that  Cheri,  Kate,  and  Doug  had  developed  a 

significant  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  Transdisciplinary  model  and 

appeared  ready  for  implementation  should  the  problems  blocking  change  be 

resolved.  The  three  teachers'  self-ratings  of  implementation,  as  well  as  the 

secondary  and  tertiary  participants'  ratings  of  the  teachers'  implementation, 

actually  were  ratings  of  (a)  the  teachers'  level  of  understanding  of  the  possible 

effects  of  the  strategies,  (b)  their  level  of  support  for  the  secondary  participants  to 

implement  their  strategies  in  the  SED  classroom,  and  (c)  and  the  teachers' 

willingness  to  plan  and  work  in  the  classroom  in  a  parallel  manner  with  the 

specialists.  Jack's  opposition  to  the  model  had  been  unwavering.  His  beliefs 

about  teaching  students  with  SED  prevented  him  from  attempting 

Transdisciplinary  strategies  or  recognizing  the  student  outcomes  resulting  from 

strategies  implemented  by  others.  As  I  worked  toward  the  completion  of  my 

data  analysis  after  the  close  of  the  project,  some  significant  changes  in  the  Orange 

Grove  SED  program  led  me  to  posttreatment  data  collection. 

Discovery  of  Posttreatment  Effects  and  Subsequent 
Research  Decision  Points 

After  the  close  of  the  project  in  June  1998, 1  became  aware  of  a  change  in 

the  SED  program  that  appeared  to  be  a  posttreatment  effect  of  the 

Transdisciplinary  project.  This  effect  later  prompted  a  major  change  in  the  SED 

program  in  January  1999  and  another  in  November  1999.  My  knowledge  of  these 

changes  prompted  several  follow-up  research  decisions.  An  explanation  of  these 
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program  changes  and  my  research  decision  points  are  presented  below,  followed 
by  sections  reporting  the  resulting  follow-up  data  collection  and  analysis. 
Tune  1998:  The  Orange  Grove  SEP  Summer  School  Program 

The  initial  Transdisciplinary  research  project  ended  at  the  close  of  the 
1997-98  school  year,  as  originally  proposed  in  the  research  protocol.  I  remained 
in  the  field  for  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  close  out  the  data 
collection.  At  that  time,  Cheri  and  Kate  were  scheduled  to  teach  the  Orange 
Grove  SED  summer  school  program.  Both  Doug  and  Jack  opted  not  to  teach  that 
summer.  Shortly  after  I  left  the  field  in  June  and  simimer  school  planning  had 
begim,  Kate  contacted  me  excitedly  reporting  that  she  and  Cheri  had  discovered 
their  mutual  interest  in  implementing  a  summer  school  SED  Transdisciplinary 
program.  They  had  met  on  their  own  time  to  design  the  program  that  included 
as  much  teaming  with  the  specialists  as  the  5-week  program  would  allow.  As 
they  developed  the  simimer  program,  Cheri  and  Kate  shared  their  frustration 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  implement  the  Transdisciplinary  model  during  the 
previous  school  year  because  of  their  teaching  partners'  resistance.  Additionally, 
they  discovered  their  mutual  beliefs  in  strong  academic  programming  for 
students  with  SED~beliefs  that  were  overtly  challenged  and  dismissed  by  Jack 
and  Doug.  They  commiserated  about  their  mutual  fatigue  and  frustration  that 
emanated  not  only  from  their  responsibility  for  all  of  the  academic  planning 
during  the  year  but  also  from  fighting  with  the  teaching  partners  with  whom 
they  should  have  been  sharing  in  the  planning  responsibility.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  summer  school  session,  Cheri  and  Kate  contacted  me  once  again  to  discuss 
their  plan  to  implement  the  model  during  the  upcoming  school  year.  The  female 
teachers  beheved  that  Doug  and  Jack  would  be  resistant  to  continuing  with  the 
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Transdisciplinary  model  in  the  1998-99  school  year,  something  they  were 
determined  to  do.  Furthermore,  Cheri  and  Kate  were  no  longer  willing  to  bear 
total  responsibility  for  academic  plarming  for  each  of  the  SED  classrooms. 
Cor\sequently,  they  developed  a  plan  for  change  in  the  school's  SED  program. 
Their  plan,  grounded  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  students  and  the 
Trar\sdisciplinary  approach,  teamed  the  two  of  them  in  one  program  and  the 
male  teachers  together  in  the  other.  Cheri  and  Kate  believed  that  the  change  had 
to  be  gradual  because  Doug,  Jack,  and  Mr.  Franks  would  need  time  to  review 
and  consider  the  proposal.  Thus,  they  developed  a  two-stage  implementation 
proposal.  Stage  one,  from  August  to  December  1998,  called  for  Kate  to  continue 
with  Doug  as  her  teaching  partner  and  for  Cheri  to  continue  with  Jack.  During 
that  time,  the  two  female  teachers  would  develop  and  implement  collaboratively 
as  many  learning  activities  as  possible  blending  the  students  from  the  two 
classes.  They  also  would  develop  their  proposal  for  stage  two,  which  proposed 
that  in  January  1999  the  two  teams  would  be  reconfigured  to  team  Cheri  with 
Kate  and  Doug  with  Jack.  The  female  teachers  would  implement  a 
comprehensive  Transdisciplinary  program,  and  the  men's  team  would  be  free  to 
implement  an  SED  program  grounded  in  the  philosophy  of  their  choice.  Cheri 
and  Kate  struggled  with  this  proposal,  given  their  belief  that  all  of  the  students  in 
the  school's  SED  program  would  benefit  from  a  Transdisciplinary  SED  program. 
Because  the  female  teachers  believed  that  the  men's  behaviors  during  the 
previous  project  year  indicated  they  were  likely  to  eschew  implementing  a 
Transdisciplinary  program,  the  female  teachers  knew  that  their  proposal  could 
result  in  some  of  the  students  not  receiving  the  programming  that  they  felt  best 
for  them.  Cheri  and  Kate  struggled  with  this  dilemma  throughout  the  Fall  1999 
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semester.  However,  when  the  male  teachers  continued  to  resist  program 
implementation  during  the  fall  of  the  new  school  year,  the  female  teachers 
determined  that  they  must  reconfigure  the  teams  to  have  at  least  one 
Transdisciplinary  project. 

January  1999:  Reconfiguration  of  Teaching  Teams 

Some  significant  changes  in  the  staffing  of  the  Orange  Grove  SED 
program  took  place  at  the  start  of  the  1998-99  school  year  when  Ted  joined  Kate 
and  Doug's  teaching  team.  Ted  had  taught  for  the  past  several  years  at  a  juvenile 
offenders'  psychiatric  treatment  program.  Jack  was  on  leave  for  most  of  the  fall 
semester  due  to  a  family  emergency,  leaving  Cheri  with  a  series  of  substitutes.  A 
full-time  teacher's  aide  was  assigned  to  both  classrooms  but  often  teamed  with 
Cheri  to  add  consistency  that  could  not  be  provided  through  continually 
changing  substitutes.  She  also  experienced  consistency  and  support  by  planning 
and  implementing  joint  activities  with  Kate. 

At  the  start  of  the  1998-99  school  year,  the  school  district  had  funded  my 
proposal  to  continue  the  project  at  Orange  Grove  School.  Given  this  continued 
support  and  their  interest  in  developing  a  Transdisciplinary  program,  the  female 
teachers  proposed  reconfiguring  the  teaching  teams  and  selected  the  students 
with  the  most  significant  speech/language  and  OT  problems  for  their  program. 
Mr.  Franks,  well  aware  of  the  men's  lack  of  academic  planning,  at  first  was  wary 
of  the  proposed  changes.  After  meeting  with  both  teams,  he  agreed  to  support 
the  changes  as  long  as  the  students  were  not  harmed  and  with  the  guarantee  that 
if  problems  resulted,  the  staff  would  agree  to  return  to  the  original  teaming.  All 
teachers  agreed  to  the  changes  and  the  teams  were  reconfigured  in  January  1999 
when  the  students  returned  from  the  winter  break. 
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The  reconfigured  teams  coritinued  throughout  that  school  year.  At  first, 
the  male  teachers  contended  that  they  were  implementing  a  Transdisciplinary 
program  and  insisted  on  participating  in  the  project.  The  female  teachers 
reported  little  evidence  of  the  male  teachers  implementing  the  model  and, 
therefore,  resented  the  team  meeting  time  that  they  "lost"  because  the  specialists 
could  meet  with  only  one  team  per  week.  I  continued  my  role  as  project 
facilitator  and  saw  no  evidence  during  the  team  meetings  that  the  male  teachers 
were  working  in  a  Transdisciplinary  manner.  Instead,  they  turned  to  the 
specialists  for  input  to  parent  meetings  or  to  decisions  such  as  student  retention. 

When  questioned  about  their  program  model,  they  continued  to  claim 
that  they  were  implementing  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  When  they  eventually 
were  forced  to  recognize  they  were  not  implementing  the  model,  they  insisted 
that  the  model  they  were  implementing  was  just  as  valid  and,  therefore,  should 
be  supported  financially  (i.e.,  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  meeting  time)  by 
the  project.  I  did  not  argue  the  validity  of  their  model  but  did  insist  that  the 
funding  was  granted  for  a  very  specific  purpose  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
used  to  support  their  efforts.  The  male  teachers  were  disgruntled  with  this 
decision  and  became  even  more  entrenched  in  their  program  approach 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1998-99  school  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1999-2000  school  year.  Jack  chose  to  take  a  year- 
long leave,  and  Doug  and  Ted  continued  their  approach.  The  numbers  of 
students  in  the  program  had  fallen  so  that  Jack  was  not  replaced.  Cheri  and  Kate 
continued  with  their  Transdisciplinary  program  until  November  1999  at  which 
time  Cheri  announced  her  plans  to  leave  the  SED  program. 
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November  1999:  Cheri  Leaves  the  Women's  Transdisciplinary  Team 

Cheri  and  Kate  had  begun  the  1999-2000  school  year  with  increased 
commitment  to  Transdisciplinary  strategies  and  had  made  obvious  and 
significant  changes  to  their  program.  Both  school  district  and  community  agency 
staff  identified  their  program  as  a  model.  They  experienced,  and  parents  attested 
to,  significant  positive  student  outcomes.  Nevertheless,  there  were  noticeable 
problems  in  the  team.  Earlier  in  the  year,  Cheri  suffered  a  back  injury.  That 
injury  and  the  loss  of  a  parent  caused  her  to  miss  many  days  of  work.  Even  when 
she  was  in  attendance,  I  noticed  a  change  in  her  interactions  with  the  specialists. 
A  new  SLP  had  replaced  Donna  at  the  start  of  the  school  year,  so  I  was  uncertain 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  changes  affected  Cheri's  interactions.  Regardless, 
none  of  us  was  prepared  for  her  decision  in  November  1999  to  leave  her  teaching 
position. 

The  posttreatment  events  and  research  decision  points  reported  above 
prompted  me  to  re-enter  the  field  for  follow-up  data  collection  in  April  1999,  a 
few  months  after  the  teams  had  been  reconfigured,  and  in  November  1999  when 
Cheri  left  the  female  team.  I  report  these  data  collections  and  analyses  below. 
April  1999:  First  Posttreatment  Data  Collection  and  Data  Analysis 

As  I  completed  the  final  data  analysis  during  the  summer  of  1998,  Kate 
and  Cheri  informed  me  of  their  plans  to  continue  the  Transdisciplinary  model. 
As  I  drew  conclusions  and  implications  from  that  analysis,  I  was  troubled  by 
events  that  conflicted  with  the  research  effort.  To  "pretend"  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  possible  posttreatment  effects  would  compromise  my  commitment  to  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  effects  of  teacher  beliefs  on  classroom  practices.  I 
decided  to  re-enter  the  field  to  determine  if,  indeed,  posttreatment  effects  were 
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present.  In  April  1999,  after  the  teams  had  been  reconfigured  for  several  months, 
I  began  collecting  posttreatment  data  by  means  of  (a)  individual  interviews  with 
each  of  the  SED  teachers ,  (b)  a  videotaped  classroom  observation  of  the  female 
teachers'  program,  (c)  a  videotaped  classroom  observation  of  the  male  teachers' 
program,  (d)  an  archival  video  tape  of  the  female  teachers'  program  in  Fall  1998, 
and  (e)  an  informal  on-site  observation  conducted  by  Dr.  Chase.  The  women's 
interviews  were  audiotaped  and  transcribed  verbatim.  Dr.  Chase  recorded  the 
men's  interviews  and  the  on-site  observation  through  field  notes.  I  transcribed 
the  events  of  the  videotapes  of  each  classroom.  The  findings  from  these  data 
collections  and  an  analysis  of  these  findings  follow. 
The  Female  Teachers'  Implementation  of  the  Model 

Cheri  and  Kate  were  teaching  in  the  classroom  that  had  been  assigned  to 
Cheri  and  Jack  during  the  project  year.  The  female  teachers  had  changed  the 
room  arrangements  significantly.  The  overhead  lights  were  used  only  during 
specific  instructional  periods  of  the  day;  otherwise,  the  room  was  lit  by  a  number 
of  table  lamps  and  desk  lights.  The  students  were  seated  at  individual  desks  and 
chairs,  as  they  had  been  with  Cheri  and  Jack,  but  the  desks  were  placed  closer 
together  in  a  semi-circle  instead  of  traditional  rows.  Examples  of  students'  work 
covered  the  classroom  walls.  A  number  of  aquariums  and  cages  housing  a 
variety  of  reptiles,  fish,  and  gerbils  occupied  one  comer  of  the  room.  A  lop-eared 
bunny  roamed  freely.  Warmth  and  calmness  pervaded  the  classroom  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  prior  cold  institutional  feel. 

This  new  ambiance  contributed  to  the  appearance  that  the  female  teachers 
were  working  in  a  way  that  was  more  in  line  with  the  Transdisciplinary 
approach.  To  document  observable  evidence  of  implementation  of  the  model 
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beyond  the  ecological  evidence,  I  analyzed  a  45-minute  videotape  that  captured 
segments  of  five  different  instructional  periods.  I  report  these  data  in  terms  of  the 
overall  programmatic  changes  and  individually  for  each  teacher. 

Observed  evidence  of  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  In  addition  to  the 
lighting  and  the  configuration  of  the  desks,  I  observed  other  indicators  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  model  in  the  women's  program.  For  example,  Cheri  and  Kate 
had  transformed  the  room  adjoining  the  classroom  into  a  mini  OT  room 
equipped  with  mats,  an  oversized  beanbag  chair,  and  a  large  therapy  ball.  When 
Cheri  was  teamed  with  Jack,  the  adjoining  room  was  empty.  I  now  observed  this 
room  being  used  in  two  different  ways.  First,  during  a  student  activity  when 
Maury  was  having  trouble  attending  and  staying  in  his  seat,  the  teachers  asked 
him  to  go  to  the  OT  room  where  he  spent  a  few  minutes  rolling  on  the  therapy 
ball.  Five  minutes  later,  Maury  re-entered  the  classroom  calmly  and  joined  the 
ongoing  activity. 

The  second  example  occurred  when  Kate  implemented  strategies 
prescribed  by  Dan  specifically  for  Maury.  Dan  had  taught  Kate  how  to  set  up  the 
listening  therapy  program  and  equipment  for  the  student  and  the  therapeutic 
movements  she  needed  to  use  in  concert  with  the  aural  therapy.  During  this 
therapy  time,  Kate  explained  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  weighted  vest 
was  added  to  this  particular  program  and  that  she  had  noticed  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  student's  self-talk.  Kate's  explanation  demonstrated  her 
familiarity  with  both  the  process  and  the  purpose  of  this  therapy.  She 
implemented  OT  strategies  on  a  regular  basis,  evidence  of  Transdisciplinary 
strategies. 
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Another  segment  of  the  videotape  captured  Dan's  work  in  the  classroom 

with  the  SED  teachers  in  a  Transdisciplinary  fashion  as  follows: 

The  teachers  switch  on  high-energy  music  and  inform  the  students  that  it 
is  time  for  them  to  "fly  like  Superman."  Each  student  climbs  on  the  top  of 
his  desk  onto  his  tummy  with  arms  and  legs  extended  and  lifted, 
simulating  Superman's  flying  position.  Dan  then  enters  the  classroom.  He, 
Cheri,  and  Kate  circulate  among  the  students  monitoring  their  ability  to 
hold  the  pose.  Then  each  student  takes  a  turn  to  assume  the  same  "on  the 
tummy"  position  on  a  rolling  desk  chair.  The  adults  roll  and  spin  the 
student  on  the  chair  as  the  student  struggles  to  hold  the  position.  The 
female  teachers  offer  encouragement.  Periodically  they  remind  the  other 
students  to  remain  at  their  desks.  The  students  shout  and  clap  their  hands 
in  fim.  Neither  Cheri  nor  Kate  reprimands  the  students  about  the  noise. 

During  this  activity,  the  SED  teachers  assumed  equal  responsibility  with  the  OT 

for  implementing  and  monitoring  the  therapeutic  strategies.  This  example  of 

Transdisciplinary  teaming  in  classroom  practices  was  in  contrast  to  the  data 

collected  during  the  project  year,  when  the  SED  teachers  typically  either  turned 

the  instructional  responsibility  over  to  the  specialist  or  worked  with  the  specialist 

in  a  parallel  fashion,  primarily  assuming  the  role  of  disciplinarian. 

I  observed  Dan  and  Sally,  the  new  SLP,  work  with  Cheri  and  Kate  during 
the  combined  OT  and  Speech /Language  period.  Area  lamps  provided  soft 
lighting  in  the  room  and  music  by  Vivaldi  played  in  the  background.  The  adults 
divided  the  students  into  two  teams.  Dan  and  Kate  sat  on  the  floor  with  one  team 
working  on  oral  and  fine  motor  exercises.  In  another  part  of  the  classroom  the 
Sally  and  Cheri  worked  together  with  the  other  group  of  students.  Data  from  this 
segment  clearly  documented  the  female  teachers'  implementation  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  model. 

In  addition  to  such  in-class  Transdisciplinary  teaming,  I  documented 
evidence  of  other  significant  changes  in  the  female  teachers'  classroom  practices. 
For  example,  analysis  of  another  segment  of  the  videotape  revealed  Kate  and 
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Cheri  guiding  the  students  through  an  exercise  identifying  their  "best  and 
worst."  As  the  students  struggled  with  their  attempts  to  express  the  best  and 
worst  of  their  weekend  activities,  the  teachers  asked  questions  to  prompt  success. 
I  document  practices  specific  to  each  teacher  below. 

Cheri's  documented  classroom  practices  and  self-reported  beliefs.  When 
Cheri  taught  with  Jack,  I  saw  her  interacting  with  the  students  in  a  kind  and 
gentle  way.  During  the  project  year,  she  had  demonstrated  relentless  effort  to 
integrate  academic  instruction  into  the  program,  despite  opposition  from  Jack. 
However,  Cheri  had  concentrated  primarily  on  behavioral  control  including 
restricted  in-seat  behaviors.  Although  we  had  documented  some  increase  in  the 
level  of  academic  instruction,  we  had  documented  no  change  in  her  classroom 
strategies  during  the  project  year 

When  teaching  with  Kate,  however,  Cheri  demonstrated  significant 
changes  in  her  classroom  practices.  During  the  first  posttreatment  data  collection, 
we  observed  Cheri  speaking  with  students  in  the  same  gentle  and  caring  way  she 
had  during  the  project  year.  We  also  noted  evidence  that  Cheri  implemented 
Transdisciplinary  strategies  such  as  sending  students  to  the  OT  room,  changing 
the  room  lighting,  and  teaming  with  Dan  and  Sally.  In  contrast  to  when  she 
taught  with  Jack,  the  classroom  was  active  and  vital.  Students  verbally  interacted 
with  one  another  and  engaged  in  numerous  out-of-seat  learning  activities 
involving  movement.  Cheri  did  continue,  however,  to  use  some  of  the  behavioral 
control  sti-ategies  she  had  when  working  with  Jack,  as  during  the  following 
videotaped  segment: 

The  students  stand  in  the  classroom  in  front  of  the  VCR  monitor  and  on 
squares  designated  by  tape  to  keep  them  out  of  each  other's  reach.  They 
enthusiastically  replicate  Richard  Simmons'  "Sweating  to  the  Oldies" 
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movements.  Maury  is  not  participating  and  Cheri  reminds  him  that  he  can 
be  sent  to  the  principal's  office  or  to  time-out  if  he  doesn't  participate 
appropriately.  She  then  gives  an  additional  warning  that  he  will  not  earn  a 
Smiley.  As  the  students  continue  with  the  activity,  some  move  from  their 
assigned  spaces  and  accuse  others  of  bothering  them.  Cheri  verbally 
prompts  the  students  to  stay  in  their  squares  and  ignores  their  other 
complaints. 

The  level  of  student  activity  and  participation  in  Transdisciplinary 
activities  was  sigiiificantly  greater  during  Cheri's  work  with  Kate  than  it  was 
when  she  worked  with  Jack.  However,  individually,  she  demonstrated  the  same 
attention  to  control. 

During  her  work  with  Kate,  Cheri's  behaviors  in  the  Transdisciplinary 
team  meetings  were  similar  to  her  prior  behaviors  when  I  had  documented  that 
she  planned  in  a  Trarisdisciplinary  manner.  In  contrast,  however,  we  now  saw  her 
and  heard  her  implement  Transdisciplinary  practices.  In  an  April  1, 1999, 
interview  I  asked  Cheri  to  (a)  describe  the  Transdisciplinary  model,  (b)  report  the 
level  to  which  she  believed  the  Transdisciplinary  model  affected  her  classroom 
practices,  (c)  speculate  about  the  male  teachers'  response  to  the  model,  and  (d) 
restate  her  belief  about  the  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED.  Interview  excerpts 
that  address  these  questions  follow. 

Researcher:   How  would  you  describe  the  Transdisciplinary  model? 

Cheri:  Well,  I  have  a  very  different  outlook  about  it  now  than  I  did 

when  I  first  started  last  year,  (laughter)  But  I  think  that  to  be 
able  to  do  this  and  do  it  correctly  you  have  to  walk  in  to  the 
classroom  . . .  and  not  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  speech  pathologist  and  the  OT  or  whoever  else  is 
working  with  you  ...  the  classroom  teacher.  Not  that  [the 
teacher]  can  be  professionally  trained  in  [technical  strategies] 
but  that  they're  able  to  integrate  some  of  the  things  every 
day  in  a  variety  of  settings  to  be  able  to  make  it . . . 
integrated  . . .  where  Speech  isn't  separate  or  OT  isn't 

separate  . . .  [and]  it  all  flows  together  I  think  it  should 

be  . . .  integrated  into  the  classroom  without  separation, 
without  [having]  to  say  "OK,  it's  OT  time  now,"  but  being 
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Researcher: 


Cheri: 


Researcher: 


Cheri: 


Researcher: 


Cheri: 


Researcher: 


able  to  do  tasks  ii\tegrated  with  other  things  like  maybe 
reading  and  speech  but  the  child  may  no  know  that  he's  also 
experiencing  that. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Transdisciplinary  project  affected  your 
decision-making  and  your  classroom  practices? 

Oh,  very  much  so.  I  know  it  has  effected  the  decision- 
making of  the  other  people  on  the  team  involved.  I  think  it 
has  helped  me  make  decisions  for  the  students  based  not 
only  on  an  educational  viewpoint  but  also  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Occupational  Therapist,  the  Art  Teacher, 
the  Speech  Pathologist ...  to  be  able  to  do  this  integrated 
thing  that  ideally  should  be  done  in  the  classroom. 

You  said  that  you  have  had  your  decision-making  and 
practices  affected  by  this  model.  Do  you  find,  then,  when 
you  come  upon  a  student  for  whom  you  are  making  a 
decision  about  how  to  plan  for  or  interact  with—the  student 
who  might  be  demonstrating  some  behaviors  problems~that 
you  approach  that  situation  a  little  bit  differently  than  you 
have  in  the  past? 

[Yes].  I  feel  that ...  the  [Transdisciplinary]  approach  has 
made  my  decision-making  process  more  holistic  and  I  feel 
more  confident  in  making  those  decision. 

You  just  told  me  what  happened  for  you  as  a  result  of  the 
Transdisciplinary  project.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to 
add  about  the  overall  results  of  the  project  beyond  just  you 
personally? 

I  think  that  it  has  affected  each  member  of  the  team 
personally  . . .  because  our  decisions  are  different  now. 
[Decisions  are]  more  inclusive,  but  also  [what  we  do]  for  the 
kids  [is  different].  What  Kate  and  I  have  done  in  the 
classroom  when  we  moved  all  these  kids  in  [to  our  program] 
. . .  [was]  to  look  at  it  as  a  whole.  In  fact  that  was  our  mission 
for  [proposing  the  change].  But  I  think  that  this  has  also 
effected  the  students  in  a  positive  way  and  made  them  look 
at  themselves  and  others  and  the  problems  they  experience  . 
. .  in  a  different  light  because  of  the  way  we,  as  teachers,  are 
presenting  it. 

That  is  very  interesting.  Can  you  give  me  a  concrete  example 
of  how  a  particular  child  is  looking  at  things  in  a  different 
way? 
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Cheri:  You  can  take  our  littlest  guy,  Maurice.  He  has  some  really 

serious  speech  issues  and  OT  issues.  Instead  of  the  kids 
making  fun  of  him  or  getting  frustrated,  they're  willing  to 
work  with  him  because  they're  aware  that  these  are  special 
considerations  that  need  to  be  looked  at  and  they  know 
that  is  what  we're  doing.  Kate  and  I  call  this  a 
"prescription,"  just  like  the  little  cushy  OT  seats-it's  their 
prescription,  it's  what  they  need  to  do.  And  they  don't  look 
at  the  equipment . .  .or  the  different  techniques  that  we  use 
as  singling  them  out  or  they  don't  [say],  "Well,  how  come  I 
don't  have  a  cushy  seat?"  They  know  that  this  is  what  the 
child  needs. 


Researcher:   Now  you've  [incorporated  the  OT  and  SLP  strategies]  and 
said,  "This  is  just  another  part  of  required  programming." 

Cheri:  [Yes],  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the  teachers.  To 

use  a  concrete  example, . . .  Jack  would  say,  "No  I  don't  want 
to  do  anything  special.  Everybody  has  to  do  the  same  thing 
because  I  don't  want  any  conflicts."  Well,  because  that 
attitude  was  portrayed  in  the  classroom,  the  kids  reacted 
accordingly.  I  saw  it  many  times  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  and  now  working  with  Kate  ...  we  treat  it 
accordingly,  and  the  kids  have  followed  suit. 

Of  particular  interest  was  Cheri's  validation  of  Jack's  concern  for  behavior 

control.  When  asked  to  compare  her  teaching  approach  with  Jack's,  Cheri 

replied, 

I've  learned  things  from  ...  his  philosophy,  although  I've 
kind  of  integrated  it  and  made  it  part  of  mine  (laughter).  But 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  calming  down  thing  and  to 
have  the  high  structure.  Of  course.  Jack  didn't  follow 
(laughter)  through  with  that,  you  know.  He  used  it  at  his 
whim.  But . . .  there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  basis  of  what  he 
was  trying  to  do. 

Cheri's  comment,  seemingly  iimocuous  at  the  time,  was  significant  to  my 
findings  in  November  1999. 

When  asked  why  the  male  teachers  did  not  respond  to  the  model  as  she 
and  Kate  had,  Cheri  identified  the  difference  in  teaching  backgrounds  between 
the  male  teachers  and  the  female  teachers  as  a  significant  factor.  She  believed  that 
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she  and  Kate  were  more  prone  to  accept  the  model  because  they  had  completed 

special  education  teacher  preparation  programs.  In  contrast,  Doug  and  Jack 

"added  on"  special  education  to  degrees  from  other  fields  and,  therefore,  had 

different  beliefs  about  and  approaches  to  the  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED. 

She  also  identified  "lack  of  energy  for  professional  life"  as  a  possible  factor.  She 

believed  that  competing  factors,  such  as  demanding  personal  issues  or 

frustration  about  the  teaching  conditions,  could  drain  one  of  the  energy 

necessary  to  work  effectively  with  SED  students. 

I  ended  the  interview  asking  Cheri  to  state  her  beliefs  about  her  job  of 

teaching  students  with  SED.  Cheri's  response: 

It  just  so  happeris  that  this  Transdisciplinary  approach  goes  with  my 
philosophy  because  I  look  at  learning  as  a  holistic  experience.  I  look  at 
learning  as  something  that  isn't  just  broken  into  subjects;  it's  a  whole  thing 
and  there's  so  many  different  things  that  are  involved  in  the  learning 
process. . . . 

was  framed  quite  differently  from  the  beliefs  statement  she  had  made  at  the  start 
of  the  project: 

My  goal  is  to  provide  a  safe  comfortable  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning  in  order  for  each  student  to  utilize  their  fullest  potential  without 
fear  of  failure. 

Therefore,  through  the  first  posttreatment  data  collection,  I  documented  evidence 
that  Cheri  implemented  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  I  found  similar  evidence 
regarding  Kate's  implementation  of  the  model. 

Kate's  documented  classroom  practices  and  self-reported  beliefs.  When 
Kate  was  teaching  with  Doug,  she  alone  attended  to  academic  planning,  efforts 
often  derailed  by  the  teachers'  focus  on  behavior  management.  She  believed  she 
was  forced  to  take  this  academic  role  because  Doug  refused  to  take  any 
responsibility  in  that  area.  Doug  admitted  as  much.  During  the  team  meetings. 
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despite  Doug's  lack  of  participation,  she  planned  in  a  Transdisciplinary  manner 
with  the  specialists.  I  had  documented  little  to  no  evidence  of  Kate  implementing 
Transdisciplinary  strategies  in  the  classroom.  She  did  demonstrate  her  belief  in 
the  appropriateness  of  these  strategies.  For  example,  when  she  faced  making  a 
decision  about  how  to  deal  with  an  acting-out  behavior,  she  sometimes  chose  to 
send  the  student  for  therapeutic  intervention  from  Dan  or  Gillian  instead  of 
using  punishment  or  other  behavioral  control  techniques. 

In  contrast,  when  teaching  with  Cheri,  we  found  Kate  to  be  fully  engaged 
in  implementing  Transdisciplinary  strategies  in  the  classroom,  not  only  when 
teaming  with  the  specialists  but  also  independently.  During  one  of  the 
videotaped  segments,  Kate  explained  the  OT  strategies  she  was  implementing 
and  the  purpose  of  those  strategies  for  a  particular  student.  She  reported  positive 
student  outcomes  that  she  attributed  directly  to  the  strategies.  When  she  teamed 
with  the  specialists  in  the  classroom,  we  saw  her  working  in  a  Transdisciplinary 
fashion  rather  than  in  a  parallel  fashion  as  she  had  during  the  project  year  and, 
thus,  the  lines  between  disciplines  were  blurred. 

Kate  had  taken  the  primary  role  in  designing  and  equipping  the  classroom 
OT  center.  She  had  iiutiated  the  change  in  lighting.  Both  she  and  Cheri  attended 
a  weekend  workshop  to  learn  strategies  to  address  the  students'  levels  of 
neurological  alertness  and  attention. 

In  order  to  document  additional  data  about  Kate's  implementation  of  the 
model,  I  interviewed  Kate  on  the  same  day  that  I  interviewed  Cheri,  asking  the 
same  questions. 

Researcher:   Briefly  describe  the  Transdisciplinary  project. 
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Kate:  It  is  a  model  where,  although  there  are  only  two  full-time 

teachers  in  the  classroom  with  the  kids,  they  both  have  been 
cross-trained  and  have  cross-trained  the  other  specialists  . . . 
so  that  everyone  can  provide  services  to  the  kids  in  whatever 
setting  that  they're  in  and  also  provide  the  services  that  are 
on  the  child's  lEP  that  have  to  do  with  the  other  disciplines. 
All  are  all  involved  in  joint  plarming  for  the  kids'  entire  day. 

Researcher:   Do  you  feel  that  the  Transdisciplinary  project  affected  your 
decision-making  and  your  classroom  practices? 

Kate:  Yes,  and  I  think  that  the  exposure  I  had  at  [the  pilot  project] 

started  it  in  my  mind  as  far  as  the  possibilities. ...  I  try  and 
look  at . . .  what  kind  of  OT  issues  might  there  be,  what  kind 
of  LD  issues  might  there  be,  is  he  having  a  problem 
communicating,  can  we  ask  him  to  draw  something  or  do 
some  kind  of  art  or  maybe  I  should  call  [the  Art  Therapist] 
with  these  issues  in  the  classroom.  And  we've  seen  a  big 
difference  doing  it  that  way. 

Researcher:   A  positive  difference  for  the  kids? 

Kate:  Yeah.  A  lot  of  people  that  don't  really  know  what  we  do  in 

here  like  the  people  that  work  in  the  cafeteria  and  the 
custodian,  the  people  who  work  in  the  office,  they  . . .  have 
some  kind  of  idea  that  we're  doing  something  weird-that 
there's  Christmas  lights  in  the  classroom  (laughing)  and  all 
this  weird  music,  but  they  remember  [the  way]  the  kids 
[were]  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  they're  always 
complimenting  us  [saying],  "I  don't  know  what  you  guys 
are  doing  in  that  classroom  with  all  those  pets  and  all  those 
lights  and  . . .  music  but  I  think  all  of  this  had  a  big  [effect  on 
the  students]." 

Kate  reported  that  one  student,  Chester,  was  making  such  significant 
progress  that  his  parents  agreed  to  retain  him  so  that  he  could  continue  in  the 
Transdisciplinary  program.  Chester,  too,  seemed  to  recognize  that  his  progress 
was  due,  in  part,  to  the  program  and  bragged  to  his  classmates  that  he  would 
"get  to  stay  another  year."  Kate's  interview  responses  were  rich  with  her 
understanding  and  implementation  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  Her  belief 
statement  about  the  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED  had  remained  unchanged 
from  the  start  of  the  project  year. 
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Through  observation  and  interview,  I  documented  significant  evidence 
that  the  female  teachers  implemented  the  TransdiscipUnary  model  consistently 
throughout  the  instructional  day  with  all  of  their  students.  In  addition,  they 
voluntarily  sought  out  even  more  information,  through  written  materials  and 
workshops,  to  strengthen  their  Transdisciplinary  skills.  The  male  teachers 
believed  that  they,  too,  were  implementing  the  Transdisciplinary  model. 
However,  when  1  collected  posttreatment  data  on  their  program,  1  found  no 
evidence  to  support  their  belief.  I  report  these  findings  below. 
The  Male  Teachers'  Nonimplementation  of  the  Model 

In  April  1999,  Jack,  Doug,  and  Ted  were  housed  in  the  two  adjoining 
classrooms  that  Kate  and  Doug  had  occupied  during  the  project  year.  The 
classroom  was  set  up  in  a  traditional  fashion  with  individual  student  desks  and 
chairs  and  a  table  for  group  work.  Students'  artwork  was  displayed  above  one  of 
the  wall-mounted  chalkboards.  The  room  was  brightly  lit  and  sparsely 
appointed.  The  initial  look  and  feel  of  the  classroom  was  similar  to  Jack's 
classroom  when  he  teamed  with  Cheri.  My  analysis  of  the  teachers'  classroom 
practices  was  based  on  an  hour-long  videotape  that  captured  segments  of 
various  classroom  activities  over  a  2-day  period  and  one  30-minute  observation 
conducted  by  one  of  the  education  consultants.  I  attempted  to  conduct  an  on-site 
observation  several  times,  but  each  time  I  visited  I  found  the  class  either  outside 
at  play  or  on  a  field  trip.  I  present  the  data  reported  below  in  terms  of  the  overall 
program  as  well  as  individually  for  Jack  and  for  Doug. 

Observed  evidence  of  nonimplementation  of  the  model.  I  saw  no  evidence 
of  either  Jack  or  Doug  implementing  Transdisciplinary  strategies.  When  they  did 
allow  the  specialists  to  work  in  the  classroom.  Jack  and  Doug  either  turned  over 
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total  responsibility  to  them  or  stood  by  to  manage  the  students'  behaviors. 

Although  some  of  the  students'  desks  were  adjacent  to  one  another,  we  observ^ed 

no  cooperative  work  among  the  students.  On  one  occasion,  Doug  did  direct  one 

student  to  assist  another.  We  observed  the  teachers  providing  one-to-one 

instruction  or  assistance  to  the  students.  Analysis  of  a  taped  segment  provided  a 

picture  of  the  average  day  in  this  program: 

Doug  reviews  the  chronology  of  the  day's  schedule  for  the  students: 
art  with  Mrs.  L.,  continued  work  on  the  birdhouses  led  by  Ted,  therapy 
with  the  OT  and  SLP,  computer  lab,  lunch,  story  time  with  Jack  reading  to 
the  students,  recess,  and  snack.  During  this  review.  Jack  reminds  the 
students  that  it  is  Friday  and  asks  them  what  that  means.  They  respond 
excitedly,  "Cooking  day!" 

Academic  instruction  was  at  a  miiumum  in  the  men's  schedule,  which 
contrasted  significantly  with  the  female  team's  typical  daily  schedule  of 
breakfast,  handwriting,  social  skills /affective  group,  math,  reading,  spelling, 
science /therapies /adaptive  PE,  "Sweating  to  the  Oldies,"  art,  lunch,  quiet  time, 
structured  free  time/ art  therapy/ assignment  completion,  and  dismissal. 

As  was  the  case  when  Jack  teamed  with  Cheri,  the  students  spent 
considerable  time  in  their  seats  throughout  the  2  days  of  taped  observation.  We 
saw  the  students  working  independently  on  "seat  work,"  either  at  desks  or  in 
carrels.  At  one  point,  as  Ted  worked  with  some  students  building  birdhouses, 
they  were  allowed  to  move  about.  Ted  permitted  each  to  use  the  saw,  but  he 
taught  no  academic  skills,  such  as  measuring,  related  to  the  activity.  I  observed 
Jack  leading  the  students,  who  were  seated  at  their  desks,  in  a  game  of  Hang 
Man.  Later,  Jack  read  aloud  to  the  students  as  they  lay  on  the  floor  coloring 
nonrelated  materials. 
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At  one  point  later  in  the  day,  the  students  and  teachers  were  seated  on 
chairs  in  a  circle.  The  teachers  conducted  a  weekly  review  of  the  students'  earned 
points  and  levels.  Ted  and  Jack  informed  the  students  that  their  appropriate 
behaviors  on  the  field  trip  from  the  previous  day  would  lead  to  future  trips, 
especially  an  upcoming  trip  to  the  beach.  The  teachers  took  the  lead  in  the 
discussion  and  frequently  confronted  the  students  about  their  behaviors.  The 
teachers  asked  students  to  identify  their  favorite  things  about  the  recent  field 
trip.  The  activity  was  dominated  by  teacher  talk  and  teacher  direction  of 
students'  behaviors.  In  none  of  these  activities  was  there  evidence  of  teachers' 
classroom  strategies  that  emanated  from  the  Transdisciplinary  model. 

Based  on  her  30-minute  observation  and  her  interview  with  Doug,  Dr. 
Chase  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  the  model,  the  male  teachers  appeared  to  have 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  effects  of  "underlying  problems"  on  students' 
behaviors.  She  reported  no  evidence  to  support  that  finding;  her  report  of  the 
male  teachers'  greater  understanding  emerged  from  her  interview  with  Doug. 

Doug's  documented  classroom  practices  and  self-reported  beliefs.  When 
Doug  was  teaching  with  Kate,  he  took  no  responsibility  for  academic  planning  or 
instruction.  When  teaching  with  Jack,  the  same  behavior  persisted.  He  assumed 
primary  responsibility  for  behavior  management.  He  served  as  the  classroom 
manager,  announcing  the  daily  schedule  and  transition  periods.  He  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  instructional  area  when  the  other  SED  teachers  or  team  members 
worked  with  the  students,  interjecting  comments  and  directives.  He  roamed 
about  the  classroom  when  the  students  engaged  in  seatwork  answering  their 
questions  and  providing  one-on-one  support.  Doug's  observed  focus  on 
students'  behaviors  was  not  as  evident  in  his  interview  with  Dr.  Chase.  Doug 
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reported  that  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Transdisciplinary  model  were  (a)  the 
attention  to  the  underlying  causes  of  the  student's  behaviors,  (b)  the  sharing 
process  among  the  team  members,  and  (c)  the  opportunity  for  productive 
communication  with  other  staff  members.  He  stated  that  prior  to  the  model,  he 
had  looked  at  behavior  only  and  used  behavior  management  techniques 
exclusively.  Doug  believed  that  the  Transdisciplinary  approach  "helps 
professionals  to  develop  a  level  of  empathy  and  compassion."  When  asked  to 
compare  his  program  to  the  female  teachers'  program,  Doug  purported  that  Kate 
and  Cheri  now  worked  with  the  more  neurologically  involved  students.  He 
described  the  men's  program  as  "more  like  an  SED  classroom"  centered  on 
behavior  management,  with  the  teachers  guiding  students  in  making  good 
decisions,  outlining  responsibilities  for  the  students,  and  implementing  a  more 
complex  level  system.  He  clarified  that  he  and  Jack  now  turned  to  the  specialists 
more  as  consultants  than  team  members.  When  asked  to  identify  the  similarities 
between  the  two  programs,  Doug  indicated  that  both  of  the  programs  are  based 
on  "the  needs  of  the  children"  and  that  there  is  more  effort  to  identify  the 
students'  complex  needs  and  problems  through  a  team  approach  utilizing 
suggestions  from  various  personnel  to  address  the  identified  problems.  Doug 
believed  if  the  Transdisciplinary  project  affected  his  decision-making  and 
classroom  practices.  He  reported  that  he  now  used  a  variety  of  strategies  and 
methods  as  he  looked  for  the  "underlying  causes"  of  behavior  as  opposed  to 
addressing  only  symptomatic  behaviors  as  he  had  before. 

Doug's  talk  about  the  Transdisciplinary  model  in  the  posttreatment 
interview  was  consistent  with  his  talk  during  the  project  year.  However,  just  as 
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during  the  project  year,  his  classroom  practices  failed  to  reflect  his  stated  beliefs. 
This,  too,  was  the  case  with  Jack. 

Tack's  documented  classroom  practices  and  self-reported  beliefs.  When 
Jack  was  teaching  with  Cheri,  he  regularly  implemented  strategies  consistent 
with  his  stated  belief  that  his  job  was  to  address  the  "developmental,  social, 
hygienic,  and  affective"  deficits  of  his  students.  Although  his  negative  talk 
decreased  during  the  Transdisciplinary  team  meetings,  his  classroom  practices 
never  changed  during  the  project  year. 

At  the  first  posttreatment  data  collection,  I  found  that,  when  working  with 
Doug,  Jack's  classroom  practices  were  the  same  as  when  he  teamed  with  Cheri. 
We  saw  him  read  to  the  students,  provide  one-to-one  assistance  with  their 
seatwork,  conduct  Circle  Time,  manage  tiansitions,  and  cook.  Throughout  all  of 
his  work.  Jack  primarily  attended  to  controlling  the  students'  behaviors.  I  saw  no 
evidence  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies. 

Dr.  Chase  interviewed  Jack  asking  the  same  questions  she  had  posed  to 
Doug.  Jack  reported  that  things  were  going  "pretty  well"  in  the  classroom;  he 
and  Doug  conducted  cooperative  activities,  and  he  was  pleased  with  the 
attention  to  his  "curriculum  of  focusing  on  organizational  skills."  Jack 
complained  about  working  with  the  specialists.  He  believed  that  they  failed  to 
recognize  the  behavior  management  experience  and  expertise  of  the  SED 
teachers.  He  spoke  of  his  intent  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  upcoming 
school  year,  at  which  point  he  ended  the  interview. 

I  checked  with  the  specialists  about  Jack's  complaint.  Gillian  and  Britt 
both  reported  they  had  stopped  meeting  and  working  with  male  teachers. 
Because  Jack  and  Doug  did  not  follow  through  on  ideas  or  suggested  strategies 
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suggested  by  them,  they  believed  their  time  was  wasted.  Dan  reported  that  Jack 
complained  to  him  about  his  work  with  the  students  in  the  OT  portable.  Jack 
protested  that  the  therapeutic  strategies  were  "too  stimulating"  for  the  students 
and  "caused  the  teachers  to  suffer  from  the  fallout"  when  the  students  returned 
to  the  classroom.  Dan  judged  this  complaint  unfounded  and  inappropriate. 
Although  Donna  reported  that  she  wished  to  "remain  neutral,"  she  did  express 
strong  support  for  the  teams  to  remain  as  they  were  reconfigured.  Jack's 
complaints  about  the  specialists,  and  their  own  reports,  were  in  direct  conflict 
with  Doug's  account  of  the  interactions  between  the  male  SED  teachers  and  the 
specialists. 

Analysis  of  First  Posttreatment  Findings 

Analysis  of  findings  revealed  significant  change  in  both  Cheri's  and  Kate's 
classroom  practices  from  the  close  of  the  project  year  in  Jime  1998  to  the  first 
posttreatment  data  collection  in  April  1999. 1  documented  significant  change  in 
the  women's  classroom  practices  as  compared  to  their  practices  when  teamed 
with  the  male  teachers.  Evidence  of  implementation  of  the  model  was  consistent 
across  all  data  sources  investigated:  (a)  classroom  design,  (b)  observable 
classroom  practices,  (c)  Transdisciplinary  team  behaviors,  (d)  teacher  talk,  and 
(e)  teacher  self-report.  Given  these  findings,  it  seemed  possible  that  during  the 
project  year,  the  female  teachers  had  been  prepared  and  willing  to  implement  the 
strategies  but  had  been  held  back  by  their  teaching  partners.  At  this  point  in  my 
data  analysis,  I  remained  imcertain  as  to  the  extent  to  which  concerns  about  the 
teaching  conditions  had  interfered  with  the  teachers'  ability  or  willingness  to 
implement  the  model  during  the  project  year.  Although  some  relief  was 
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provided  by  the  addition  of  a  classroom  aide  and  a  three-teacher  team,  the  male 
teachers  still  did  not  implement  the  model. 

Both  SED  programs  remained  consistent  through  the  end  of  the  1998-99 
school  year,  and  the  teams  planned  to  continue  as  they  were  in  the  upcoming 
school  year.  However,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  prior  two  years,  the  1999-2000 
school  year  began  with  significant  changes  to  these  SED  programs.  Knowing  that 
Jack  was  taking  a  leave  of  absence,  the  teachers  expected  some  change.  They  had 
not  expected  that,  because  of  low  student  numbers,  he  would  not  be  replaced. 
Also,  the  aide  who  had  worked  with  them  last  year  was  replaced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  She  had  asked  Mr.  Franks  to  assign  her  exclusively  to  the 
women's  team,  citing  her  belief  in  the  Transdisciplinary  model  and  her  disdain 
for  the  men's  approach  with  the  students.  The  female  teachers  offered  to  take 
more  students  than  the  male  teachers  if  the  principal  would  grant  the  aide's 
request.  They  were  denied  and,  as  a  result,  the  aide  left  the  program. 

November  1999:  Second  Posttreatment  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Because  the  women's  team  continued  the  Transdisciplinary  project  in  the 
1999-2000  school  year,  I,  as  the  project  facilitator,  attended  some  of  their 
Transdisciplinary  team  meetings.  Events  during  these  meetings  prompted  me  to 
re-enter  the  field  for  a  second  posttreatment  data  collection  in  November  1999. 1 
collected  data  from  observations  of  two  team  meetings  and  from  an  interview 
with  Dan,  a  continuing  member  of  the  team  from  the  original  project.  These 
findings  are  reported  below. 
A  Change  in  the  Female  Teachers'  Tpam 

On  November  3, 1999,  when  I  entered  the  classroom  where  the  team 
meetings  typically  were  conducted,  I  found  Kate,  Dan,  and  Sally  seated  at  the 
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students'  desks.  They  were  speaking  in  hushed  tones  and  quickly  looked  up  as  I 
entered.  Kate  informed  the  specialists  that  Cheri  would  be  late  to  the  meeting 
and  recommended  they  begin  immediately  in  order  to  get  as  much  accomplished 
before  she  arrived.  Sally  nodded,  with  apparent  understanding.  I  was  surprised 
at  this  behavior.  Typically,  this  team  worked  well  together,  often  laughing  and 
teasing  one  another  while  they  developed  highly  integrated  and  stimulating 
learning  activities.  During  case  conferences,  they  had  demonstrated  compassion 
for  and  commitment  to  their  students.  I  was  aware  that  Cheri  had  missed  many 
days  of  work  due  to  personal  crises.  Kate  intimated  that  there  were  teaming 
problems  and  reported  that  when  Cheri  was  absent,  the  program  ran  smoothly. 
Until  this  meeting,  I  had  been  unaware  of  problems  between  Cheri  and  Kate. 

Kate  continued  the  meeting  and  recounted  that  Cheri  had  been 
complaining  about  the  learning  activities  planned  and  implemented  by  the  team 
in  recent  weeks.  Cheri  was  concerned  about  the  levels  of  movement  and  noise 
produced.  It  struck  me  that  Cheri's  concerns  were  similar  to  those  Jack's  during 
the  project  year.  She  was  opposed,  in  particular,  to  the  model  developed  for  the 
"OT  and  speech  therapy  period"  during  which  time  the  teachers  divided  the 
students  into  three  groups  and  rotated  the  groups  through  three  different 
activities.  Cheri  had  been  pushing  Kate  to  discontinue  this  model.  Seeking 
compromise,  Kate  had  suggested  an  alternative  to  Cheri  that  she  either  take  her 
break  during  this  time  or  monitor  the  students'  behaviors  while  Kate,  Dan,  and 
Sally  ran  the  groups.  Kate  said  that  Cheri  seemed  to  like  this  idea  and  had 
agreed. 

At  this  point  in  the  meeting,  Cheri  entered  the  classroom  and  joined  the 
team  process.  I  was  surprised  at  the  sharpness  with  which  she  addressed  the 
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group.  Throughout  my  2  years  of  working  with  Cheri  on  the  project,  I  had  never 
heard  her  interact  with  other  team  member  in  this  way.  During  the  meeting,  she 
spoke  as  one  would  to  a  misbehaving  child—in  a  sharp  and  condescending 
maimer.  The  friction  between  Cheri  and  Sally  was  apparent.  Sally,  who  had  just 
joined  the  team  during  the  1999-2000  school  year,  clearly  was  perplexed  at  the 
tone  Cheri  took  with  her.  At  one  point,  Cheri  insisted  that  Sally  had  done 
something  inappropriate  during  the  last  meeting.  Sally  denied  this  and  persisted 
at  gently  correcting  Cheri,  but  eventually  gave  up. 

The  other  team  members'  ineffective  efforts  to  placate  Cheri  were 
painfully  obvious.  Cheri  had  been  working  on  SRA  lessons  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  she  pushed  the  team  members  to  incorporate  some  of  that  material 
into  their  integrated  lessons.  In  an  effort  to  reach  compromise,  they  acquiesced. 
Cheri's  face  lit  up  at  their  agreement,  and  she  quickly  moved  to  give  Dan  and 
Sally  the  materials.  Throughout  the  planning  process,  she  persisted  in  returning 
the  discussion  to  her  SRA  work. 

Throughout  the  meeting,  Cheri  remained  standing.  She  claimed  that  she 
needed  to  do  so  because  of  her  back  pain;  however,  her  standing  reinforced  her 
general  tone  of  frustration  and  intolerance,  much  like  that  of  an  adult  frustrated 
with  a  child.  Several  times  in  the  meeting  she  spoke  over  others  stating,  "I  can 
only  hear  one  person  at  a  time,"  or  "I  wasn't  finished  speaking  yet."  Her 
approach  was  obviously  foreign  to  the  general  tone  of  that  meeting  and  the 
meetings  I  had  observed  earlier  in  the  year. 

Cheri  left  the  meeting  early,  complaining  of  back  pain.  Before  she  left,  she 
stated  that  this  had  been  the  best  meeting  so  far,  perhaps  because  she  had  been 
successful  in  getting  the  other  team  members  to  do  things  her  way.  After  she  left. 
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the  planning  process  was  smooth  and  complete.  The  team  decided  to  continue 
the  three-group  approach  with  the  students.  They  would  give  Cheri 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  students'  behaviors  or  to  design  one  more 
sedentary  activity  that  she  would  rim  while  Kate  monitored  the  students' 
behaviors  in  deference  to  Cheri's  back  problems. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  conducted  a  second  formal  observation  of  the  team 
meeting  for  the  women's  program.  The  team  began  the  meeting  discussing  a 
student  whose  behaviors  had  been  "so  outrageous"  that  they  were  stymied  as  to 
potentially  effective  strategies.  As  she  had  previously,  Cheri  stood  throughout 
this  meeting  and  looked  to  be  in  significant  pain.  She  complained  bitterly  about 
being  forced  to  work  with  this  student.  The  team  decided  to  request  a  psychiatric 
evaluation  of  this  child  and  to  ask  the  school  psychologist  to  assist  them  in 
identifying  strategies  for  working  with  the  student,  the  family,  and  appropriate 
community  agencies.  Again,  Cheri  left  early,  complaining  of  back  pain.  The  team 
proceeded  with  the  planning  in  a  Transdisciplinary  fashion. 

A  few  days  prior  to  this  meeting,  Mr.  Franks  had  contacted  me  asking  if  I 
knew  of  a  teacher  looking  for  a  position.  Cheri  had  requested  that  he  transfer  her 
to  an  SLD  position  that  had  just  opened  in  the  school.  She  indicated  that  if  he  did 
not  transfer  her,  she  would  request  a  leave.  I  had  expected  Cheri  to  talk  about  her 
departure  at  this  meeting,  but  she  gave  no  hint  of  her  plans.  After  the  meeting, 
Kate  confided  that  she  was  shocked  and  hurt  that  Cheri  had  not  shared  her 
decision;  Kate  had  learned  about  Cheri's  request  from  the  principal.  Cheri  later 
told  Kate  that  other  staff  members  had  approached  her  to  take  the  new  position; 
it  was  not  her  idea  to  leave  the  Transdisciplinary  program.  Cheri  left  the  SED 
program  a  few  weeks  later. 
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Until  I  observed  these  two  meetings,  I  had  believed  that  both  female 
teachers  were  implementing  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  Data  collected  at  these 
meetings  seemed  to  indicate  otherwise.  Therefore,  I  arranged  an  interview  with 
Dan  to  gather  other  data  that  might  support  or  refute  my  findings  from  these 
meetings. 

Researcher:  How  much  of  the  time  do  you  now  see  . . .  Cheri  and  Kate 
implementing  the  Transdisciplinary  model? 

OT:  A  lot  for  both,  although  I  feel  Kate  has  embraced  it  and 

seems  to  have  the  OT  stuff  and  the  speech  stuff  always  going 
in  her  head  as  a  possibility.  I  see  Cheri  do  that  as  well,  but 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  personality.  Last  week  I  saw  her 
use  strategies— whether  she  is  aware  of  them  or  not  —put  kid 
in  rocking  chair  instead  of  the  time-out  room.  I  am 
concerned,  though,  about  how  open  she  is  to  letting  go  and 
letting  the  planning  go  in  a  true  Transdisciplinary  direction, 
integrating  all  of  the  appropriate  strategies  rather  than  just 
those  that  she  deems  appropriate. 

I  shared  with  Dan  my  observations  from  the  past  month  regarding  Cheri's 

apparent  resistance  to  the  collaborative  planning,  activities  that  she  deemed  too 

loud  or  active,  and  her  overt  rudeness  to  other  team  members.  Dan  responded, 

Things  are  OK  as  long  as  they  fit  into  how  she  is  thinking 
how  things  should  go.  When  you  came  [to  the  meeting] 
there  was  some  stuff  going  on  between  her  and  Sally  and  I 

get  frustrated  with  that  She  supports  us-we  can  do  the 

movement  and  the  smashing  and  crashing~as  long  as  it  is 
not  loud.  That . . .  was  probably  the  first  good  meeting  that 
we  had  [in  a  while].  We  got  a  lot  of  things  on  the  table.  We 
pushed  for  what  the  rest  of  the  team  felt  should  be  done.  We 
compromised  [with  Cheri]  with  the  focus  on  her  SRA  stuff, 
though. 

A  lot  of  meeting  time  has  been  spent  lately  listening 
to  her  complaints  about  her  problems  in  the  classroom  The 
team  planning  has  changed  in  that  at  the  begiiming  of  this 
year  there  was  a  lot  movement  as  part  of  the  learning 
process-a  lot  of  using  the  [OT]  room  

I've  seen  and  experienced  first-hand  hostility  [from 

Cheri]  in  planning  and  inflexibility  in  our  planning  It 

seems  that  she  wants  to  do  things  her  way  and  have  the  rest 
of  us  "fit  in"  rather  than  actual  Transdisciplinary  teaming 
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and  integrating  all  appropriate  strategies.  She  seems  to 
accept  only  the  quiet  fine  motor  activities. 

Analysis  of  Second  Posttreatment  Findings 

At  this  point,  my  analysis  of  the  second  posttreatment  data  seemed  to 

indicate  that  Cheri  was  rejecting  the  Transdisciplinary  model.  Her  demonstrated 

persistence  for  quiet  controlled  learning  activities  was  contrary  to  the 

Transdisciplinary  tenets  that  the  teachers  should  plan  and  implement  classroom 

strategies  that  address  the  imderlying  causes  of  the  behaviors  rather  than 

exclusively  controlling  the  symptomatic  behaviors.  Cheri's  insistence  on  "quiet 

activities"  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  guided  in  her  plarming  more  so  to 

meet  what  appeared  to  be  her  implicit  beliefs  about  the  job  of  teaching. 

Obviously,  some  of  Cheri's  uncharacteristic  behaviors  could  have  been  due  to 

the  physical  and  emotional  pain  that  she  was  suffering  rather  than  to  a  rejection 

of  the  model.  Her  quick  and  awkward  departure  from  the  SED  program  and  the 

Trarisdisciplinary  team  seemed  to  indicate,  however,  that  more  than  her  current 

life  circumstances  prompted  this  professional  shift.  Because  of  the  way  she  chose 

to  leave  the  program,  I  was  unable  to  interview  Cheri  directly  nor  was  I  able  to 

observe  her  classroom  practices. 

Summary 

When  developing  the  initial  research  protocol  for  this  project,  I  had 
predicted  one  school  year,  August  1997  through  June  1998,  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  period  for  both  project  implementation  and  research  data  collection.  At  the 
completion  of  the  initial  data  collection,  my  data  analysis  yielded  somewhat 
perplexing  results.  I  had  found  no  observable  evidence  of  change  in  the  SED 
teachers'  classroom  practices,  yet  three  of  the  four  SED  teachers-Cheri,  Kate,  and 
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Doug-believed  they  were  implementing  the  model.  The  secondary  participants 
believed  that  all  of  the  SED  teachers  were  implementing  the  model,  although 
they  disagreed  about  the  extent  of  implementation.  The  female  teachers  did  not 
believe  that  the  male  teachers  were  implementing  the  model.  I  had  collected 
significant  evidence  about  their  concenis  about  the  teaching  conditions  they 
believed  impeded  their  work. 

As  I  worked  to  make  sense  of  these  data,  I  had  access  to  subsequent 
information  that  led  to  two  posttreatment  data  collections.  Analysis  of  these  data 
led  me  to  conclude  that  although  reactions  to  specific  teaching  conditions  may 
have  interfered  somewhat  with  implementation  of  the  model,  the  teacher's 
entering  belief  about  teaching  students  with  SED  was  the  primary  factor  in  their 
decision  to  change  classroom  practices.  Three  of  the  four  teachers  observed 
colleagues  implement  the  recommended  strategies.  Their  colleagues  determined 
that  the  strategies  resulted  in  positive  student  outcomes,  and  the  three 
sometimes  agreed.  Yet,  the  teachers'  entering  beliefs  about  their  job  of  teaching 
students  with  SED  allowed  them  to  filter  out  these  outcomes  so  much  so  that, 
despite  evidence  to  support  change  in  practice,  they  rejected  the  recommended 
change.  I  report  the  conclusions  and  implications  drawn  from  these  findings  in 
Chapter  7. 


CHAPTER  7 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  FINDINGS 

Introduction 

"Educators  and  researchers  have  long  asserted  that  teachers'  beliefs  are 
important  determinants  and  predictors  of  teaching  practices"  (Brownell  & 
Pajares,  1999,  p.  154).  Recently,  special  education  researchers  have  emphasized 
teaching  practices  in  classrooms  for  students  with  SED,  calling  for  change  to 
meet  the  complex  and  diverse  educational  needs  of  these  students.  We  need  to 
know  how  beliefs  and  change  interact  in  the  professional  development  process. 
Therefore,  I  studied  whether  teachers'  beliefs  and  practices  changed  during  a 
professional  development  project,  and  when  I  found  evidence  of  change,  I 
investigated  the  role  beliefs  played  in  the  change  process.  I  used  change  theory  to 
develop  my  research  questions  and  data  collection  protocol.  In  this  chapter,  I 
discuss  how  my  findings  square  with  change  theory  and  review  the  implications 
my  findings  have  for  educators  and  researchers,  particularly  those  concerned 
with  change  in  SED  programs. 

Conclusions 

I  reviewed  several  change  theories  and  found  two  theoretical  propositior\s 
relevant  to  the  problem  I  planned  to  study-Bandura's  social  cognitive  theoretical 
construct  of  perceived  self-efficacy  and  Guskey's  behavior  change  theory. 
Bandura  (1986)  held  that  social-cognitive  factors  determine  behavior  change. 
Guskey  (1986a)  contended  that  the  temporal  order  of  action  and  outcome  events 
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determines  behavior  change:  Once  teachers  have  changed  their  behavior  and 
have  experienced  success,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  change  their  beliefs.  I 
grounded  my  research  questions,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis  in  these 
theories. 

Theory-Based  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Guided  by  the  theoretical  propositions  of  Bandura  and  Guskey,  I  posed 
the  following  primary  research  questions  to  direct  data  collection  and  analysis: 

1.  Did  the  Transdisciplinary  Project,  a  program  designed  to  change  SED 
teachers'  classroom  practices,  create  the  changes  it  was  designed  to 
promote? 

2.  If  change  did  occur,  what  accoimted  for  that  change? 

3.  If  change  did  not  occur,  why  not? 

4.  Did  teachers'  beliefs  support  or  hamper  change  in  classroom 
practice? 

To  answer  these  questions,  I  studied  (a)  SED  teachers'  perceptions  of  a 
professional  development  project  and  its  effects  on  their  behavior,  (b)  teachers' 
classroom  practice  during  the  project,  and  (c)  teachers'  beliefs  at  the  start  and 
close  of  the  project.  I  collected  data  from  numerous  sources.  I  studied  teachers' 
beliefs  through  various  methods  of  self-report  including  a  written  statement 
about  teaching  students  with  SED,  a  self-efficacy  questionnaire,  a  classroom 
management  beliefs  inventory,  and  verbatim  recordings  of  teacher  talk  about 
beliefs  and  about  personal  and  professional  issues.  I  studied  teachers'  classroom 
practices  through  direct  observation  and  through  interviews  with  teachers,  co- 
teachers,  and  other  school  based  educators.  I  collected  data  over  a  25  month 
period-weekly  during  the  project  year,  for  1  month  at  the  end  of  the  following 
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school  year  and  for  1  month  midway  through  the  next  school  year.  I  documented 
three  components  of  Guskey's  theory:  change  in  practice,  teachers'  perceptions  of 
student  outcomes,  and  teachers'  beliefs  before  and  after  the  project.  I  analyzed 
data  relevant  to  Bandura's  social  cognitive  theory:  teachers'  self-efficacy  beliefs, 
classroom  behavior  (action),  talk  (cognition),  backgroimd  (personal  factors),  and 
teaching  conditions  (environmental  factors).  Verbatim  trariscription  of  the 
audiotapes  and  videotapes  allowed  me  to  study  teacher  talk  relating  behefs, 
classroom  practice,  and  teaching  conditions.  When  I  analyzed  teacher  talk,  I 
searched  for  patterns  specific  to  the  reciprocal  effects  of  such  factors.  I  also  asked 
teachers  about  student  outcomes  to  determine  if  outcome  perceptions  altered 
their  teaching  behavior. 

I  gleaned  my  most  useful  data  from  direct  observations  of  the  teachers' 
classroom  practices.  The  teachers  granted  me  unlimited  access  to  their 
classrooms,  and  I  took  careful  fieldnotes  during  these  observations.  My  first 
analysis  efforts  helped  me  determine  if  teachers'  actions  were  consistent  with 
their  stated  beliefs.  Had  I  collected  data  only  through  teacher  self-report  and 
observations  of  the  professional  development  meetings,  my  findings  would  have 
been  significantly  different  than  they  turned  out  to  be.  At  the  end  of  the  project 
year,  three  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they  were  implementing  the 
Trarisdisciplinary  model.  Secondary  participants  reported  that  all  four  teachers 
were  implementing  the  model  in  the  classroom.  All  four  teachers  attended  the 
team  meetings,  and  two  teachers  planned  in  a  Transdisciplinary  way.  However, 
my  classroom  observations  showed  no  such  thing.  I  found  no  evidence  that  any 
teacher  was  implementing  Traiisdisciplinary  strategies. 
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At  the  first  posttreatment  data  collection,  however,  the  female  teachers 
were  workir\g  together  for  the  first  time  and  implementing  the  model.  The  male 
teachers  were  not.  At  the  second  posttreatment  data  collection,  Kate  continued  to 
implement  the  model  but  Cheri  significantly  reduced  her  Transdisciplinary 
practices.  Shortly  after  we  closed  the  second  posttreatment  data  collection,  Cheri 
chose  to  leave  her  position  as  SED  teacher.  Twenty-five  months  after  the  start  of 
the  project,  only  one  of  the  four  SED  teachers  had  changed  her  classroom 
practices. 

I  followed  Spradley's  (1980)  developmental  research  method  and 
analyzed  the  posttreatment  data  in  terms  of  the  domains  that  had  emerged 
during  the  original  project  year.  I  found  that  domains  relevant  to  the  research 
questions  were  the  teachers'  beliefs  about  student  needs,  teaching  conditions, 
and  self-efficacy.  These  domains  were  part  of  a  larger  domain:  "Beliefs  about 
Teaching  Students  with  SED."  Through  taxonomic  analysis,  I  determined  that 
domains  were  related  to  one  explanatory  variable,  "Teacher  Control."  (see  Figure 
1).  Teacher  change  was  related  to  how  teachers  defined  their  job.  The  teachers' 
willingness  to  change  classroom  practice  was  dependent  upon  their  belief  about 
the  role  of  control  in  classroom  practice  and  whether  the  new  practice  supported 
that  role. 

At  the  start  of  the  project,  we  foimd  the  four  SED  teachers  working  as 
many  SED  teachers  do~with  a  primary  emphasis  on  controlling  students' 
behaviors  (see  Chesapeake  Bay  Institute,  1994;  Cook  et  al,  1991;  Knitzer  et  al, 
1990;  Koyanagi  &  Gaines,  1993),  dubbed  by  Knitzer  as  a  "curriculum  of  control" 
(p.  34).  The  Transdisciplinary  model  offered,  instead,  a  curriculum  of  student 
empowerment.  Model  strategies  encouraged  the  teachers  to  move  beyond  a 
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singular  focus  on  external  control  of  students  and  to  teach  students  self-control, 
self-management,  and  problem-solving  in  the  context  of  academic  instruction. 
The  model  encouraged  the  teachers  to  empower  students  in  their  learning  and, 
thus,  reduce  the  need  for  teacher  control.  Through  this  curriculum  of  students 
empowerment,  teachers  could  realize  control  of  students  behaviors.  Thus, 
control  becomes  a  product  of  the  curriculum,  not  the  curriculum  itself. 

Control  as  a  product.  Although  Kate's  talk  and  classroom  practice  during 
the  project  year  centered  on  gaining  control  of  her  students'  behaviors,  she 
consistently  claimed  that  she  believed  in  the  model  and  wanted  to  use  it  in  her 
classroom.  She  articulated  the  purpose  and  value  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies 
but  did  not  demonstrate  those  strategies  in  her  teaching.  We  both  attributed  her 
inability  to  change  to  the  ongoing  conflict  with  her  teaching  partner,  Doug. 
When  the  specialists  implemented  Transdisciplinary  strategies  with  her  students, 
Kate  saw  positive  changes  in  student  behavior  and  achievement  and  attributed 
those  changes  to  the  model.  She  talked  specifically  about  the  changes  she  saw  in 
student  behaviors  when  she  sent  the  students  to  the  Art  Therapist  and  the  OT. 
She  told  of  a  violent  student,  whom  she  had  taken  to  Gillian,  returning  to  class 
"calm  and  smiling  after  only  15  minutes."  She  reported  the  following  in  her 
reflective  journal: 

January  1998:  After  Gillian  presented  [her  cross-training  session],  we  set 
up  an  art  center  in  the  classroom  and  began  to  implement  the  strategies 
[she  had  recommended].  There  was  a  noticeable  difference  in  both  the 
frequency  and  the  duration  of  the  students'  explosive  behaviors  when 
they  were  directed  to  the  art  center  prior  to  a  full-scale  blow  up. 

March  2, 1998:  We  have  probably  learned  the  most  and  been  given  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  implement  strategies  to  help  our  kids  through  our 
training/communication  with  our  OT.  We  have  been  focusing  on  the 
theme  "Rainforest"  in  the  class  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  Dan 
plans  and  consults  with  us  so  the  delivery  of  his  services  revolve  around 
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that  theme.  In  addition  to  this,  he  spends  much  time  offering  suggestions 
for  the  students  who  are  sensory  deprived.  The  results  we  can  see  in  just  a 
short  time  after  implementing  his  suggestions  are  amazing.  One  example 
of  this  is  a  student  who  is  tactile  defensive.  With  Dan's  help,  we  have  set 
up  a  schedule  for  him  wherein  3  [times]  daily  he  received  pressure 
massages.  He  is  presently  [able  to]  come  to  us  and  request  the  massage 
when  he  begins  to  feel  anxious. 

The  next  year,  when  she  was  teamed  with  Cheri,  Kate  began  to  implement 
the  model.  Why  did  Kate  change  her  behavior  when  other  teachers  did  not?  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  in  Kate's  beliefs  about  teaching  students 
with  SED. 

She  believed  it  was  her  job  to  give  students  "every  opportunity  possible  to 
take  control  and  responsibility  for  their  decisions  and  choices."  She  identified 
student  empowerment  and  self-control  as  her  goal.  Kate  also  believed  that  she 
was  responsible  for  the  students'  academic  achievement.  Through  adopting 
the  Transdisciplinary  model,  she  experienced  control  as  a  product.  When  she 
gave  the  students  responsibility  for  self-control,  she  could  realize  the  control 
required  to  teach.  To  Kate,  control  was  a  product  of  her  new  practice.  Her 
primary  role  was  to  empower  students  and  affect  learning.  The  model  supported 
her  beliefs  about  the  role  of  teacher  control  in  her  job  and,  therefore,  she 
embraced  it. 

Teacher  control  as  a  mechanism.  Like  Kate,  Cheri  came  to  value  the 
Transdisciplinary  model.  Although  we  saw  no  change  in  classroom  practices 
during  the  project  year,  Cheri  worked  with  the  specialists  in  a  Transdisciplinary 
manner.  She  planned  with  them  and  co-taught  with  them  in  the  classroom.  She 
did  not,  however,  implement  strategies  on  her  own.  She  believed  that,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  Kate,  her  ability  to  implement  Transdisciplinary  strategies  in 
the  classroom  was  blocked  by  her  teaching  partner.  She  also  believed  that  she 
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and  Kate  were  prone,  more  so  than  were  Jack  and  Doug,  to  implement 
Transdisciplinary  strategies  due  to  their  teacher  preparation  track.  She  and  Kate 
had  received  undergraduate  degrees,  and  she  a  graduate  degree,  in  special 
education,  while  Doug  and  Jack  "added  on"  special  education  certification  to 
degrees  in  other  areas.  She  believed  that  she  and  Kate  had  the  prerequisite 
teaching  skills  necessary  to  consider  the  new  strategies.  As  did  Kate,  Cheri  said 
that  she  focused  on  academics.  However,  when  teamed  with  Kate  and  involved 
in  full  implementation,  Cheri  began  to  resist  Transdisciplinary  strategies  that 
conflicted  with  her  beliefs  about  teacher  control  of  student  behavior.  She 
continued  to  use  traditional  instructional  strategies,  even  though  she  reported 
that  the  students  made  no  academic  gains.  Cheri  found  herself  working  with 
team  members  who,  fully  immersed  in  the  model,  challenged  her  classroom 
practices.  She  protested  when  the  new  strategies  resulted  in  high  levels  of 
student  activity  and  noise  and  low  levels  of  teacher  control.  Instead,  she  used  the 
same  strategies  that  we  saw  her  employ  when  she  worked  with  Jack.  Cheri 
believed  she  could  get  to  her  job  of  teaching,  providing  a  "safe  comfortable 
atmosphere  conducive  to  learning,"  by  maintaining  tight  teacher  control  over  her 
class. 

In  an  interview  during  the  first  posttreatment  data  collection,  Cheri  gave 

specific  examples  of  her  Transdisciplinary  work  and  the  positive  effects  on 

students.  Most  telling,  however,  was  her  validation  of  Jack's  concern  for  teacher 

control  of  students'  behavior: 

I've  learned  things  from  ...  his  philosophy,  although  I've  kind  of 
integrated  it  and  made  it  part  of  mine  (laughter).  But  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  for  the  calming  down  thing  and  to  have  the  high  structure.  Of  course. 
Jack  didn't  follow  (laughter)  through  with  that,  you  know.  He  used  it  at 
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his  whim.  But . . .  there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  basis  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  do. 

Cheri  saw  teacher  control  as  a  mechanism  to  effective  teaching—that  to  get 
to  student  learning  she  had  to  control  the  environment.  Although  Cheri  said  that 
student  learning  was  her  goal,  in  the  classroom  she  worked  primarily  to  gain  and 
maintain  teacher  control.  During  academic  instruction,  Cheri  spent  the  majority 
of  her  time  directly  addressing  student  behavior.  Her  need  for  control  also  was 
evident  in  her  choice  of  curriculum.  For  example,  she  adopted  SRA  reading, 
which  supports  tight  teacher  control  of  student  behavior.  The  Transdisciplinary 
model  did  not  give  her  this  control  and,  therefore,  was  of  little  value  to  Cheri. 
Cheri  did  not  sustain  change  in  her  teaching  methods.  She  eventually  reverted  to 
her  former  teaching  practices  and  pushed  Kate  and  the  specialists  to  do  the  same. 
Before  long,  she  requested  a  transfer  to  a  traditional  program. 

Teacher  control  as  the  goal.  While  the  two  female  teachers  believed  that 
teacher  control  had  a  role  in  their  work,  for  the  two  male  teachers,  teacher  control 
was  the  goal  of  their  work.  Doug  seemed  to  embrace  the  model  by  participating 
in  the  team  meetings  and  not  challenging  the  model.  His  rejection  was 
manifested  through  his  classroom  practices.  He  never  implemented  any  model 
strategies,  although  he  did  allow  other  team  members  to  do  so.  He  participated 
in  team  meetings,  but  when  the  planning  addressed  his  classroom  practices 
specifically,  he  often  redirected  the  conversation.  Doug  admitted  that  he  was 
swamped  in  the  dailiness  of  his  work  and  said  repeatedly  that  he  was  working  in 
"survival  mode."  He  frequently  and  bitterly  complained  about  the  conditions  of 
his  work.  His  classroom  behavior  reflected  his  desire  to  "keep  things  calm"  and 
"just  get  through  the  day."  Doug's  beliefs  statement  about  the  job  of  teaching 
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students  with  SED  was  not  manifested  in  his  classroom  practices.  That  is, 
although  he  stated  that  SED  programs  should  be  "academically  stimulating,"  he 
neither  planned  for  nor  assumed  responsibility  for  academic  instruction.  His 
classroom  behavior  was  always  in  pursuit  of  one  goal,  keeping  the  class  under 
control.  The  new  strategies  gave  students  opportunities  to  interact  with  one 
another  and  participate  in  more  active  forms  of  instruction,  problem  solving,  and 
decision  making  than  Doug  supported;  therefore,  he  resisted  them. 

Jack  eschewed  the  model  from  the  start  despite  observing  positive  student 
outcomes  from  the  work  of  the  specialists  and  occasionally  verbally 
acknowledging  those  outcomes.  He  stayed  true  to  his  stated  beliefs  about  his  job, 
namely,  improving  his  students'  "developmental,  social,  hygienic,  and  affective" 
skills.  Although  he  did  not  mention  control  or  empowerment  in  the  job 
description  that  we  asked  him  to  write,  his  talk  and  practice  was  all  about 
maintaining  control. 

For  Jack  and  for  Doug,  teacher  control  was  the  daily  goal.  Doug  worked  to 
get  through  each  day  with  as  little  conflict  as  possible.  He  worked  to  maintain 
control  through  counseling,  cajoling,  and  yelling  at  students.  Jack  maintained 
teacher  control  by  feeding  the  students  and  keeping  them  in  their  seats. 

A  taxonomy  of  teacher  control.  It  is  possible  that  the  team  conflicts  and 
the  teaching  conditions  about  which  the  teachers  so  often  complained  were 
mediating  factors  in  their  willingness  to  implement  the  model.  However,  from 
prior  years,  we  had  access  to  videotapes  of  Jack  and  Doug's  classroom  practices 
and  noted  little  to  no  change  from  those  years  to  the  project  and  posttreatment 
years.  Although  the  initial  team  conflicts  were  resolved  during  the  posttreatment 
years,  the  teaching  conditions  remained  unchanged.  Kate  implemented  the 
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model  despite  the  conditions  under  which  she  worked.  Cheri,  Doug,  and  Jack 
did  not  implement  the  model  and  realized  no  relief  from  the  teaching  conditions. 
Their  complaints  grew  from  the  need  they  felt  to  control  their  students'  behavior. 
They  complained  about  class  size  and  their  students'  disabilities  because  these 
conditions  made  such  control  difficult.  The  time-out  room  was  constructed  in  a 
way  that  hampered  effective  control.  Too  few  staff  were  assigned  to  the  units  to 
allow  appropriate  control;  they  could  not  take  breaks  because  they  had  to  be 
present  to  maintain  control.  The  team  conflicts  were  about  methods  of 
controlling  student  behavior  (i.e.,  limiting  their  movements  and  vocalizations 
and  increasing  their  obedience). 

The  teachers  grounded  their  job  beliefs  about  students'  needs,  teaching 
conditions,  and  teacher  self-efficacy  in  teacher  control.  The  role  that  control 
played  in  their  job  beliefs  dictated  their  ability  to  see  value  in  the  proposed 
classroom  practices.  Doug  and  Jack  viewed  teacher  control  as  the  goal  of  their 
daily  work  as  SED  teachers.  Because  the  model  strategies  reduced  their  control, 
the  new  strategies  were  of  no  value  to  them.  Cheri  believed  that  she  had  to 
maintain  control  to  help  students  learn.  Teacher  control  was  a  mechanism  for 
Cheri  to  get  to  the  job  of  instructing  students.  Although  teacher  control  was  not 
her  ultimate  goal,  by  reverting  to  her  former  classroom  behaviors  Cheri  was 
stuck  in  the  pursuit  of  control  as  a  mechanism  and  seldom  got  to  the  job  of 
helping  students  to  learn.  In  contrast  to  the  other  three  teachers,  Kate  believed 
that  her  job  was  to  empower  students.  She  taught  her  students  problem-solving 
and  conflict-resolution  strategies  and  provided  opportxmities  for  them  to 
develop  and  practice  these  skills.  Kate  and  the  specialists  taught  the  students  to 
recognize  when  they  felt  overstimulated,  angry,  and  frustrated  and  acceptable 
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choices  to  address  these  needs.  She  used  such  Transdisciplinary  strategies  to 
empower  her  students  and  realized  control  as  a  product  of  that  empowerment. 
This  control  allowed  her  to  achieve  her  secondary  goal  of  effective  teaching 
toward  student  academic  achievement.  Because  orUy  Kate  changed  practice,  it 
appeared  that  Guskey's  theory  did  not  apply,  but  Bandura's  self-efficacy 
construct  seemed  to  hold  promise. 
Generalization  of  Findings  to  Theory 

In  case  study  research,  theory  not  only  facilitates  data  collection  but  also 
serves  as  a  template  against  which  the  case  study  results  can  be  generalized  or 
compared  (Yin,  1994).  As  I  analyzed  relevant  data,  I  sought  to  generalize  my 
findings  against  my  guiding  theories,  that  is,  did  these  theories  facilitate 
understanding  of  the  findings. 

Guskey's  theory.  Because  only  one  teacher  changed  practice,  it  seemed 
that  Guskey's  theory  did  not  explain  my  findings.  This  was  true  especially 
during  the  original  project  period  when  none  of  the  teachers  changed  their 
teaching  enough  to  effect  change  in  students'  behavior.  According  to  Guskey, 
teachers  change  their  beliefs  only  after  they  change  their  own  behavior  and  see 
positive  effects  of  that  change. 

All  four  teachers  acknowledged  positive  student  outcomes  resulting  from 
the  specialists'  implementation  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies,  but  that  did  not 
convince  them  to  change  their  own  teaching  strategies.  Therefore,  we  had  little 
opporturuty  to  explore  Guskey's  theory  regarding  temporal  order  of  the 
elements  in  the  change  process.  Two  teachers  demonstrated  change  during  the 
posttreatment  period,  and,  of  the  two,  only  one  demonstrated  substantial 
sustained  implementation  of  Transdisciplinary  strategies. 
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Guskey's  proposition  that  initial  change  would  be  sustained  when 
teachers  experienced  positive  student  outcomes  could  not  be  examined  because 
initial  change  did  not  occur.  Therefore,  Guskey's  theory  did  not  apply  in  the 
male  teachers'  cases,  but  because  the  female  teachers  eventually  did  change 
practice,  I  examined  the  posttreatment  findings  against  Guskey's  theory. 
Although  Kate  and  Cheri  adopted  the  new  practices  in  the  year  after  the  project, 
only  Kate  fully  embraced  the  model  and  sustained  change.  Cheri  changed  along 
with  Kate,  but  because  the  new  practices  failed  to  provide  Cheri  with  the  control 
she  believed  necessary  to  teach  effectively,  she  abandoned  the  new  practices  and, 
ultimately,  the  SED  classroom  altogether.  She  failed  to  sustain  practice  change  as 
predicted  by  Guskey  when  positive  outcomes  occur.  The  positive  student 
outcomes  came  at  too  high  a  cost,  a  loss  of  teacher  control. 

In  the  one  case  where  sustained  change  did  occur,  whether  Guskey's 
theory  applied  is  murky,  at  best.  What  actually  prevented  Kate's  initial  change 
and  what  prompted  her  eventual  change  is  unclear.  She  attributed  her  change  to 
positive  student  outcomes,  but  the  outcomes  were  those  resulting  from  the 
specialists'  work.  She  did  choose  to  send  students  to  the  specialists  when 
behavior  problems  arose  and,  although  she  recognized  the  effect  of  their 
strategies,  spoke  of  their  interventions  in  terms  of  teacher  relief  more  than 
student  benefit.  Since  Guskey  spoke  to  outcome  effects  specifically  from  the 
teacher's  work,  Guskey's  theory  did  not  apply  in  Kate's  case.  Therefore,  Guskey 
applied  in  none  of  the  four  cases. 

While  all  SED  teachers  believed  themselves  to  be  efficacious,  their  sense  of 
efficacy  was  related  to  how  each  teacher  defined  his  or  her  work.  They  all 
believed  they  did  their  work  well,  but  they  defined  that  work  very  differently. 
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The  "differences"  in  the  students  that  resulted  from  the  Transdisciplinary 
strategies  were  of  no  value  to  the  teachers  who  did  not  define  their  job  of 
teaching  in  terms  of  achieving  those  differences.  Jack,  for  example,  believed  that 
his  job  was  to  keep  the  students  quiet  and  controlled,  and  he  adopted  classroom 
practices  that  enabled  him  to  do  just  that.  Because  he  was  successful  in  that 
endeavor,  he  had  a  high  sense  of  efficacy. 

Bandura's  self-efficacy  construct.  I  then  turned  to  Bandura's  self-efficacy 
construct,  which  also  seemed  of  little  use  at  first.  On  the  teacher  efficacy 
questionnaire,  all  four  teachers  rated  themselves  as  efficacious  in  reference  to 
student  achievement.  Patterns  of  teacher  talk  and  classroom  practices  revealed 
no  evidence  of  low  efficacy  beliefs  statements.  That  is,  they  did  not  feel 
ineffective  in  their  teaching  nor  did  they  reject  the  Transdisciplinary  strategies 
because  they  believed  them  ineffective.  Also,  when  asked  to  respond  to  the  Rand 
question~/f  /  try  hard,  I  can  get  through  to  even  the  most  difficult  or  unmotivated 
students, teachers  agreed  but  to  different  degrees.  To  understand  how  all  four 
teachers  would  respond  similarly,  I  realized  they  did  not  define  "getting  through 
to  students"  the  same  way.  Thus,  I  examined  how  the  teachers  defined 
generalized  terminology  such  as  "efficacy"  and  "teaching"  and  reexamined  their 
meeting  talk  and  classroom  actions.  When  I  first  analyzed  Jack's  negative  talk 
about  his  students,  I  interpreted  these  statements  to  reflect  a  low  sense  of 
teaching  efficacy.  He  used  derogatory  terms  to  describe  his  students  such  as 
"basket  case,"  "weirdo,"  slobbering  idiot,"  and  "hopeless."  On  closer  analysis, 
however,  I  saw  that  Jack  was  very  good  at  what  he  set  out  to  do  in  the  classroom, 
namely,  control  the  students'  behaviors  to  improve  students'  developmental, 
social,  hygiene,  and  affective  skills.  He  provided  the  students  with  food  and  new 
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food  experiences,  such  as  cooking  crabs.  He  bought  new  shoes  for  a  student 

when  he  noticed  the  boy's  shoes  were  too  small  and  the  family  could  not  afford 

to  replace  them.  He  insisted  that  students  were  polite  to  others  and  behaved 

appropriately.  Jack's  case  prompted  me  to  look  deeper  into  Bandura's  theory. 

Bandura  (1986)  contended  that  because  "self-referent  thought  mediates 

between  knowledge  and  action"  (p.  390),  perceived  self-efficacy  is  the  major 

determinant  of  behavior  change,  not  the  consequences  of  success  as  Guskey 

suggests.  Self-efficacy  beliefs  stem  from  a  complex  interaction  of  action, 

cognition,  personal  factors,  and  environmental  factors.  It  is  essential  to  note  the 

complex  reciprocality  of  the  variables  at  play  in  the  change  process.  Ashton  and 

Webb  (1986)  warned  of  this  complexity  inherent  to  assessing  efficacy: 

How  teachers  relate  to  students  influences  their  methods  of  discipline  and 
instruction  and  these  methods  in  turn  influence  the  behavior  and  attitudes 
of  the  students.  What  students  do  in  the  classroom  influences  the 
behaviors  and  attitudes  of  the  teachers.  All  of  these  variables  are 
reciprocally  related.  Therefore,  it  is  misleading  to  see  a  teacher's  sense  of 
efficacy  attitudes  as  the  first  and  causal  link  in  a  linear  chain  of  events. 
Efficacy  expectations  are  powerful  and  deserve  the  attention  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  education.  However,  it  makes  little  sense 
to  look  a  the  consequences  of  efficacy  attitudes  without  also  looking  at  the 
causes  of  those  attitudes  and  the  contexts  in  which  they  emerge,  (p.  87) 

Specific  efficacy  beliefs  determine  whether  individuals  will  try  new 

behavior,  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the  effort,  and  the  length  of  time  the 

behavior  will  persist  imder  adverse  conditions.  Based  on  Bandura's  work, 

Ashton  and  Webb  (1986)  asserted  that  "teachers'  efficacy  expectations  influence 

their  thoughts  and  feelings,  their  choices  of  activities,  the  amount  of  effort  they 

expend,  and  the  extent  of  their  persistence  in  the  face  of  obstacles"  (p.  3).  Key  to 

my  research  findings  was  not  only  that  the  SED  teachers  defined  efficacious 

teaching  differently  from  one  another  but  also  that  they  had  more  autonomy  in 
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defining  their  job  than  do  other  teachers.  None  of  the  teachers  said  they  rejected 
the  proposed  change  because  they  felt  incapable  of  implementing  the  new 
strategies.  In  fact,  Cheri  and  Doug  never  admitted  they  rejected  the  strategies.  At 
issue  was  each  teacher's  definition  of  the  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED. 
Teacher  control  was  central  to  their  definition  of  the  teacher's  role.  All  four 
teachers  grounded  their  classroom  practices  in  their  beliefs  about  the  role  of 
teacher  control  in  their  work.  The  significance  of  teacher  control  is 
vmderstandable  for  SED  teachers.  They  must  work  with  students  who  often  are 
out  of  control.  The  key,  however,  is  the  teacher's  ultimate  goal:  whether  teacher 
control  is  a  product  of  effective  teaching  or  the  goal  of  the  teacher's  daily  work. 

The  teachers'  self-efficacy  beliefs  shaped  their  job  definitions  and,  in  turn, 
allowed  them  to  be  efficacious  in  doing  what  they  defined  their  work  to  be. 
Therefore,  self-efficacy  beliefs,  in  particular  beliefs  about  teacher  control, 
determined  their  willingness  to  change  their  own  behavior.  A  reexamination  of 
the  teachers'  talk  revealed  findings  similar  to  those  of  Ashton  and  Webb  (1986). 
They  found  that  teachers  differ  in  efficacy  beliefs  and  those  beliefs  influence 
classroom  practice.  They  found  that  teachers  with  a  high  sense  of  teaching 
efficacy  were  not  oblivious  to  the  problems  and  challenges  of  low-achieving 
students,  but  they  were  able  to  rise  above  colleagues  with  a  low  sense  of  teaching 
efficacy.  They  "made  fewer  and  less  negative  comments  about  students"  and 
"were  not  likely  to  perceive  their  students  as  desiring  to  misbehave"  (Ashton  & 
Webb,  1986,  p.  79).  Teachers  with  a  low  sense  of  teaching  efficacy  were  frustrated 
by  their  work  with  low-achieving  students.  They  described  their  classrooms  "in 
terms  of  conflict  and  potential  disruption"  (p.  80)  and  turned  their  attention  from 
students'  learning  to  minimizing  student  disruption.  Jack  and  Doug's  behaviors 
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and  talk  were  similar  to  the  low  self-efficacy  teachers  in  Ashton  and  Webb's 
study.  Jack  described  his  students  using  derogatory  terms.  He  worked  to 
minimize  student  disruption  by  controlling  students'  behaviors  and  keeping 
them  occupied: 

[For]  the  rest  [of  the  students]  you  can  just  throw  something  out  there  to 
keep  them  occupied. 

And  they  love  [the  field  trip  to  the  beach].  It's  a  real  [effective]  thing  to 
hold  over  their  heads.  We  can  string  it  out  for  about  2  weeks. 

Probably  we'll  string  it  out  for  one  more  week.  Anything  related  to  food 
or  picnic. 

It  was  good  this  week.  I  had  doughnuts.  I  dangled  those  over  their  heads. 

Doug  openly  admitted  that  he  took  no  responsibility  for  academic  instruction 

and  that  his  goal  was  to  "keep  things  calm"  and  "get  through  the  day": 

One  of  my  goals  was  to  be  able  to  have  the  [students]  spend  a  day  in 
school  with  it  reasonably  controlled  or  quiet  without  kids  flipping  over 
desks  and  be  able  to  have  a  math  class  and  a  reading  class  and  have  Kate 

be  able  to  teach  a  few  things  to  them  That's  one  of  my  goals~for  the  . . 

.  kids  to  have  a  reasonable  quiet  day  with  some  productive  educational 
things  going  on  and  for  Dan  to  be  able  to  come  in  and  work  with  groups. 
We  all  know  that  one  kid  can  take  a  group  of  15  and  destroy  a  class  for  45 
minutes. 

Although  Cheri  believed  that  teacher  control  was  a  mechanism  for  effective 
teaching,  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  an  SED  teacher's  daily  work  as  did  the  male 
teachers,  she  was  stuck  in  trying  to  gain  that  control.  Therefore,  in  essence, 
teacher  control  became  her  goal.  Although  she  spoke  extensively  about  her 
desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  iristruction,  she  was  uncomfortable  with  the 
amount  of  students  activity  and  vocalizations  that  resulted  from  instruction  that 
actively  involved  the  students  or  aimed  at  addressing  their  social /personal  and 
behavioral  skills  deficits.  Her  need  for  teacher  control  became  apparent  in  the  fall 
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of  1999  when,  during  the  team  meetings,  she  complained  about  the  use  of 
Transdisciplinary  strategies  that  promoted  student  noise  and  activity  and 
pushed  other  team  members  to  abandon  the  practice. 

For  three  of  the  four  teachers  in  my  study,  their  self-efficacy  was 
grounded  in  teacher  control.  Their  self-efficacy  beliefs  drove  their  job  definitions 
and,  thus,  their  classroom  practices.  Only  new  teaching  strategies  that  supported 
or  enhanced  the  control  they  sought  would  be  of  value  to  them.  The  teachers' 
existing  self-efficacy  beliefs  became  a  lens  through  which  they  filtered  all 
proposed  practices  and  judged  their  value.  For  Doug,  Jack,  and  ultimately  Cheri, 
teacher  control  was  the  goal  of  their  daily  work  and  was  what  made  them 
efficacious;  the  Transdisciplinary  strategies  had  no  value.  For  the  one  who 
valued  teacher  control  as  a  product  of  effective  teaching,  the  proposed  strategies 
met  that  need:  She  changed  practice,  and  successful  use  of  these  strategies 
reinforced  her  use  and  her  belief. 

These  findings  have  significant  implications  for  both  researchers  and 
educators.  I  present  both  below,  particularly  in  terms  of  educational 
programming  for  students  with  SED. 

Implicatior\s 

Combs  (1988)  warned  that  "no  matter  how  promising  a  strategy  for 
reform,  if  not  incorporated  into  teachers'  personal  beliefs  systems,  it  will  be 
unlikely  to  affect  behavior  in  the  desired  direction"  (p.  39).  The  beliefs  that  most 
frequently  guide  a  teacher's  classroom  practices  are  those  that  are  consistent  with 
practices  that  the  teacher  identifies  as  what  "works"  in  the  classroom,  and  these 
beliefs  tend  to  be  highly  resistant  to  change  (Bolster,  1983).  In  the  field  of 
teaching  students  with  SED,  the  autonomy  teachers  have  to  define  the  "job  of 
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teaching"  opens  the  door  to  broad  and  often  unchecked  interpretation  of  what 
"works."  As  the  number  of  out-of-field  teachers  in  SED  classrooms  grows,  the 
urgency  for  improved  programming  and  learning  outcomes  for  students  with 
SED  increases.  Given  that  many  SED  teachers  define  their  work  as  they  please 
and  that  such  classroom  practices  are  highly  resistant  to  change,  professional 
development  efforts  can  be  effective  only  if  they  attend  to  the  role  of  those  beliefs 
in  the  change  process.  Therefore,  significant  implications  exist  for  both 
researchers  and  educators  interested  in  continuous  improvement  of  teachers' 
classroom  practices,  especially  when  addressing  programs  for  SED  students. 

As  researchers  and  educators  work  toward  this  end,  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  that  teaching  students  with  SED  is  a  challenging,  frustrating, 
rewarding,  demanding,  multifaceted  job.  SED  teachers  are  responsible  for  the 
academic,  developmental,  social /personal,  behavioral,  and  emotional  growth  of 
students  of  various  ages  and  ability  levels.  The  required  paperwork  is  massive 
and  daunting.  SED  teachers  must  collaborate  with  numerous  professionals  not 
only  from  within  the  school  system  but  also  from  community  systems,  including 
other  teachers,  parents,  psychologists,  social  workers,  behavior  specialists, 
mental  health  therapists,  doctors,  family  service  case  workers,  psychiatrists, 
guardians  ad  litem,  foster  care  workers,  and  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Typically,  students  with  SED  present  complex  disabilities  at  varying  levels  of 
intensity  in  multiple  areas  including  academic,  social /personal,  behavioral, 
emotional,  learning,  attentional,  neurologic,  and  physical. 

These  teachers  work  with  students  whom,  sadly,  no  one  else  wants  to 
teach.  SED  is  an  invisible  disability,  the  manifesting  behaviors  of  which  violate 
the  most  deeply  held  beliefs  about  child-adult  interactioris.  Too  often,  adults 
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consider  students  with  SED  to  be  children  who  just  "haven't  received  enough 
discipline."  Are  they  disturbed  or  disturbing?  Are  they  sick  or  are  they  bad?  The 
acting-out  aggressive  behaviors  these  students  sometimes  display  are 
unacceptable  to  most,  thus  prompting  the  assumption  that  the  kid  is  "just  bad" 
rather  than  manifesting  a  disability  that  may  take  time  and  multiple  strategies  to 
address  effectively.  This  misconception  is  compounded  by  the  general  belief  that 
in  a  "good"  classroom  students  are  quiet  and  in  their  seats  with  the  teacher  in 
control.  Current  literature  on  programming  for  students  with  SED  is  replete  with 
calls  for  a  shift  from  a  focus  on  behavioral  control  that  excludes  other  strategies. 
A  colleague  recently  shared  with  me  recollections  of  his  first  assignment  as  an 
SED  teacher.  In  summarizing  his  administrator's  beliefs  about  the  job  he  should 
be  doing  teaching  SED,  my  colleague  recounted  the  principal's  message  to  him 
that  "as  long  as  there  was  not  blood  flowing  out  from  imder  the  door,"  he  was 
doing  his  job  well.  Herein  lies  the  problem. 
Implications  for  Educators 

The  level  of  autonomy  typically  afforded  SED  teachers  often  precludes 
accountability  for  student  progress,  as  opposed  to  the  demand  for  accountability 
placed  on  regular  education  teachers.  For  example,  most  would  say  that  the  job 
of  a  third-grade  teacher  is  to  teach  her  third-grade  students  in  a  way  that 
increases  their  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  they  are  ready  to  work  at  a  fourth-grade  level.  In  the  case  of  the  third-grade 
student  with  SED,  we  may  find  little  agreement  about  the  job  of  his  teacher.  Is 
the  teacher  expected  to  achieve  a  year's  growth  with  that  student  and,  if  so,  in 
what  area  or  areas?  If  he  is  below  grade  level  in  academics,  should  that  be  the 
area  of  teacher  focus?  Is  the  student's  inability  to  control  his  own  behavior 
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interfering  with  his  ability  to  learn?  Must  the  SED  teacher  concurrently  address 
the  emotionality  that  may  be  interfering  with  academic  progress,  or  the  learning 
disability,  or  both?  Does  she  possess  the  various  teaching  skills  necessary  to 
address  these  multiple  complex  problems  effectively?  Unfortunately,  the  typical 
answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  SED  teacher  should  do  whatever  she 
believes  to  work,  just  so  long  as  "the  blood  doesn't  flow." 

As  the  special  education  teacher  shortage  increases,  we  find  a  growing 
number  of  teachers  in  SED  classrooms  lacking  professional  preparation-teachers 
who  are  "out-of-field."  In  one  large  school  district  in  a  southeastern  state,  50%  of 
teachers  in  the  public  school  special  education  programs  are  out-of-field.  Rarely 
are  school-based  administrators  equipped  to  define  the  job  of  teaching  students 
with  SED;  it  is  likely  that  these  out-of-field  teachers  are  less  so.  When  these 
teachers  close  the  classroom  door,  they  will  define  their  job  of  teaching  students 
with  SED.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  professional  development  opportunities 
be  afforded  to  both  the  veteran  and  the  novice  SED  teacher  in  effective  ways,  if 
the  call  for  improvement  in  the  field  is  to  be  met  successfully.  For  these  efforts  to 
succeed,  the  role  of  teacher  beliefs  in  the  change  process  must  be  addressed. 

Existing  beliefs  are  complex  and  often  intractable,  therefore,  addressing 
the  role  of  beliefs  when  proposing  change  in  practice  is  no  easy  task.  Educators 
who  propose  change  must  lead  teachers  through  a  process  of  examining  existing 
beliefs  in  the  context  of  the  beliefs  necessary  to  support  the  new  practice.  This 
examination  must  be  open  and  without  penalty.  Teachers  must  be  afforded 
ample  opportvmity  for  reflection  over  time.  They  must  be  given  time  to  test  new 
practice  and  process  the  results. 
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Difficulty  arises  when,  as  in  this  study,  teachers'  beliefs  block  even 
preliminary  change  in  practice.  In  cases  when  new  practice  is  proposed  to 
replace  ineffective  teaching  and  existing  beliefs  block  change,  educators  can 
adopt  another  equally  effective  new  practice  that  aligns  with  the  teachers' 
existing  beliefs.  This  means  that  educators  facilitating  special  education  change 
must  be  well  aware  of  such  beliefs.  The  hard  work  comes  when  change  agents 
have  no  alternative.  When  teachers  cling  to  ineffective  practices,  educators  may 
need  to  coimsel  those  teachers  into  other  positions  where  their  practice  could  be 
effective.  This  means  that  administrators  and  professional  development  leaders 
must  be  knowledgeable  about  effective  practice  in  special  education.  They  must 
be  fully  aware  of  what  goes  on  "behind  the  schoolhouse  door"  and  be  prepared 
to  support  teachers  in  change  necessary  to  achieve  positive  student  outcomes. 
Educators  must  clearly  define  standards  for  quality  special  education  programs 
and  support  teachers  as  they  work  to  achieve  those  standards,  thus  reducing  the 
autonomy  that  many  teachers  now  have  in  defining  their  work  as  special 
educators.  This  is  particularly  essential  given  the  many  special  educators  in 
classroom  today  who  lack  professional  preparation.  No  longer  can  teachers  and 
educational  leaders  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  SED  programs  merely  by  the 
quietness  and  inactivity  of  the  students  or  by  that  fact  that  "the  blood  doesn't 
flow." 

Additionally,  educators  must  recognize  that  traditional  instruments  and 
methods  for  evaluation  of  teacher  beliefs  and  attitudes  may  not  apply  in  special 
education  contexts.  As  found  in  this  study,  teacher  self-ratings  on  generalized 
surveys  and  questionnaires  were  open  to  the  teachers'  interpretation.  Ashton  and 
Webb  (1986)  warned  that  effectiveness  criteria  used  to  evaluate  teachers  may  not 
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correspond  to  their  own  criteria.  This  warning  is  particularly  relevant  to 
educators  and  researchers  who  seek  to  assess  current  practice  to  improve  future 
practice. 

Implications  for  Researchers 

"Special  education  can  be  nothing  more,  or  less,  than  the  quality  of 

instruction  provided  by  teachers"  (Reward,  2000,  p.  37).  For  research  to  inform 

special  education  practice,  educational  research  must  be  a  vital  resource  to 

teachers  (Camine,  1997).  Also,  if  research  efforts  are  to  guide  the  development 

and  implementation  of  effective  classroom  strategies  for  SED  teachers, 

researchers  must  have  access  to  the  daily  work  of  the  teachers.  Through  this 

access,  researchers  must  attend  to  the  job  of  teaching  and  determine  whether, 

swamped  in  the  dailiness,  teachers  are  replacing  effective  research-based 

practices  with  survival  tactics.  They  must  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  not 

only  the  explicit  beliefs  but  also  the  teachers'  implicit  beliefs  about  the  job  of 

teaching  that  are  manifested  by  teachers'  classroom  practice.  Beliefs  about 

teaching  are  multifaceted  and  multileveled  and  include  (a)  stated  beliefs  that 

may  be  affected  by  trying  to  meet  others'  expectations,  (b)  beliefs  about  beliefs 

(i.e.,  what  the  teacher  believes  he  believes),  (c)  actual  beliefs,  about  which 

teachers  may  be  unaware  and  which  may  be  manifested  in  teaching  practices, 

and  (d)  operationalized  beliefs  (i.e.,  daily  practices).  Based  on  their  study  of 

teacher  beliefs  and  classroom  practices,  Hsieh  and  Spodek  (1995)  concluded 

Beliefs  that  teachers  hold  about  teaching  may  not  always  be  reasonable, 
justifiable,  true,  or  coherent.  As  long  as  teachers' . . .  beliefs  go 
unexamined,  are  not  challenged  by  others,  and  engender  no  conflict  that 
would  prompt  teachers  to  question  them,  teachers  are  likely  to  continue 
acting  on  beliefs  without  regard  to  evidence,  believing  in  things  that  they 
may  not  be  justified  believing,  (p.  14) 
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Therefore,  researchers  need  to  conduct  extensive  and  naturalistic  classroom 
observations  if  they  are  to  explore  effectively  the  complexities  of  teachers'  beliefs 
in  ways  meaningful  and  applicable  to  practicing  teachers  and,  ultimately,  to 
improve  learning  outcomes  for  students  with  SED. 

Summary 

This  study  was  guided  by  theoretical  propositions  relevant  to  teacher 
beliefs  and  change  in  practices  in  the  context  of  a  professional  development 
project  for  SED  teachers.  Findings  specific  to  the  context  under  study  elucidated 
the  significant  effect  of  the  autonomy  that  allows  each  SED  teacher  to  define  the 
job  of  teaching  in  terms  of  one's  own  beliefs.  Four  important  problems  were 
addressed:  (a)  the  need  for  teacher  beliefs  to  become  an  important  focus  of 
educational  research  to  inform  educational  practice  (Fenstermacher;  1979, 
Nespor,  1987;  Pajares,  1992),  (b)  the  need  to  consider  teachers'  beliefs  in 
professional  development  efforts  to  effect  substantial  sustained  change  in 
teaching  practices,  (c)  the  need  for  special  education  researchers  and  educators  to 
recognize  the  effects  of  teacher  autonomy  in  defining  their  jobs,  and  (d)  the  more 
specific  need  to  effect  a  shift  in  educational  practices  of  those  who  teach  students 
with  SED  away  from  a  singular  focus  on  controlling  students'  behaviors  and 
toward  more  effective  instructional  strategies  improving  student  outcomes 
(Cambone,  1994;  Gunter  &  Denny,  1998;  Knitzer,  Steinberg,  &  Fleisch,  1990; 
Osher,  Osher,  &  Smith,  1994;  Scheuermann  &  Evans,  1997;  Wehby  et  al.,  1998). 

The  findings  that  resulted  from  this  research  may  influence  the  current 
understanding,  knowledge,  and  practice  in  the  areas  of  (a)  the  role  of  teacher 
self-efficacy  beliefs  in  classroom  practice,  (b)  the  role  of  beliefs  in  professional 
development  efforts,  and  (c)  the  change  in  practices  of  teachers,  particularly  of 
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students  with  SED.  This  study  adds  to  the  body  of  education  research  literature 
toward  achieving  the  following  outcomes: 

1.  Improvement  in  professional  development  practices  in  special 
education.  Research  that  explores  theory  of  the  power  of  teacher  self -efficacy 
beliefs  regarding  classroom  practices  will  provide  additional  evidence  that,  to 
ensure  substantial  sustained  change  in  teacher  practices,  professional 
development  efforts  must  attend  to  the  role  of  teacher  beliefs  and,  specifically, 
how  teachers  define  their  job  of  teaching  students  with  disabilities.  Such  action 
may  mean  a  revision  of  many  of  the  current  practices  in  professional 
development  from  the  school  to  the  national  level.  The  findings  of  this  study 
may  provide  support  for  these  revisions. 

2.  Increased  cost  effectiveness  of  professional  development  effort  in 
special  education.  Typically,  few  professional  development  models  attend  to 
teacher  beliefs  and  the  issue  of  self-efficacy.  Often,  newly  introduced  teaching 
strategies  are  presented  through  costly  training  sessions  only  to  be  eventually 
discarded  by  the  teacher,  if  ever  implemented  at  all.  Insight  as  to  substantial 
sustained  change  in  practices  would  support  cost  effective  disbursement  of 
professional  development  funds. 

3.  Improvement  in  educational  programming  and  practices.  A  better 
understanding  by  teachers,  parents,  and  administrators  as  to  the  complex 
problems  inherent  to  the  interplay  of  teaching  practices  and  teacher  self-efficacy 
beliefs  in  the  field  of  educating  students  with  SED  could  facilitate  decision 
making  and  communication  among  all  working  toward  meeting  students' 
educational  needs. 
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4.  Support  for  further  research  and  educational  programming  efforts.  The 
need  for  further  investigation  of  the  power  of  beliefs  in  relationship  to 
educational  practices  and  change  in  practices  is  well  documented  in  the  research 
literature. 

This  research  was  guided  by  relevant  change  theories  and  previous 
studies  regarding  the  role  of  teacher  beliefs  in  classroom  practice.  The  study  of 
these  four  teachers,  their  beliefs  about  teaching  students  with  SED,  and  their 
struggle  with  changing  practice  adds  not  only  to  the  research  on  beliefs  and 
change  and  the  role  of  self-efficacy  beliefs  in  professional  development  but  also 
to  the  need  for  change  in  SED  educational  programming-three  areas  in  which 
the  call  for  attention  is  profound. 


APPENDIX  A 

INTEGRATED  EDUCATION  MODEL  (TIEM)  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION: 

STAGES  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 


Integrated  Education  Model  (TIEM)  for  Special  Education: 
Stages  of  Implementation 

Stage  1-Planning 

Action  Steps: 

Al-1    Identify  group  of  teachers  willing  to  train  for  and  implement  the  TIEM  approach  in 
their  classrooms. 

A 1  -2    Select  weekly  meeting  time  and  location  to  which  all  team  members  and  school 
administrator  commit. 

Al-3   Select  a  facilitator  for  team  meetings  and  system  for  record  keeping  (e.g.,  planning 
documents,  time  sheets). 

A 1-4   Schedule  case  conferences  and  formal  cross-training  sessions  for  all  team  members 
to  share  knowledge  and  strategies  particular  to  each  person's  discipline. 

Outcome  Measures: 

0 1  - 1    Team  members  and  the  school  adminish-ator  increase  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  benefits  of  a  approach  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  their  students. 

01-2  The  school  administi-ator  understands  the  need  for  members  of  the  team  to  plan 
and  work  jointiy  toward  meeting  appropriate  student  outcomes  and  develops  a 
plan  to  monitor  this  process. 

01-3  team  members  develop  a  plan  to  cooperate  and  collaborate  on  the  identification, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  instiructional  approaches  deemed  appropriate 
for  the  students. 

Support  Necessary: 

SI -1  ESE  staff  fi-om  the  school  (ESE  Liaison)  or  the  dish-ict  office  (ESE  Supervisor)  are 
mvolved  in  team  planning. 

SI -2    A  facilitator  (consultants)  is  assigned  to  work  with  the  team. 

SI -3    The  school  administrator  attends  team  meetings. 

S 1  -4    Time  and  location  are  provided  for  weekly  team  meetings. 

Sl-5  School  support  staff  (e.g.,  school  psychologist,  school  social  worker,  school  nurse) 
are  familiar  with  the  model  and  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  attend  meetings. 

.  .  Stage  2-Transdisciplinarv  Teaming 
Action  Steps:  '  ^ 

A2-1    Determine  procedures  and  schedule  for  case  conference  and  cross-b-ainine 
A2-la  Implement  record-keeping  system. 
A2-lb  Identify  role  of  facilitator  for  these  procedures. 

^^'^   Sss'^-tiai^g^^  h-ansdisciplinary  team  for  either  case  conference  or 
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A2-2a  At  case  conferences,  each  team  member  presents  information  regarding  the 
target  student's  lEP  goals /objectives,  present  level  of  performance,  strengths 
and  needs,  and  other  information  deemed  relevant  to  the  process. 

A2-2b  At  case  conferences,  team  members  collaboratively  identify  2-3  integrated 
strategies  that  v^ill  be  implemented  with  the  target  student. 

A2-2c  Effectiveness  of  strategies  adopted /implemented  will  be  scheduled  for 
subsequent  case  conferences. 

A2-2d  At  each  meeting,  the  team  will  determine  the  agenda  for  the  upcoming 
meeting. 

A2-3   Team  members  (in  appropriate  combinations)  co-deliver  services  to  students  (e.g., 
OT  teams  with  EH/SED  teacher  to  deliver  therapy).  This  step  takes  the  cross- 
training  to  the  demonstration  and  practice  level.  At  this  point,  the  co-instruction 
may  be  more  parallel  than  team  teaching. 

A2-4   Team  members  integrate  strategies  from  other  disciplines  in  their  instruction. 

Outcome  Measures: 

02-1    Implementation  of  integrated  strategies  are  observed  by  school  administiator  and 
consultant. 

02-2    Integrated  strategies  are  documented  and  evaluated  by  team  members. 

02-  3   Team  members'  knowledge  about  other  disciplines  is  increased. 
Support  Necessary: 

S2-1    Support  for  additional  training  needs  is  provided. 

S2-2    The  school  administrator  provides  feedback  to  the  team  regarding  the  teaming 
process  and  outcomes. 

Stage  3— Integrated  Lesson  Planning  &  Implementation 

Action  Steps; 

A3-1    Team  members  meet  weekly  to  develop  integrated  lesson  plans  for  all  areas  of 

instruction.  Case  conferencing  and  additional  cross-training  sessions  are  scheduled 
as  needed. 

A3-2   The  team  develops  a  process  for  documenting  planning  to  meet  needs  of  all  team 
members.  This  process  will  be  revised  as  necessary. 

A3-3   The  team  delivers  integrated  instruction.  At  this  point,  the  co-teaching  moves  from 
parallel  implementation  to  team  teaching. 

A3-4   The  team  evaluates  and  modifies  the  instructional  delivery  as  necessary. 

Outcome  Measures: 

03-  1    Integrated  lesson  plans  are  developed  and  planning  documents  are  provided  to  all 

mernbers. 

03-2   Team  teaching  and  implementation  of  integrated  plarming  observed  by  school 
administrator  and  consultant. 
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Support  Necessary: 

S3-1    Consultants  and  school  administrator  provide  support  to  team  in  planning  process. 

53-  2    Support  for  additional  training  needs  is  provided. 

Stage  4— Project  Evaluation  &  Continuation  Planning 

Action  Steps: 

A4-1    Identify  appropriate  team  member  responsibilities  and  develop  a  plan  for 
incorporating  new  team  members. 

A4-2   Video  tape  Transdisciplinary  approach  in  action. 

A4-3   Evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Transdisciplinary  approach  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  team  and  plan  for  improvement. 

A4-4   Evaluate  individual  student  progress  toward  goals  and  objective. 

A4-5   Report  the  results  of  outcome  measures  in  graphic  form  for  stakeholders. 

Outcome  Measures: 

04-1   Team  members  identify  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 

04-2   Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  adopted  transdisciplinary  model  are  documented 
and  are  used  as  the  basis  for  an  action  plan  for  improvement. 

04-3   Individual  student  progress  is  reported  in  graphic  form. 

04-4   Group  progress  is  reported  in  graphic  form. 

Support  Necessary: 

54-  1    Necessary  support  is  identified  by  the  team  and  the  school  administrator. 


APPENDIX  B 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORMS 


University  of  Florida 
Department  of  Special  Education 

INFORMED  CONSENT 

Dear  Educator: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  working  on  a  Ph.D.  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  and 
Dr.  Paul  Sindelar  in  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  One  of 
my  requirements  as  a  student  is  to  conduct  a  research  study  as  the  basis  for  my  dissertation.  In 
this  study  I  v^^ill  be  collecting  information  from  teachers  and  related  services  professionals 
about  how  teachers  of  students  with  serious  emotional  disturbance  (SED)  make  decisions 
regarding  classroom  practices.  This  information  will  be  collected  through  observations, 
interviews,  and  questiormaires  and  will  be  documented  through  field  notes,  audio  tapes,  and 
video  tapes.  I  will  be  in  your  classroom  two  times  per  week  throughout  the  1997-98  school  year. 

In  my  dissertation  students,  teachers,  other  educators,  schools,  and  the  school  district  will 
not  be  identified.  The  video  tapes  and  audio  tapes  will  be  reviewed  only  by  me  and  my  research 
assistant  who  is  not  cormected  with  the  school  district.  The  tapes  will  be  erased  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  study.  If  you  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  study  at  any  time,  you  may  do 
so  without  prejudice.  You  also  may  choose  to  not  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to  answer. 
There  is  no  anticipated  risk,  compensation,  or  direct  benefit  to  you  as  a  direct  participant. 

The  materials  compiled  as  a  result  of  my  study  will  be  presented  in  my  dissertation. 
Compensation  for  your  time  outside  of  your  teacher  duty  day  will  be  made  by  the  Central  West 
Coast  Consortium  according  to  school  district  policy.  I  will  be  happy  to  make  available  to  you  a 
copy  of  my  dissertation  upon  completion,  should  you  be  so  interested. 

If  at  any  time  you  have  questions  concerning  this  study,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 
You  may  reach  me  at  941/359-4226.  My  mailing  address  is  University  of  South  Florida  at 
Sarasota,  PMA  227,  5700  N.  Tamiami  Trail,  Sarasota,  Florida  34238.  Questions  or  concerns 
about  your  rights  as  a  research  participant  can  be  directed  to  the  Uruversity  of  Florida 
Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB)  Office,  PO  Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
Florida,  32611-2250;  phone  352/392-0433. 

If  you  are  willing  to  participate  in  this  study,  please  sign,  date,  and  return  one  copy  of  this 
form  to  me  and  retain  one  signed  copy  for  your  files.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  time  and  effort. 
The  information  you  provide  will  be  integral  to  my  study  that  I  hope  will  be  of  benefit  to  those 
responsible  for  providing  effective  education  services  to  students  with  SED.  It  also  will  assist 
me  in  developing  my  skills  as  a  researcher-skills  that  will  prove  invaluable  in  my  future 
endeavors  in  the  field  of  education. 

Sincerely, 

Tanice  Y.  Knopp 


I  have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I  voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in  Tanice  Knopp's 
study  of  SED  teachers'  decisions  about  classroom  practices.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
description. 


Participant's  Signature  Title  Date 


Witness  Title  Date 

 .Principal  Investigator 

Tanice  Y.  Knopp  Title  Date 
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University  of  Florida 
Department  of  Special  Education 

PARENTAL/GUARDIAN  INFORMED  CONSENT 

Dear  Parent/Guardian: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  working  on  a  Ph.D.  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  and  Dr.  Paul 
Sindelar  in  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  One  of  my  requirements  as  a 
student  is  to  conduct  a  research  study  as  the  basis  for  my  dissertation.  In  this  study  I  will  be  collecting 
information  from  teachers  and  related  services  professionals  about  how  teachers  of  students  with  serious 
emotional  disturbance  (SED)  make  decisions  regarding  classroom  practices.  This  information  will  be 
collected  through  observations,  interviews,  and  questionnaires  and  will  be  documented  through  field  notes, 
audio  tapes,  and  video  tapes. 

Your  child  is  not  the  object  of  the  study.  However,  in  studying  the  educators  in  the  classroom,  your 
child's  image  may  or  may  not  appear  on  the  video  tapes  and  your  child's  voice  may  or  may  not  be  recorded  on 
the  audio  tapes.  The  video  tapes  and  audio  tapes  will  be  reviewed  only  by  me  and  my  research  assistant  who 
is  not  connected  with  the  school  district.  The  tapes  will  be  erased  immediately  upon  completion  of  the  study. 
In  my  dissertation  students,  teachers,  other  educators,  schools,  and  the  school  district  will  not  be  identified. 

Agreement  or  refusal  for  you  child  to  participate  in  classroom  activities  when  teachers  will  be  video  or 
audio  taped  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  will  not  affect  your  child's  grade  in  any  class  or  status  in  his/her 
program.  During  data  collection  via  video  or  audio  tapes,  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  keep  those 
students  without  consent  from  appearing  on  the  tapes.  Even  if  you  agree,  you  may  withdraw  your  permission 
at  any  time.  There  are  no  direct  benefits  or  risks  anticipated  to  your  chilci .  Chilaren  will  receive  stickers  for 
returning  this  form  whether  consent  is  granted  or  not. 

If  at  any  time  you  have  queshons  concerning  this  study,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  them.  You  may  reach 
me  at  941/359-4226.  My  mailing  address  is  University  of^ South  Florida  at  Sarasota,  PMA  227,  5700  N. 
Tamiami  Trail,  Sarasota,  Florida  34238.  Questions  or  concerns  about  the  rights  of  your  child  in  a  classroom 
where  a  research  study  is  being  conducted  can  be  directed  to  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review 
Board  (UFIRB)  Office,  PO  Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville  Florida,  32611-2250;  phone 
352/392-0433.  The  materials  compiled  as  a  result  of  my  study  will  be  presented  in  my  dissertation.  1  will  be 
happy  to  make  avaUable  to  you  a  copv  of  my  dissertation  upon  completion,  should  you  be  so  interested. 

If  you  agree  please  sign,  date,  and  return  one  copy  of  this  form  to  me  and  retain  one  signed  copy  for  your 
files.  I  sincerely  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  request.  The  information  collected  will  be  integral  to 
my  study  that  1  hope  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  responsible  to  providing  effective  education  services  to 
students  with  SED.  It  also  will  assist  me  in  developing  my  skills  as  a  researcher-skills  that  will  prove 
invaluable  in  my  future  endeavors  in  the  field  of  education. 
Sincerely, 
Tanice  Y.  Knopp 

I  have  read  the  above  description  of  the  research  proposedloltudjTteacheTs^d^ei^i^^ 

practices  during  which  my  child  will  not  be  a  participant  in  the  research  project,  but  during  which  my  child's 

image  or  voice  may  or  may  not  be  captured  on  tape  directed  at  the  teachers.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this 

description. 

[  ]  I  agree  to  allow  my  child  ,  to  participate  in  the  classroom  activities  during  audio 

and  video  tape  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  studying  teachers'  decisions  about  classroom  practices. 

[  ]  I  do  not  wish  for  my  child,  ,  to  participate  in  the  classroom  activities  during 

audio  and  video  tape  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  studying  teachers'  decisions  about  classroom  practices. 


Parent/Guardian  Signature  Date 


2nd  Parent /Witness  Date 

 _, Principal  Investigator   

Tanice  Y.  Knopp  Title  Date 


APPENDIX  C 
EXAMPLE  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


EXAMPLE  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 
TO  EDUCATOR  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
SED  TEACHERS'  DECISIONS  ABOUT  CLASSROOM  PRACTICES 

Questions  may  evolve  over  time  but  will  not  deviate  from  these  example 

questions 

Tanice  Knopp,  Principal  Investigator 

1.  Teachers  will  be  asked  to  provide  information  regarding  their 
professional  training  and  experiences  such  as  degree,  certification,  years  of 
teaching,  other  professional  experiences,  professional  development 
opportunities,  and  reasons  they  chose  (a)  teaching  as  a  profession,  (b) 
teaching  SED,  and  (c)  teaching  in  their  particular  setting. 

2.  Through  one-to-one  structured  interviews,  teacher  will  be  asked  about 
their  beliefs  regarding  their  teaching  and  their  teaching  efficacy  such  as: 

(a)  How  do  you  define  you  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED? 
(al)  As  an  SED  teacher,  what  are  your  goals  for  your  students? 
(a2)  How  would  you  describe  a  good  (effective)  SED  teacher? 

(b)  What  are  your  beliefs  about  your  students?  How  do  you  describe 
your  students?  What  are  their  problems?  Why  do  you  think 
they  have  these  problems? 

(c)  What  is  [specific  child]  capable  of  doing?  Is  this  child  capable  of 
doing  [specific  academic/behavioral/social  task]?  Can  this 
student  behave  in  this  type  of  situation?  Can  s/he  learn  to 
[specific  skill]?  How  far  can  you  take  this  child  in  academic 
skills?  behavioral  skills?  social/emotional  skills? 

3.  Upon  viewing  a  video  tape  of  an  instructional  lesson  developed  and 
delivered  by  a  member  of  the  teaching  team,  that  teacher  will  be  asked 
questions  by  the  researcher  during  a  one-to-one  debriefing  such  as: 

(a)  What  prompted  you  to  [specific  situation]  at  this  point? 

(b)  How  did  you  know  to  [specific  action]  at  this  time  and/or  with 
this  student? 

(c)  Why  did  you  choose  to  [specific  action]  at  this  particular  point? 

(d)  Did  you  accomplish  your  objective(s)  of  the  lesson? 

(e)  What,  if  anything,  might  you  do  differently  if  you  were  to 
present  this  lesson  again?  Why? 
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APPENDIX  D 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  Responsibility  for  Student  Achievement  Questionnaire 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Guskey 
University  of  Kentucky 

DIRECTIONS: 

For  each  of  the  following  questions,  please  give  a  weight  or  percent  to  each  of 
the  two  choices  according  to  your  preferences.  For  example: 

If  most  students  complete  a  home  assignment  you  make,  it  is  usually 

 a.  because  of  their  personal  motivation,  or 

 ^b.  because  you  were  very  clean  in  making  the  assignment? 

You  may  feel  that  students  complete  assignments  more  because  of  personal 
motivation  than  because  of  your  clarity  in  making  the  assignment.  In  that 
case,  you  might  answer: 

85%  a. 
15%  b. 


Or  you  may  feel  quite  the  opposite.  The  percentage  will  vary  according  to  how 
strongly  you  feel  about  each  alternative.  You  may  see  choice  (b)  almost  totally 
responsible  for  students  completing  assignments  and  might  give  it  99%. 
Choice  (a)  would  then  get  1%.  The  two  must  always  add  to  100%. 

1.  If  a  student  does  well  in  your  class,  would  it  probably  be 

 a-  because  that  student  had  the  natural  ability  to  do  well,  or 

 b.  because  of  the  encouragement  you  offered? 

2.  When  your  class  is  having  trouble  understanding  something  you  have 
taught,  is  it  usually 

 a-  because  you  did  not  explain  it  very  clearly,  or 

 b.  because  your  students  are  just  slow  in  understanding  difficult 

concepts? 

3.  When  most  of  your  students  do  well  on  a  test,  is  it  more  likely  to  be 
 a.  because  the  test  was  very  easy,  or 

 b.  because  you  let  them  know  what  you  expected? 

4.  When  a  student  in  your  class  can't  remember  something  you  said  just 
moments  before,  is  it  usually 

 a.  because  you  didn't  stress  the  point  strongly  enough,  or 

 b.  because  some  students  just  don't  pay  attention? 

5.  Suppose  your  chairman  or  principal  says  you  are  doing  a  fine  job.  Is 
that  likely  to  happen 
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 a.  because  you've  been  successful  with  most  of  your  students,  or 

 b.  because  chairmen  and  principals  say  that  sort  of  thing  to 

motivate  teachers? 

6,  Suppose  you  are  particularly  successful  with  one  class.  Would  it 
probably  happen 

 a.  because  you  helped  them  overcome  their  learning  difficulties, 

 b.  because  these  students  usually  do  well  in  school? 

7.  If  your  students  learn  an  idea  quickly,  is  it 

 a.  because  you  were  successful  in  encouraging  their  learning 

efforts,  or 

 b.  because  your  students  are  basically  intelligent? 


If  your  chairman  or  principal  suggests  you  change  some  of  your  class 
procedures,  is  it  more  likely 

 a.  because  of  his/her  personal  ideas  about  teaching 

methodology,  or 
 b.  because  your  students  haven't  been  doing  well? 


9.  When  a  large  percent  of  the  students  in  your  class  are  doing  poorly, 
does  it  usually  happen 

 a-  because  they  have  done  poorly  before  and  don't  really  try,  or 

 b.  because  you  haven't  had  the  time  to  give  them  all  the  help 

they  need? 

10.  When  your  students  seem  to  learn  something  easily,  is  it  usually 

 a.  because  they  were  already  interested  in  it,  or 

 b.  because  you  have  helped  them  organize  the  concepts? 

11.  When  students  in  your  class  forget  something  that  you  explained 
before,  is  it  usually 

 a.  because  most  students  forget  new  concepts  quickly,  or 

 b.  because  you  didn't  get  them  actively  involved  in  learning? 

12.  When  you  find  it  hard  to  get  a  lesson  across  to  particular  students,  is  it 
_a.  because  you  haven't  insisted  on  their  learning  earlier  lessons. 


or 


_b.  because  they  are  just  slow  in  understanding  and  learning? 


13.      Suppose  you  present  a  new  idea  to  your  shidents  and  most  of  them 
remember  it.  Is  it  likely  to  be 

 a.  because  you  reviewed  and  re-explained  the  difficult  parts,  or 

 b.  because  they  were  interested  in  it  even  before  you  explained  it? 
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14.  When  your  students  do  poorly  on  a  test,  is  it 

 a.  because  they  didn't  really  expect  to  do  well,  or 

 b.  because  you  didn't  insist  they  prepare  adequately? 

15.  When  parents  commend  you  on  your  work  as  a  teacher,  is  it  usually 

 a.  because  you  have  made  a  special  effort  with  their  child,  or 

 b.  because  their  child  is  generally  a  good  student? 

16.  If  a  child  doesn't  do  well  in  your  class,  would  it  probably  be 
 a.  because  he  did  not  work  very  hard,  or 

 b.  because  you  didn't  provide  the  proper  motivation  for  him? 

17.  Suppose  you  don't  have  as  much  success  as  usual  with  a  particular 
class.  Would  this  happen 

 a.  because  you  didn't  plan  as  carefully  as  usual,  or 

 b.  because  these  students  just  had  less  ability  than  others? 

18.  If  one  of  your  students  says,  "Ya  know,  you're  a  pretty  good  teacher,"  is 
it  probably 

 a.  because  you  make  learning  interesting  for  that  student,  or 

 b.  because  students  generally  try  to  get  on  a  teacher's  good  side? 

19.  Suppose  you  find  that  many  students  are  eager  to  be  in  your  class.  Do 
you  think  this  would  happen 

 a.  because  most  students  feel  you  have  a  nice  personality,  or 

 b.  because  you  encourage  most  of  your  students  to  learn  well? 

20.  Suppose  you  are  trying  to  help  a  student  solve  a  particular  problem  but 
she  is  having  great  difficulty  with  it.  Would  that  happen 

 a.  because  you  may  not  be  explaining  it  at  her  level,  or 

 b.  because  she  is  not  used  to  being  helped  by  adults? 

21.  When  you  find  it  easy  to  get  a  lesson  across  to  a  class,  is  it 

 a.  because  you  could  get  most  students  to  participate  in  the 

lesson,  or 

 b.  because  the  lesson  was  an  easy  one  to  teach? 

22.  When  a  student  in  your  class  remembers  something  you  talked  about 
weeks  before,  is  it  usually 

 a.  because  some  students  have  that  potential  to  remember 

things  well,  or 

 b.  because  you  made  the  point' interesting  for  that  student? 


23.      If  you  are  working  with  a  student  who  can't  remember  a  concept  and 
he  suddenly  gets  it,  is  that  likely  to  happen 
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_a.  because  you  give  him  regular  feedback  on  each  learning  step,  or 
_b.  because  he  usually  works  on  something  until  he  gets  it? 


24.  When  you  are  having  a  hard  time  getting  your  students  interested  in  a 
lesson,  is  it  usually 

 a.  because  you  didn't  have  the  time  to  plan  the  presentation 

well,  or 

 ^b.  because  your  students  are  generally  hard  to  motivate? 

25.  If  one  of  your  students  says,  "You're  a  rotten  teacher!"  is  it  probably 

 a.  because  many  of  your  students  have  learning  problems,  or 

 b.  because  you  haven't  been  able  to  give  that  student  enough 

individual  attention? 

26.  When  your  students  seem  interested  in  your  lessons  right  from  the 
beginning,  is  it 

 a.  because  the  topic  is  one  which  students  generally  find 

interesting,  or 

 b.  because  you  were  able  to  get  most  of  the  students  involved? 


30. 


27.  If  you  were  to  discover  most  of  the  students  in  your  class  doing  very 
well,  would  it  probably  be 

 a.  because  their  parents  were  supporting  the  school's  efforts,  or 

 b.  because  you  had  been  able  to  motivate  them  to  work  hard? 

28.  When  your  students  seem  to  have  difficulty  learning  something,  is  it 
usually 

 a.  because  you  are  not  willing  to  really  work  at  it,  or 

 b.  because  you  weren't  able  to  make  it  interesting  for  them? 

29.  If  a  parent  is  critical  of  you  as  a  teacher,  is  it  likely  to  be 

 a.  because  you  have  difficulty  getting  that  parent's  child  to  do  the 

work  you  require,  or 
 b.  because  that  parent's  child  is  developmentally  not  ready  to  do 

well  in  your  class? 


On  those  days  when  you  are  depressed  about  teaching,  is  it 

 a.  because  learning  is  a  difficult  activity  for  many  of  your  students, 

or 

 b.  because  you  just  weren't  able  to  motivate  students  to  work  as 

hard  as  they  should? 


  APPENDIX  E 

ATTITUDES  AND  BELIEFS  ON  CLASSRCX)M  CONTROL  (ABCC) 

INVENTORY 


Attitude  and  Beliefs  on  Classroom  Control  (ABCC)  Inventory 

Martin  and  Baldwin 


Directions:  For  each  item,  check  the  option  that  best  describes  your  beliefs  pr 
describes  what  you  would  do  in  the  classroom.  DO  NOT  SKIP  ANY  ITEMS. 


1. 1  believe  the  teacher  should  direct  the 
students'  transitions  from  one  learning 
activity  to  another. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

2.  I  believe  it's  important  to  continuously 
monitor  students'  learning  behavior  during 
seatwork. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

3.  I  believe  students  should  create  their  own 
daily  routines  as  this  fosters  the 
development  of  responsibility. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

4.  When  students  do  well,  I  will  most  likely 
do  nothing  since  doing  well  is  its  own 
reward. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

5. 1  assign  students  to  specific  seats  in  the 
classroom. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

6.  Students  naturally  feel  good  about 
themselves  when  the  behave  appropriately; 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  or  do 
anvthing. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

7. 1  believe  students  will  be  successful  in 
school  if  allowed  the  freedom  to  pursue 
their  own  interests. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

8. 1  believe  the  teacher  should  decide  what 
topics  the  students  study  and  the  tasks  used 
to  study  them. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

9.  During  the  first  week  of  class,  I  will 
announce  the  classroom  rules  and  inform 
students  of  the  penalties  for  disregarding 
the  rules. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

10.  The  teacher  knows  best  how  to  allocate 
classroom  materials  and  supplies  to 
optimize  learning. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
 Describes  me  usually 

Describes  me  somewhat 
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11.  When  a  student  bothers  other  students, 
I  will  immediately  tell  the  student  to  be 
quiet  and  stop  it. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

12. 1  believe  class  rules  stifle  the  students' 
ability  to  develop  a  personal  moral  code. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

13.  While  teaching  a  lesson  on  library  skills, 
a  student  begins  to  talk  about  the  research 
she  is  doing  for  her  book  report.  I  would 
remind  the  student  that  the  class  has  to 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

14.  I  believe  teachers  should  require  student 
compliance  and  respect  for  the  law  and 
order. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

15.  When  moving  from  one  learning 
activity  to  another,  I  will  allow  students  to 
progress  at  their  own  rate. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

16.  If  students  agree  that  a  classroom  rule  is 
unfair,  then  I  would  replace  it  with  one  that 
students  think  is  fair. 

This  statement 

 Describes  me  very  well 

Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

17.  I  believe  students  need  the  structure  of  a 
daily  routine  that  is  organized  and 
implemented  by  the  teacher. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
 Describes  me  usually 

Describes  me  somewhat 

18. 1  allow  students  to  select  their  own  seat. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

19.  When  students  behave  appropriately,  I 
will  provide  a  reward  of  some  kind  such  as 
points  toward  a  party  or  free  time. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

20.  I  believe  students  should  judge  the 
quality  of  their  own  work  rather  than  rely 
on  what  the  teacher  tells  them. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

Zi.  1  beheve  students  will  be  successful  in 
school  if  they  listen  to  the  adults  who  know 
what's  best  for  them. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 
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22.  I  believe  students  should  choose  the 
learning  topics  and  tasks. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

23.  during  the  first  week  of  class,  I  will 
allow  the  students  to  come  up  with  a  set  of 
classroom  rules. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

24. 1  believe  the  primary  purpose  of 
homework  is  to  provide  drill  and  practice 
of  skills  learned  in  the  classroom. 

This  statement 

 Describes  me  very  well 

Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

25.  I  believe  that  students  need  direction  in 
how  to  work  together. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

26.  Students  in  my  classroom  are  free  to  use 
any  material  they  wish  during  the  learning 
process. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

27. 1  specify  a  set  time  for  each  learning 
activity  and  try  to  stay  within  my  plans. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

28.  I  believe  friendliness,  courtesy,  and 
respect  for  fellow  students  is  something 
that  students  have  to  learn  first-hand 
through  free  interaction 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
Describes  me  usually 
Describes  me  somewhat 

29. 1  believe  class  rules  are  important 
because  they  shape  the  student's  behavior 
and  development. 

This  statement 

Describes  me  very  well 
 Describes  me  usually 

Describes  me  somewhat 

APPENDIX  F 
DATA  COLLECTION  PROTOCOL 


Date 


Activity 


DATA  COLLECTION  Protocol 
October  1997-June  1998 

Inv  AT 


10/17  Inventory  &  individual  interviews 
INSERVICE  DAY 

10/20         Team  meeting 

10/20  wk    Baseline  classroom  video  taping 

10/27         Video  debriefing 
RECORD  DAY 


X 


X 
X 


11/3 
11/10 
11/10  wk 
11/17 
11/17  wk 
11/24 
12/1 
12/8 
12/8 

12/15  wk 
12/15 
12/22 
12/29 
1/5 
1/12 
1/12  wk 
1/19 
1/20 

RECORD  DAY 
1/26 
1/26  wk 
2/2 
2/9 
2/16 
2/23 
2/23  wk 
3/2 


Team  meeting 

Team  meeting 

Observations 

Team  meeting 

Interviews  &/or  debriefing 

Team  meeting 

Team  meeting 

Team  meeting 

Observations 

Interviews  &/or  debriefing 
Team  meeting 


Team  meeting 
Team  meeting 
Classroom  video  taping 

Interviews  &/or  debriefing 

Team  meeting 
Observations 
Team  meeting 
Team  meeting 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


.HOLIDAY. 
.HOLIDAY. 


X 
X 


.HOLIDAY. 


X 
X 

X 
X 


.HOLIDAY. 


3/6 

INSERVICE  DAY 


Team  meeting 
Observations 
Team  meeting 
Interviews  &/or  debriefing 


X 
X 


VT 


X 
X 
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Date  Activity  Inv       AI       VT  Ote      Intv  FN 

3/9  Team  meeting  X  X 

3/16  Team  meeting  X  X 

3/23  Team  meeting  X  X 

3/23  wk  Observations  X  X 

3/27  Interviews  &/or  debriefing  XX  XX 
RECORD  DAY 

3/30  Team  meeting  X  X 

4/6  Team  meeting  X  X 

4/13   SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SPRING  BREAK  

4/20  Team  meeting  X  X 

4/27  Team  meeting  X  X 

4/27  wk  Observations  X  X 

Interviews  &/or  debriefing  XX  XX 

5/4  Team  meeting  X  X 

5/11  Team  meeting  X  X 

5/18  Team  meeting  X  X 

5/18  wk  Post  classroom  video  taping  X 

5/25   HOLIDAY  

6/1  Team  meeting  X  X 

6/1  wk  Observations  X  X 

Final  Interview /inventory  XX  XX 


TOTAL 

Classroom  taping  3  times  (pre-/mid-/postproject) 

Team  meetings  29 
Interviews/video  debriefings  16 
Observations  7 

Team  members  written  surveys         2  times  (pre-/postproject) 

Survey  =  Written  Inventory 
AT  =  Audio  tape 
VT  =  Video  tape 
Obs=  Observation 

Intv      =  Structured  or  Semi-structured  interview 
FN  =  Field  Notes 


APPENDIX  G 

POSTTREATMENT  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


POSTTREATMENT  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 

TO  SED  TEACHERS 


Tanice  Knopp,  Principal  Investigator 


In  order  to  collect  posttreatment  data  about  the  role  of  teacher  beliefs  in 
effecting  change  in  teachers'  classroom  practices,  a  number  of  questions 
will  be  posed  through  one-to-one  structured  interviews  with  the  teachers 
who  participated  in  the  original  study.  The  teachers  will  be  asked  about 
their  beliefs  regarding  their  teaching  practices  and  their  practices  as  they 
relate  to  the  professional  development  model  presented  through  the 
original  research  study.  Questions  posed  will  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following: 

1.  How  do  you  make  decisions  about  your  classroom  practices? 
What  information  do  you  use  in  making  those  decisions? 

2.  How  would  you  describe  the  Transdisciplinary  professional 
development  project? 


3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Transdisciplinary  professional  development 
project  effected  your  decision-making  and  your  classroom 
practices?  If  yes,  how?  If  not,  why  not? 

4.  What,  if  anything,  happened  as  a  result  of  the  project? 

5.  Was  there  substantial  change  in  your  classroom  practices  as  a 
result  of  the  project? 


6.  How  do  you  define  your  job  of  teaching  students  with  SED? 
What  is  your  goal  in  working  with  your  students? 
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APPENDIX  H 
SUMMARY  OF  DATA  SOURCES 


Summary  of  Data  Sources 


Transcriptions  of  Team  Meetings 

10/27/97  both  teams  1.75  hours 

11/3/97  intermediate  team  1.50  hours 

11/7/97  intermediate  team  1.50  hours 

11/24/97  primary  team  1.50  hours 

12/8/97  primary  team  1.50  hours 

1  /20/98  intermediate  SED  teachers  following  mtg  w/  facilitator  2.00  hours 

2/2/98  intermediate  SED  teachers  with  principal  and  consultant  1 .75  hours 

2/9/98  meeting  -->  cross-training  canceled  partial  transcription  1 .50  hours 

2/23/98  primary  team  1.50  hours 

3/23/98  intermediate  team  2.00  hours 

4/20/98  intermediate  team  1.50  hours 

4/27/98  primary  team  1.50  hours 

5/1 8/98  intermediate  team  1.50  hours 

TOTAL       21.00  hours 


Team  Meetings  Audio  taped  and  Not  Transcribed 


12/1/97 

intermediate  team 

1.50  hours 

12/15/97 

intermediate  team 

1.75  hours 

1/5/98 

cross-training 

1.50  hours 

1/12/98 

cross-training 

1.50  hours 

1/26/98 

intermediate  team 

1.50  hours 

3/2/98 

cross-training 

1.50  hours 

3/1 6/98 

intermediate  team 

1.50  hours 

3/23/98 

intermediate  team 

1.00  hours 

3/23/98 

intermediate  SED  teachers 

0.75  hours 

3/39/98 

intermediate  team 

1.50  hours 

5/11/98 

primary  team 

1.50  hours 

6/8/98 

summer  school  team  planning 

1.50  hours 

TOTAL     17.0  hours 

Transcriptions  of  Interviews 

4/27/98     interview  with  Speech/Language  Pathologist  0.50  hours 

5/7/98       interview  with  Principal  0.50  hours 

5/1 1  /98     interview  with  Occupational  Therapist  0.75  hours 

5/1 2/98  interview  with  Kate  (Intermediate  SED  teacher)  0.50  hours 
6/1 9/98     interview  with  Cheri  and  Doug  (1  primary  &  1  intermediate  SED  teacher)   0.75  hours 

4/99         posttreatment  interview  with  Kate  0.50  hours 

4/99         posttreatment  interview  with  Cheri  1.50  hours 

TOTAL  5.00  hours 


Notes  from  Observations/Interviews 

1 2/1  /97  Dr.  Chase  observation  of  both  classes 

1 2/1  /97  Dr.  Chase  memo  to  TK  re:  observations 

I  /26/98  Researcher  observation  of  both  classes 

2/1 3/98  Education  consultants  observation  of  both  classes 

3/2/98  Researcher  observation  of  both  classes 

3/1 1 6/98  Researcher  observation  of  primary 

4/1 6/99  Dr.  Chase  obs.  &  posttreatment  interview  with  Doug 

5/1 0/99  Education  consultants  observation  &  posttreatment  interview  with  Jack 

1 1/??/99  Posttreatment  observation  of  team  meeting 

1 1/??/99  Posttreatment  observation  of  team  meeting 

I I  /??/99  Post  treatment  interview  with  07 

TOTAL  17 


5.00  hours 

2.50  hours 
1 .50  hours 
1.50  hours 
0.75  hours 
1.50  hours 
1.50  hours 
1.50  hours 
1.50  hours 
0.50  Hours 
.75  hours 
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Analysis  of  Video  tapes 

Primary  SEP  Classroom:     Intermediate  SEP  Classroom:  Posttreatment: 


1/12/98 
1/13/98 
1/14/98 
1/15/98 
3/12/98 
5/29/98 
TOTAL 


4  hours 
3  hours 

1  hour 
3  hours 

2  hours 

5  hours 
18  hours 


12/16/97 

12/17/98 

3/10/98 

3/11/98 

5/18/98 

5/27/98 

TOTAL 


4  hours 

4  hours 
3.5  hours 

5  hours 
1  hour 
4  hours 
21.5  hours 


1 0/98  Female  team 
4/99     Female  team 
5/99     Male  Team 
TOTAL 


0.75  hours 
1.00  hour 
0.75  hours 
2.5  hours 


CUMULATIVE  TOTAL    42  hours 


Brief  Notes  on  Team  Meetings 

1 0/6/97  project  planning  meeting 

1 0/20/97  project  planning  meeting 

1 0/27/97  primary  team  meeting 

1 2/1  /97  intermediate  team  meeting 

1 2/1 5/97  intermediate  team  meeting 

1  /5/98  Cross-training  --->  Interm  SEP  &  Art  Therapy 

1  /1 2/98  Cross-training  — >  SLP 

1  /20/98  intermediate  SEP  teachers  after  mediator 

1  /26/98  intermediate  team 

3/2/98  Cross-training  — >  OT  &  Sp/L  Pathologist 


Questionnaire/Inventory/Ratings 

7A?e  Responsibility  for  Student  Achievement  Quesf/onna/re-administered  pre-  and  postproject 
Attitudes  and  Beliefs  on  Classroom  Control  /nvento/y-administered  pre-  and  postproject 
Teacher's  Ratings  of  Causes  for  Inappropriate  Behaviors-administered  pre-  and  postproject 
Teacher  Pemographics  Questionnaire 

ppgtimgnts 

8/27/97  Principal's  memo  re:  conditions 

1 0/6/97  Researcher's  memo  to  district  administration  re:  project 

10/31/97  Consultant's  report  on  evaluation  of  student 

1 1  /7/97  Consultant's  report  on  evaluation  of  student 

1 1  /7/97  Intermediate  SEP  Team's  class  schedule 

1 2/1 5/97  Researcher's  and  Consultant's  memo  re:  schedule  for  cross-training 

1  /5/98  Art  Therapist  handouts  for  cross-training 

1  /5/98  Intermediate  SEP  teachers'  handouts  for  cross-training 

1  /1 2/98  SLP  teacher's  handouts  fro  cross-training 

1/27/98  Researcher's  memo  to  teams  re:  modification  of  arrangements  for  student  evaluation 

1  /30  Consultant's  report  on  evaluation  of  student 

2/23/98  OT  &  Sp/L  memo  to  teams  re:  changes  in  OT  and  Sp/L  schedules 

3/2/98  OT's  handouts  fro  cross-training 

3/1 5/98  Researcher's  memo  to  teams  re:  schedule  for  team  meetings 

5/98  Intermediate  SEP  teacher's  graduate  paper:  Reflections  on  Transdisciplinary  Project 


Canceled  Meetings 

1 1  /1 0/97  canceled  by  primary  team 

3/9/98  canceled  by  intermediate  team 

4/6/98  canceled  by  both  teams 

5/4/98  canceled  by  intermediate  team 

6/1  /98  canceled  by  primary  team 


APPENDIX  I 
DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  TIMELINE 


Data  Collection  and  Analysis  Timeline 


1994-97  school  years    Pilot  project  development  and  implementation  of 

SED  Transdisciplinary  Integrated  Education  Model 


1997-98  school  year 

Research  project  data  collection  and  analysis 

1998  summer  school 

Kate  and  Cheri  notify  researcher  of  plans  to 

propose  joint  implementation  of  Transdisciplinary 

model  for  upcoming  school  year 

January  1999 

SED  teams  reassigned  for  Kate  and  Cheri  to 

implement  Transdisciplinary  model 

Spring  1999 

First  posttreatment  data  collection  and  analysis 

Fall  1999  Second  posttreatment  data  collection  and  analysis 
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